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It  is  in  days  of  crisis  like  these  that  Americans  in 
ever-increasing  millions  turn  to  one  outstanding 
source  for  news  of  what  is  happening  —  and 
especially  for  an  understanding  of  WHY  it's 
happening.  That  source — ever  since  its  pioneer 
founding  in  1898 — has  been  the  Chicago  Daily- 
News  Foreign  Service. 

With  civilization  at  the  cross  roads,  approxi¬ 
mately  10,000,000  families  today  feel  they  cannot 
afford  to  rely  on  shallow  sources  for  news  .  .  . 
particularly  when  rich  rivers  of  realism  and  relia¬ 
bility  are  still  flowing.  And  so— as  they  have 
done  always  in  times  of  uncertainty — they  turn 
to  on-the-spot  stories  of  living  substance  .  .  . 
stories  that  make  them  feel  as  if  they  had  actually 
witnessed  a  definite  place  and  seen  definite  things 
happen. 

Today,  perhaps,  it’s  an  eyewitness  story  from 
FRED  SPARKS  in  Korea  that  absorbs  their  inter¬ 
est .. .  or  possibly  the  story  of  the  hour  may  flash 
from  Lake  Success  in  the  words  of  ERNIE  HILL. 


Tomorrow,  conceivably,  WILLIAM  H.  STONE- 
MAN,  roving  Europe,  or  DAVID  M.  NICHOL 
in  Berlin,  may  be  giving  them  a  ringside  seat  on 
the  sudden  re-shaping  of  a  world  in  convulsion. 
But  no  matter  whether  the  story  comes  from 
KEYES  BEECH  in  Tokyo,  PAUL  GHALI  in 
France,  WILLIAM  McGAFFIN  in  England  or 
GEORGE  WELLER  in  Italy,  they’re  going  to  feel 
as  if  they  actually  witnessed  that  far-off  place  and 
saw  the  things  that  happened  there. 

Gathering  the  news  is  only  half  the  job  these 
men  do  pre-eminently.  The  other  half — and,  to 
the  reader,  the  most  important  half — lies  in  the 
insight  with  which  they  interpret  the  significance 
of  each  vital  happening. 

And  this,  Americans  can  rely  on:  Cutting 
through  the  current  crisis — whatever  its  duration 
or  destiny — the  searchlight  of  this  nation’s  fore* 
most  world-wide  foreign  service,  the  first  ever  to 
be  established  by  any  newspaper  on  this  continent, 
will  continue  to  keep  its  readers  fully  and  accur¬ 
ately  informed. 


FOREIGN  NEWS  SERVICE 

CHICAGO  DAILY  NEWS 

Sales  Agent:  REGISTER  &  TRIBUNE  SYNDICATE,  Des  Moines,  Iowa 


Wetter  IValer  is  on  the  job 


The  smoke  swells  .  .  .  tlio  flaiiips  roar  .  .  .  firemon  push 

into  the  heart  of  the  conflajiration  hehiiici  a  wall  of  sprav. 

Then  almost  as  if  hv  masie  the  eraeklinj;  llames  die  down 
r  r 

. .  .  the  fire  is  out. 

Wetter  tenter  is  on  the  job  aiinin! 

What  is  this  remarkable  fire  fishtiii"  tool?  Mow'  can 
water  he  leettery 

The  answer  is  an  astonishinji  chemical  called  I  nox 
Penetrant. 

Add  as  little  as  one  per  cent  of  I  nox  Penetrant  to  water 
and  a  wonderful  change  takes  place.  The  water  actualK 
hecomc's  wetter  .  .  .  spreads  rapidly  and  evenh  .  .  .  sinks  al¬ 
most  instantK  into  anv  even  slightly  porous  surface. 

Sprayed  on  burning  wallhoard.  wood,  even  hales  of  cot¬ 
ton— wetter  water  penetratc's  below  the  burnt  outside  to  the 
fire  beneath  .  .  .  puts  it  out  faster  with  less  than  one-third 


of  the  water  usually  needed. 

Fire  departments  find  that  I  nox  Penetrant  rc'duces  fire, 
smoke  and  water  damage  .  . .  makes  the  fireman's  work 
safer  and  more  efficient.  It  is  but  one  example  of  the  liun- 
drc'ds  of  materials  produced  by  the  people  of  I  nion  Carbide. 
Among  these  products  there  is  certainly  one  or  more  that 
will  be  of  value  to  your  business. 

FREE:  l.fiirn  more  tifmul  the  intrirntinfi  thinfis  ytm 
U!*e  ei'ery  day,  II  rile  for  the  illuntratoii  htmklvt 
arts  and  l^nn'esses'"  ivhirh  tolls  hoiv  srirnrv  and  in- 
dastryasrl  nion  ('.arhidr  s  llloys.i'.hvmiralsA'arltons, 

(iasrs  and  l*lastirs  in  creatittfi  tliinfss  for  yon,  II  rite 
for  frrt*  ItiMtkIrt  //. 

Umox  Carbide 

CAJi^OJV  COI^rORATIOir 

30  EAST  t2ND  STREET  (l|i|l<  NEW  YORK  17.  N.  Y. 


<  Trade-marked  Products  oj  Dii  isions  and  Units  include  - - 

Synthetic  Organic  Chemicals  •  I.inde  Oxvsoi  •  Bakelite.  Krene.  and  Vinvlite  Plastics 
Prest-O-Lite  .Acetylene  •  PVROr.AX  Gas  •  National  Carltons  •  F.vereaDY  Flashli"hts  and  Batteries 
.AcHESON  Electrodes  •  PrESTONE  and  TrEK  .Anti-Freezes  •  LLECTROyiET  .Alloys  and  Metals  •  HaVNES  STELLITE  .Alloys 

EDI! 


^  ...where 
buying  decisions 
are  made! 


Baltimore  is  traditionally  a  city 
of  home  owners.  And  in  Baltimore 
the  Sunpapers  go  home ! 


In  more  than  4,000  solid  blocks 
of  Baltimore  homes,  every  home  is 
served  regularly  by  a  Sunpaper  Carrier. 
In  thousands  of  other  blocks, 
all  but  one  or  two  homes 
get  this  regular  service. 


EVERYTHING  IN  BALTIMORE  REVOLVES 
AROUND  THE 


What  does  this  mean  to  advertisers? 
Just  this :  to  have  your 
message  read  by  the  whole  family,  in 
the  home,  put  it  in  the  Sunpapers — 
daily  and  Sunday. 


•  MORNING 


Daily  Circulation:  366,697;  Sunday:  309,973 


•  EVENING 


•  SUNDAY 


uonal  Representatives:  Cresmer  &  Woodward.  Inc..  Mew  York,  San  Franc  Isco  &  Los  Angeles:  Osborn.  Scolaro.  Meeker  &  Scott.  Cbicago  &  Detroit 
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it  wouldn’t  be  Christmas  without  a  tree 


omehow 


Since  childhood  the  tree  has  been  the  very  spirit  of  Christmas 
—  clean  and  fragrant . . .  gayeU’  and  cheer  in  its  lights  and 
ornaments  . . .  loving  gifts  heaped  beneath  it. 


Observe  these  Safety  Rules 
for  a  Merry  Christmas 


Where  it  stands  . . .  there  is  your  own  little  corner  of  happiness 
in  a  troubled  world.  What  it  stands  for  . . .  makes  you  deeply 
thankful  that  you  are  an  American  with  a  right  to  express  freely 
your  belief  in  a  way  of  living  that  seeks  peace  and  good  will 
for  all  mankind. 


DO  choose  .1  small  tree.  It's  less  of  a  fire  hazard. 
Keep  it  away  from  radiators,  heater,  fireplace.  Use 
wiring  with  the  U.L.  Label.  Dispose  of  gift  wrap¬ 
pings  promptly  outside  the  house.  Take  tree  down 
when  needles  start  to  fall. 

DON'T  u.se  cotton,  paper  or  other  flammable 
material  for  decorations.  Don’t  use  candles.  Don’t 
use  frayed  light  strings  or  worn  extension  cords. 
Don’t  overload  circuits.  Don’t  leave  tree  lights 
burning  when  you  go  out.  Don’t  smoke  or  use 
matches  near  tree. 


Guard  this  tree  ...  as  you  would  guard  your  way  of  life.  Protect  it 
from  thoughtless  or  careless  acts  that  would  change  this  symbol 
of  Christmas  joy.  in  a  tragic  instant,  into  a  flaming  inferno. 


AN  ADVERTISEMENT  SPONSORED  BY  THE  STOCK  FIRE  INSURANCE  COMPANIES.  THEIR  AGENTS  AND  BROKERS, 
THROUGH  THE  NATIONAL  BOARD  OP  PIRE  UNDERWRITERS.  tS  JOHN  STREET,  NEW  YORK  7,  N.  Y. 
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Thirty  high  speed  Goss  units  are  giving 
Cincinnati  Enquirer  readers  all  the  breaks  on 
late  news  in  a  quality-printed  paper.  Recently 
installed  are  14  Goss  Headliner  Units  with 
Tension  Lock-Up,  three  pairs  of  folders  and 
four  double  color  decks.  This  huge  line  of 
presses  (shown  above)  is  in  addition  to  16 
Goss  units — insteJled  in  1925 — to  which 
seven  color  cylinders  have  been  added. 
Thus  combined  in  this  plant  is  evidence 
of  Goss  stamina  and  the  most  adveinced 
design  in  newspaper  press  eqmpment. 


THE  GOSS  PRINTING  PRESS  COMPANY 
1535  S.  Paulina  St.,  Chicago  8 
Duplex  Division:  Battle  Creek,  Mich. 

Goss  Printing  Press  Co.  Ltd.,  Preston,  England,  * 
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they  give  you 


more  enlightenment 


than  “most 


Secretaries  of  State 


Recently  a  member  of  The  New  York  Times  staff 
won  an  award  as  tribute  for  having  “done  more 
for  the  enlightenment  of  the  American  public  in 
international  affairs  than  most  Secretaries  of  State.” 


The  tribute  fits.  But  it  stretches,  too.  x4nd  the 
correspondent  who  won  it  would  he  the  first  to  apply 
it  to  the  whole  foreign  staff  of  The  New  York  Times. 


Drawing  upon  the  daily  reports  of  more  than  50 
skilled  full-time  foreign  correspondents — as  well  as 
several  times  that  number  of  part-time  correspond¬ 


Slje  iN'etar  jfforlc 


"AUj  the  news  THAT'S  PIT  TO  PRINT  ’ 


8 


ents  and  more  than  a  dozen  wire  services — The  New 
York  Times  every  day  supplies  its  readers  with  more 
foreign  news  than  they  can  get  from  any  other  source. 


The  Times  foreign  service  is  famous  for  being  com¬ 
plete,  reliable,  prompt,  often  ahead  of  the  headlines. 


That  is  why  people  everywhere  who  have  to  be 
reliably  informed  about  foreign  affairs — diplomats, 
editors,  business  executives,  citizens — make  reading 
The  New  York  Times  a  dailv  “must.” 


t*  r\  T  *r  n  x 


irrOR  PUBLISHER  •  The  SPOT  NEWS .  Pcq>er  pi  .the  Newagopcr-rmH 

*  '■  ^  “  EVERY  SATUHDAT  FOUNDED  IN  1884  '  ^  " 


TABLE  2 

fuU-  part- 
time  time  none 

managing  editor .  21  .  B  4 

dty  editor .  11  ®  16 

news  eilitor .  10  5  18 

wire  editor .  12  7  14 

sports  editor .  19  5  9 

society  editor .  25  5  3 

editorial  writer . /  11  10  12 

farm  editor,  etc .  3  1  29 

(one  paper  out  of  34  failed  to  designate 
editors’  positions) 


Circulation  Is  Around  7,800  (P.M.) 

And  It  Has  32  on  Total  PoyroU  r  Le^af  "S.  SS 

—  rt  3xr*ii’ _  r*  o  *  academicians  are  by  no 

By  Dr.  William  r.  bwmdler,  means  the  only  ones  to  blame. 

School  of  Jouimalism.  University  of  Nebraska  I  recall  an  Inland  Daily  Press 

Association  meeting  not  many 

The  median-size  daily  newspa-  ganizatkm  of  a  Hearst  paper  or  months  ago  where  an  enthusiastic 

per  in  ihe  United  States  is  likely  the  Chicago  Tribune.  classified  advertising  manager  was 

to  have  a  total  payroll  of  about  A  quick  check  of  well-accepted  exhorting  the  audience  of  pub- 
32  persons,  of  which  15  will  be  college  textbooks  confirms  this  lishers  to  try  a  particular  project  f®r  practical  use^  to  smaller  erty 
mechanical  department  employes,  impression.  A  good  introductory  he  had  found  profitable.  advertisers.  Happily,  several  of  the 

four  reporters  and  two  or  three  work  for  beginning  students  de-  “Surely,”  he  said,  “you  can  leading  mat  services  seem  to  have 
local  salesmen  for  display  adver-  scribes  a  “typical”  daily  with  40  spare  one  or  two  of’  your  classi-  l^ken  this  criticism  to  heart  more 
thing.  This  newspaper  owns  its  editorial  employes;  another  speaks  tied  salesmen  for  this  job.”  recently  and  have  tried  to  tailor 

own  building,  usually  a  two-story  of  a  “small  city”  publication  with  Three  publishers  sitting  in  front  produd  1°  fhe  o*  ^1*® 

structure,  and  its  mechanical  a  cable  editor,  if  you  please;  while  of  me  glanced  at  each  other  in  market.  But  until  quite  recently 
equipment  includes  five  compos-  a  third  refers  glibly  to  an  ad-  wry  amusement.  *h®  manufacturers  of  prmtmg 

ing-machines  and  a  stereotyping  vertising  promotion  department  “Hell,”  said  one,  “we’ve  only  presses  have  not  been  able  to  of- 
department,  but  there  is  only  a  whose  budget  would  probably  ex-  got  two  people  in  our  whole  ad  f®*"  ^  model  particularly  designed 
50-50  chance  of  its  having  its  ceed  the  entire  payroll  of  the  de^rtment.”  ^or  the  production  needs  of  one- 

own  photo-engraving  plant.  median-size  publications  surveyed  The  others  nodded  svmnathet-  two-edition  dailies;  they  ap- 


5  824  effort  to  get  a  little  closer 

5.2^  to  reality,  two  surveys  were  made 
6,816  —one  a  statistical  inventory  of 
‘s’.m  the  facilities  of  middle-size  daily 
9.062  publications,  the  other  a  partial 
lo’^  cont®nt-analysis  of  typical  issues 
8!224  of  these  papers.  If  the  reader  will 
5,285  bear  in  mind  that  half  of  the 
daily  newspapers  of  America  op¬ 
erate  on  more  limited  facilities 
than  these,  he  will  begin  to  under¬ 
stand  the  real  makeup  of  the 
U.  S.  press. 

[Continued  on  next  page) 


were  all  guilty  of  the  same  J 

"Tor-thinking  of  the  U.  S.  daily 

newspaper  as  something  with  the  ‘Paper  jointly  m 

■"-•latherinj  p<„„,i,|  of  a 

rw  t ork  T imes  or  Chicago  Paper  published 

Doily  News,  or  the  advertising 
circulation  promotional  or- 
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The  Median  Daily 

continued  from  page  5 


Notice,  at  the  outset,  that  this 
study  was  devoted  to  papers  of 
median,  rather  than  average,  cir¬ 
culation.  The  gigantic  figures  for 
the  metropolitan  press  always  pull 
the  average  circulation  well  up 
above  what  is  the  true  figure  for 
the  lower  half  of  the  newspapers 
in  the  country.  And  in  an  era  of 
one-newspaper  town,  it  is  the  fig¬ 
ure  which  will  be  numerically 
halfway  between  the  largest  and 
the  smallest  which  is  more  sig¬ 
nificant. 

To  find  the  median-circulation 
daily  newspapers,  a  statistical  ar¬ 
ray  of  circulation  figures  was  pre¬ 
pared  for  every  state  except  I>eia- 
ware,  which  has  only  one  daily 
town  and  that  a  metropolitan  one. 
The  circulation  figures  are  those 
quoted  in  the  Editor  &  Publisher 
1950  Yearbook.  The  figure  which 
is  halfway  in  the  list  of  circula¬ 
tions  thus  arrayed  is  the  median; 
but  in  most  states  the  great  dis¬ 
crepancy  between  one  or  two 
metropolitan-size  dailies  still  tends 
to  make  the  figure  too  high.  So 
a  second  array  was  then  made, 
using  all  circulation  figures  except 
those  of  metropolitan  areas,  and  a 
median  selected  from  this  list. 
Then  a  figure  which  was  approxi¬ 
mately  halfway  between  the  two 
medians  was  selected  as  a  weighted 
figure,  and  the  newspaper  in  that 
state  having  this  circulation  was 
selected  for  study. 

Dailies  Quizzed 

Questionnaires  were  sent  to  the 
median  daily  in  each  state,  to 
gather  details  about  the  personnel, 
physical  equipment  and  general 
operating  program  of  the  news¬ 
paper  concerned.  The  summary 
of  the  replies  from  34  of  the 
states  appear  anonymously  in  the 
paragraphs  which  follow,  but  it 
will  certainly  be  of  value  to  know 
which  publication  in  each  state 
was  found  to  be  the  median. 
Table  1  gives  this  information, 
along  with  some  supplementary 
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Any  article  appearing  in  this  pub¬ 
lication  may  be  reproduced  provid¬ 
ing  acknowledgement  is  made  of 
the  Editor  &  Publisher  copyright 
and  the  date  of  issue. 


data;  further  details  on  these  news¬ 
papers  can  be  gleaned  from  the 
Editot  &  Publirfier  Yearbook  and 
from  examination  of  copies  of 
the  papers  themselves. 

Content  analysis  of  these  news¬ 
papers  indicates  that  most  of  them 
have  one  or  two  columns  of  edi¬ 
torials,  although  only  one-fourth 
have  full  editorial  pages  and 
about  one-third  have  an  editorial 
cartoon.  About  one-third  rely  en¬ 
tirely  on  syndicate  material  to  fill 
their  editorial  space,  and  none  has 
a  completely  locally-written  edi¬ 
torial  page.  Most  of  them  devote 
at  least  one  full  page  to  sports, 
and  more  than  half  allot  a  full 
page  to  society  news.  One-fourth 
of  the  median  papers  have  a  col¬ 
umn  or  more  of  business  news, 
including  local  produce  statistics. 
Almost  every  publication  has  at 
least  one  syndicated  column,  with 
half  of  the  papers  having  two  or 
three  and  one  paper  running  six. 
Only  one-fifth  have  any  local  col¬ 
umn. 

22  Is  Tops 

.\mong  these  newspapers,  one 
reported  22  full-time  reporters  in 
its  news  department,  but  none  of 
the  others  had  more  than  nine, 
and  the  median  for  the  34  states 
was  four.  Only  12  have  full-time 
staff  photographers,  but  13  more 
have  a  combination  reporter-pho¬ 
tographer  and  six  others  have 
more  than  one  such  combination. 
The  figures  on  string  correspon¬ 
dents  ran  from  one  paper  which 
had  two  to  another  which  had 
1 10.  but  most  of  the  publications 
fell  into  two  groups,  one  ranging 
from  eight  to  16,  the  other  from 
25  to  40;  the  median  was  12 
stringers. 

Twenty-seven  of  the  dailies  had 
only  one  wire  service  apiece,  five 
had  two  services  and  two  take 
three.  Nine  papers  take  one  syn¬ 
dicate  service,  nine  others  take 
two,  and  seven  take  three;  the 
rest  are  scattered  up  to  a  single 
daily  which  claims  to  subscribe  to 
10  services. 

An  editor  on  a  median-size  daily 
is  an  exception  if  he  spends  full 
time  on  his  job.  Frequently  one 
man  combines  the  functions  of 
two  editorial  positions,  or  more. 
The  manging  editor  commonly  is 
also  the  city  editor  and  the  editor¬ 
ial  writer — although  12  of  the  re¬ 
porting  papers  said  they  had  no 
one  writing  editorials  locally.  The 
wire  editor  frequently  combined 
the  work  of  the  news  editor  and 
sports  editor.  There  were  more 
full-time  editors  for  society  than 
for  any  other  specialized  post, 
but  occasionally  these  persons 
turned  out  also  to  be  in  charge  of 
amusements  and  similar  depart¬ 
ments. 

In  the  advertising  departments, 
executives  are  even  scarcer  than 
on  the  news  side — almost  always 
because  the  publisher  is  also  the 
ad  manager.  One  paper  did  not 
break  down  its  advertising  depart¬ 
ment  functions  at  all,  explaining 
that  “everyone  does  a  little  of 
everything.”  Of  the  remaining 


newspapers  which  reported,  15 
had  full-time  advertising  manats 
and  16  had  full-time  classified 
managers.  The  rest  of  them  re¬ 
ported  that  the  advertising  admin¬ 
istration  was  under  the  office  of 
the  publisher,  “the  business  office,” 
or  a  part-time  manager  who  de¬ 
voted  the  rest  of  his  time  to  sell¬ 
ing. 

Sixteen  dailies  take  one  mat 
service  each  for  their  local  ac¬ 
counts;  10  take  two  services,  four 
take  three,  one  takes  five  and  one 
takes  seven.  Six  papers  have  one 
full-time  display  space  salesman, 
eight  have  two,  seven  have  three, 
six  have  four,  three  have  five  and 
two  have  six  salesmen.  These 
persons  in  the  vast  majority  of 
cases  are  their  own  copywriters, 
relying  on  the  mat  services  for 
art. 

Fourteen  papers  said  they  had 
no  full-time  classified  space  sell¬ 
ers;  12  papers  have  one  apiece, 
six  have  two  and  one  has  three. 

The  content  analysis  of  the  ad¬ 
vertising  of  these  dailies  showed 
that  betwen  58  and  64  percent  of 
their  total  printed  space  is  devoted 
to  advertising.  Of  this  space,  eight 
to  12  columns  are  given  over  to 
classified.  The  remainder  is  about 
equally  divided  between  local  and 
national  display,  although  in  four 
or  five  papers  the  national  linage 
was  about  one-fourth  of  the  total 
display. 

Most  of  the  papers  have  full¬ 
time  circulation  managers,  with  25 
out  of  34  so  reporting.  The  rest 
of  them  apparently  combine  this 
job  with  that  of  the  publisher.  In 
1 7  cases  the  manager  has  only  one 
or  two  office  workers,  usually 
clerical.  Ten  papers  said  they  had 
no  full-time  workers  on  city  circu¬ 
lation,  20  had  none  on  country 
circulation,  and  17  had  no  office 
personnel  at  all. 

Ownership  Data 

Twenty-eight  of  the  dailies  are 
incorporated,  two  are  partnerships 
and  four  are  individual  ownership 
situations.  Twenty-eight  also  own 
their  buildings,  and  17  of  the 
buildings  are  two  stories  in  height 
exclusive  of  basements.  Nineteen 
plants  have  their  own  photo-en¬ 
graving  facilities,  but  15  do  not. 
The  minimum  number  of  compos¬ 
ing-machines  listed  was  two,  and 
the  maximum  was  14,  but  most  of 
the  papers  have  either  four  or 
five.  The  total  payroll  number 
for  31  of  the  34  papers  was  with¬ 
in  a  range  from  13  to  58;  one 
paper  had  74  employes  and  staff 
members,  another  had  109  and  a 
third  153,  The  median  figure  was 
32. 

This,  then,  is  the  composition 
of  the  median-size  daily  newspa¬ 
per  in  America  in  1950.  It  is 
manifestly  not  an  exhaustive 
analysis  that  has  been  made*  but 
the  writer  hopes  that  the  data 
gathered,  which  so  definitely  is  at 
variance  with  the  apparent  pre¬ 
vailing  idea  of  the  press,  will  be 
of  some  use  in  making  the  picture 
more  realistic. 


Story 'XJntrue/ 
Ruling  on  Sealed 
Papers  Avoided 

The  New  York  Court  of  Ap¬ 
peals  has  unanimously  decid^ 
that  a  New  York  Daily  News  story 
based  on  a  sealed  affidavit  filed  in 
a  matrimonial  action  was  “neither 
fair  nor  true.” 

The  Court  made  no  finding  on 
another  issue  arising  from  the 
$500,000  libel  suit  brought  by 
Robert  R.  Stevenson,  a  former 
General  Foods  executive,  against 
the  newspaper.  The  Appellate  Di¬ 
vision  of  New  York  Supreme 
Court  had  ruled  in  a  3-2  decision 
that  the  defense  of  privilege  (fair 
and  true  report  of  judicial  pro¬ 
ceedings)  cannot  be  upheld  if  the 
affidavit  involved  was  not  open  to 
the  public. 

Appealed  by  Newspaper 

News  counsel  had  appealed  the 
adverse  decision  arguing  that  the 
sealing  of  matrimonial  records  i 
invalid,  unreasonable  and  in  con¬ 
flict  with  other  sections  of  the  law. 
The  American  Newspaper  Pub¬ 
lishers  Association  had  filed  a  sup¬ 
porting  brief  in  what  was  consi^ 
ered  a  test  case,  claiming  that  fim- 
dom  of  the  press  was  involved. 

But  the  highest  court  took  no 
stand  on  the  lower  court’s  deci¬ 
sion  relating  to  privilege  as  it  ap¬ 
plies  to  sealed  documents. 
Court  of  Appeals  found  that  priv¬ 
ilege  did  not  attach  to  the  artick 
in  question  and  failed  to  go  into 
the  related  issue. 

The  opinion  by  Chief  Judge 
John  T.  Loughran,  in  which  the 
others  concurred,  stated:  “The 
privilege  established  by  section 
337  for  reports  of  judicial  proceed¬ 
ings  embraces  only  ‘full,  fmr  and 
impartial’  reports  of  such  pro¬ 
ceedings.  In  our  judgment,  the 
article  in  question  falls  far  short 
of  that  standard.  The  article  said 
that  Stevenson’s  wife  made  her 
charges  against  him  ‘yesterday*— 
an  assertion  that  was  false.  The  ar¬ 
ticle  made  no  mention  of  the  fact 
that  the  charges  were  made  as 
part  of  a  motion  which  had  ther^ 
tofore  been  withdrawn — an  omis¬ 
sion  that  was  unfair.  In  short,  the 
article  was  neither  true  nor  fair 
and  consequently  the  privilege  did 
not  attach  to  it.” 

The  opinion  also  stated:  “The 
article  so  published  by  the  defen¬ 
dant  had  an  obvious  tendency  to 
disparage  Stevenson.” 


Masons  May  Buy 
Daniels'  Mansion 

Raleigh,  N.  C. — Raleigh’s  three 
Masonic  lodges  have  obtained  an 
option  to  purchase  for  $65,000 
the  home  of  Josephus  Daniels, 
late  editor  and  publisher  of  the 
News  and  Observer.  Wakestoae, 
the  late  editor’s  big  mansion,  no* 
is  owned  by  his  heirs. 
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Noel  Captured  . . .  ‘His  Heart  Was  Too  Big’ 


By  Stan  Swinton 


(Editor’s  Note:  Stan  Swin¬ 
ton  teamed  with  AP  Photog¬ 
rapher  Frank  Noel  in  cover¬ 
ing  the  war  in  northeast  Ko¬ 
rea  from  the  Wonsan  landing 
in  late  October  until  Nov.  28 
when  Mr.  Swinton  was  .sent 
to  Tokyo  for  a  rest.) 


Tokyo  —  The  Chinese  Commu¬ 
nists  have  captured  Pulitzer  Prize 
Winner  Frank  Noel,  the  laughing 
man  with  the 
PFC  (Private 
First  Class) 
stripe  pasted  on 
his  battered 
Speed  Graphic. 

They  captured 
Frank  because 
his  heart  was  too 
big. 

The  ace  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press  pho¬ 
tographer  and  I 
were  to  have 


Noel 


flown  back  to  Tokyo  together  for 
a  rest.  The  night  before,  Frank 
said: 

“Old  pappy  is  going  to  stay 
here.  I  feel  better  up  with  the 
kids  at  the  front.” 

Frank  did  not  say  so,  but  he 
knew  the  kids  up  front  felt  better 
when  he  was  around. 


It  happened  Friday  night  near 
Koto,  which  is  six  miles  south  of 
the  Changjin  Reservoir  in  north¬ 
east  Korea.  Marine  Capt.  Michael 
Capraro,  a  Public  Information 
Officer,  saw  Noel  captured. 

Convoy  Ambushed 

A  convoy  was  trying  to  break 
through  to  a  cut-off  .American 
Marine  regiment.  The  convoy, 
carrying  supplies  and  reinforce¬ 
ments,  was  ambushed  several  miles 
south  of  Koto. 

Capraro  was  with  Noel  when 
the  column  was  attacked.  Later 
Capraro  told  newsmen  he  saw 
Noel  dragged  away  by  Chinese 
Reds. 

Noel.  45-year-old  veteran  of 
many  Korean  campaigns,  volun¬ 
teered  to  take  a  jeep  down  the 
road  after  it  became  apparent 
that  the  Reds  were  coming  at  the 
convoy  from  all  sides.  He  was 
going  after  assistance. 

That’s  when  the  Reds  got  him. 

Frank  had  seen  many  wars — 
the  big  ones  and  the  nasty  little 
ones.  Somewhere  along  the  line, 
maybe  in  Burma  or  Germany  or 
Palestine  or  Greece,  Frank  for¬ 
got  how  to  be  afraid. 

He  was  a  nice  guy  for  the 
young  Marines  to  have  around. 

Maybe  that  was  why  the  Mar¬ 
ines  sent  Frank’s  boss  a  letter 
'  the  other  day  saying  he  had  “per¬ 


sonally  risked  his  life  many  times 
in  order  to  obtain  news  photo¬ 
graphs  .  .  .  remarkable  for  clar¬ 
ity.  action  and  combat  color.” 

A  couple  of  weeks  ago.  Frank 
was  cut  off  with  two  Marine  bat¬ 
talions.  .Afterwards  I  tried  to 
talk  him  into  going  back  to  Ham- 
hung  for  a  rest. 

“Nope,”  he  said.  .And  that  was 
that. 

He  stayed  up  front — with  the 
companies  and  the  platoons — 
more  during  the  past  six  weeks 
than  any  other  newsman  or  pho¬ 
tographer  I  know  of. 

His  last  great  photo  beat  was 
the  first  shot  of  the  Changjin 
Reservoir  when  the  Marines  fi¬ 
nally  punched  their  way  there. 
He  got  it  by  walking  across  the 
snowy  hills  with  the  first  patrol. 

Noel  won  his  Pulitzer  Prize  in 
1943  for  a  picture,  “Water,”  show¬ 
ing  a  Lascar  Indian  in  a  lifeboat 
begging  for  water. 

Frank  snapped  the  picture  from 
a  nearby  lifeboat.  He  had  left 
doomed  Singapore  enroute  to  Cal¬ 
cutta  after  covering  the  1941-42 
winter  Malayan  campaign.  The 
ship  was  sunk  in  a  night  attack, 
the  first  reported  sinking  by  a 
Japanese  submarine  in  the  Indian 
Ocean. 

He  joined  the  Associated  Press 
in  1937,  after  working  for  the 


Kansas  City  Star,  the  Oklahoma 
City  News  and  the  Wichita  Eagle. 
After  World  War  II,  he  covered 
the  Mediterranean  area,  the  Near 
East  and  Germany — until  the  Ko¬ 
rean  war  broke  out.  He  couldn’t 
stay  away  from  the  biggest  photo 
story  of  the  year. 

There’s  one  last  thing:  Don’t 
write  off  Pappy  Noel.  He  has 
seen  a  lot  of  war  and  any  num¬ 
ber  of  tight  spots.  1  am  betting 
Frank  will  come  back — probably 
with  exclusive  pictures. 


More  light  on  the  capture  of 
the  veteran  cameraman  came  on 
Dec.  5  from  two  Marine  MP’s 
who  were  taken  prisoner  with 
him  but  later  escaped.  They  said 
Mr.  Noel  was  not  wounded  and 
was  marched  away  to  the  north 
by  the  Chinese. 

“When  Frank  joined  us,  he 
was  the  coolest  of  the  lot,”  said 
one  MP.  “In  fact,”  I  thought  the 
old  guy  was  a  Marine  warrant 
officer.  We  were  all  mixed  and  in 
the  darkness  I  didn’t  at  first  recog¬ 
nize  the  guy  with  the  camera.” 

Teufel,  the  Schnauzer  that  Mr. 
Noel  picked  up  in  Germany  and 
talked  through  customs  and  in¬ 
spectors  all  the  way  to  Japan,  is 
waiting  for  his  return  in  Tokyo, 
where  she  is  being  cared  for  at 
the  British  Embassy. 


li/ar—^/(orean  L.-onfudion 

War  Writers  Wander 
In  Search  of  Front 


(Chaotic  conditions  all  but 
overwhelmed  reporters  trying  to 
cover  the  war  in  Korea  this  week 
as  the  fluid  fighting  rapidly  dete¬ 
riorated  into  a  near-rout  for  the 
borne  team. 

Front  lines  and  command  posts 
retreated  so  fast  that  correspond¬ 
ents  and  photographers  often 
found  themselves  lost  in  territory 
acquired  or  about  to  be  acquired 
by  the  rampaging  hordes  of  Chi¬ 
nese  Communists  pouring  down  in 
irresistible  force  from  their  bot¬ 
tomless  manpower  reservoirs. 

The  sharp  reverses  suffered  by 
the  UN  forces  caused  strong  new 
demands  for  strict  censorship 
to  deny  information  to  the 
enemy. 

1  Captured,  1  Wounded 

Frank  Noel,  Associated  Press 
photographer,  was  captured  by 
the  Chinese  south  of  Koto  the 
night  of  Dec.  1  and  was  marched 
off  toward  the  north.  He  was  the 
3<ith  American  casualty  in  the 
ooirespondents’  corps. 

Charles  B.  Wilson,  Columbus 
Ohio  State  Journal  photographer 
who  was  on  active  duty  with  the 
Marine  Corps  suffered  “gunshot 


wounds  in  the  stomach”  in  battle 
on  Nov.  26.  He  left  Columbus 
last  Labor  Day  with  members  of 
the  Marine  Corps  Reserve  and  was 
attached  to  the  1st  Marine  Divi¬ 
sion. 

‘Like  Lost  Souls’ 
“Reporters  striving  to  keep 
abreast  of  developments  in  this 
war  have  been  wandering  like  lost 
souls  the  last  few  days,  looking 
for  the  front  lines,”  wrote  Don 
Huth  of  the  Associated  Press, 

“The  sudden  general  withdrawal 
of  United  Nations  troops  along 
the  entire  battlefront  in  northwest 
Korea  has  brought  on  the  confu¬ 
sion. 

“Command  posts  where  corre¬ 
spondents  depart  in  the  morning 
are  not  there  by  nightfall.  They’ve 
usually  been  moved  to  some  rear 
location.  A  road  leading  toward 
the  front  line  one  day  is  a  battle 
area  the  next.  Enemy  road  blocks 
bob  up  regularly  on  supposedly 
well  established  supply  routes.  At 
any  turn  sniper  fire  may  come 
pinging  toward  the  highway. 

“Fighting  shifts  rapidly,  often 
before  a  newsman  at  corps  head¬ 
quarters  can  get  to  the  scene  of  a 


reported  action.  More  than  one 
correspondent  headed  for  the 
front  has  passed  through  a  town, 
and  then  been  told  at  an  advance 
command  post,  ‘Hell,  that  town 
fell  to  the  enemy  an  hour  ago, 
and  there  are  a  couple  of  road 
bltK'ks  on  the  road  you  used.’ 

“In  any  sector  the  situation  may 
change  in  minutes.  Jeep-loads  of 
newsmen  stop  frequently  along 
the  way  to  ask  about  conditions 
ahead.  The  answer  they  usually 
get  is,  ‘I  don’t  know  any  more 
than  you  do.’ 

“Associated  Press  correspondent 
Tom  Lambert  visited  one  com¬ 
mand  post  in  the  U.  S.  2nd  Divi¬ 
sion’s  area  and  left  before  dark 
to  write  and  send  out  his  story. 

“When  he  returned  next  morn¬ 
ing  he  found  that  the  Chinese  had 
broken  into  the  CP  perimeter, 
killing  officers  and  men  in  their 
tents.  The  post  had  been  moved 
to  the  rear  during  the  night. 

“Like  homing  pigeons,  corre¬ 
spondents  from  all  points  along  the 
front  have  filtered  back  to  8th 
Army  Headquarters  to  ‘regroup,’ 
borrowing  a  word  from  the  com¬ 
muniques.  Harried  Public  Infor¬ 
mation  Officers  dig  up  extra  cots 
and  clear  floor  space  for  Ameri¬ 
can.  British.  French,  Australian, 
Turkish  and  Chinese  newsmen.” 

Icy  Discomfort 

Cold  and  snow  now  cause  the 
correspondents  as  much  discom¬ 
fort  as  heat  and  mud  did  last  sum¬ 
mer. 


Military  security  policy  was 
tightened  and  demands  for  official 
censorship  again  were  heard.  Cor¬ 
respondents  were  cautioned  offi¬ 
cially  that  revelation  of  the  loca¬ 
tion  of  positions  to  which  the  UN 
troops  had  withdrawn  would  give 
aid  and  comfort  to  the  enemy. 

An  Army  spokesman  told  the 
newsmen,  who  have  been  under 
self-imposed  censorship,  that  they 
no  longer  would  be  informed  of 
up-to-the-minute  developments. 

Censorship  Urged 

Lt.-Gen.  Sir  Horace  Robertson, 
commander-in-chief  of  British 
Commonwealth  occupation  forces 
in  Japan,  urged  censorship  of  war 
news.  His  statement  read: 

“Against  an  enemy  of  known 
limited  capacity  such  as  the  North 
Koreans  it  might  well  be  advan¬ 
tageous  to  relax  the  accepted 
standards  of  security  in  war  to 
enable  the  world  to  be  kept  fully 
informed. 

“But  now  against  a  powerful 
new  enemy,  making  undeclared 
war  on  the  United  Nations  and 
attacking  their  forces  in  over¬ 
whelming  strength,  we  should  no 
longer  broadcast  to  them  over  the 
radio  all  the  latest  details  of  the 
disposition  of  our  forces  and  their 
movements,  nor  similarly  keep 
them  fully  informed  through  the 
world  press. 

“Such  actions  must  be  as  useful 
to  the  enemy  as  a  first  class  intel- 
( Continued  on  page  70) 
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Daily  Worker 
Ban  Hearing 
Is  Postponed 

Supreme  Court  Justice  Bernard 
Botein  postponed  by  consent  to 
Dec.  15  hearing  of  a  motion  by 
the  Daily  Worker  to  enjoin  the 
Newsdealers  Association  of  Great¬ 
er  New  York,  Inc.,  from  voting 
or  acting  upon  a  resolution  to  bar 
newsstand  sales  of  the  publication. 

The  petition  for  temporary  in¬ 
junction  brought  by  Freedom  of 
the  Press  Co.,  Inc.,  publishers  of 
the  daily,  asserted  that  the  pro¬ 
posed  boycott  “constitutes  unwar¬ 
ranted  and  unlawful  attempt  to 
censor  the  reading  matter  of  the 
public.” 

A  meeting  of  the  association 
was  being  held  Thursday  as  E  &  P 
went  to  press  “to  decide  whether 
a  referendum  vote  would  be  taken 
before  a  court  decision.” 

William  Richter,  president  and 
counsel  of  the  association,  said 
there  is  nothing  to  prevent  a  vote 
since  Supreme  Court  Justice  Car- 
roll  G.  Walter  in  signing  the  show- 
cause  order  had  refused  to  grant 
a  stay  banning  the  vote. 

Mr.  Richter  indicated  that  he 
may  ask  for  a  hearing  on  the  mo¬ 
tion  for  temporary  injunction  in¬ 
stead  of  just  submitting  papers.  He 
said  his  organization  is  assembling 
information  to  show  the  court  that 
the  Daily  Worker  is  subversive. 
Veterans’  organizations  may  enter 
the  case  as  friends  of  the  court, 
he  said.  Some  of  these  groups, 
along  with  others,  have  commend¬ 
ed  the  position  of  the  newsdealers 
who  do  not  want  to  sell  the  Daily 
Worker. 

Some  members  of  the  associa¬ 
tion,  Mr.  Richter  said,  have  de¬ 
clined  to  sell  the  Daily  Worker 
in  the  past  and  others  have  put 
it  under  their  counters.  He  said 
the  newspaper  has  not  challenged 
the  right  of  individual  dealers  to 
refuse  to  sell  it  in  the  past. 

Members  of  the  association, 
many  of  whom  are  war  veterans, 
have  taken  a  loyalty  oath,  which 
they  must  violate  in  order  to  sell 
the  paper  in  dispute,  Mr.  Richter 
told  E  &  P, 

The  association  claims  to  repre¬ 
sent  500  of  the  1,500  licensed 
newsstand  dealers  in  the  five  bor¬ 
oughs. 

Mr.  Richter  said  that  of  400 
messages  he  had  received,  80% 
favored  the  proposed  ban. 

The  American  Civil  Liberties 
Union  opposed  the  ban,  stating  it 
abhorred  communism  but  that  it 
believed  this  case  involves  free 
speech.  Five  newsdealers  in  the 
Brighton  Beach  section  of  Brook¬ 
lyn  asserted  a  ban  would  deprive 
them  of  the  right  to  earn  a  liveli¬ 
hood. 

‘The  Daily  Worker  does  not 
intend  to  surrender  the  Bill  of 
Rights,”  said  Phil  Bart,*  the  paper’s 
general  manager.  “It  intends  to 
fight  for  it.  It  will  fight  for  the 
right  of  New  York  newspaper 


S'»Vfl“dL\^'';h.rwrw*fl:re  Huge  Regular  Merely  Advice 

the  support  of  thousands  of  Amer-  Portland,  Ore. — The  Oregoi 

icans  of  diverse  opinion  who  are  uaillwIlS  Journal,  in  reporting  a  speed 

opposed  to  destroying  the  freedom  Viileik  by  Marshall  N.  Dana,  edHo 

of  the  press.  ”  I  UlG  DHOpping 

A  news  story  in  the  Dai  y  “Largest  Paper”  boxes  are  com-  innnnlism  ctudents  at  th 

Worker  asserted;  “The  Daily  q®  front  pages  all  over  the  ^““enfs  at 

Worker  and  the  Worker  are  not  country,  as  Christmas  advertising  Un'^ersity  of  Oregon,  quote 

the  official  organs  of  the  Commu-  zooms.  bim  as  saying:  “Don’t  end  a 

nist  Party.  They  are  published  by  York  Herald  Tribune  editorial  with  a  question.”  I 

the  .  Freedom  of  the  Press  Co.,  boasted  that  Sunday’s  (Dec.  3)  ‘  the  same  issue  of  the  Jouma 

the  n-iilv  Worker  a  main  news  section  editorial  ended  with:  “Ho' 

Meanwhile,  the  Daily  Worker  gf  jo6  pages,  was  the  larg- 

announced  plans  for  est  regular  edition  ever  published  ' _ * 

shop  delivery  in  New  York  and  109-year  history.  The  mam- 

for  its  ultimate  developme^nt  into  included  a  56-page  Trrtairirf  AOTIP 

a  nationwide  system.  A  drive  is  (tabloid)  Book  Section.  liaOlIig  ^0116 

on  for  the  maintenance  ot  a  reg-  P 

ular  daily  circulation  of  20.000  for  Every  Day  a  Big  One  LirOUp  nGpOrtS 

the  Daily  Worker.  On  the  same  day.  the  New  ^  ^ 

■  York  Times  had  a  main  section  IT ITOgiTOSS 


Merely  Advice 

Portland,  Ore. — The  Oregon 
Journal,  in  reporting  a  speech 
by  Marshall  N.  Dana,  editor 
of  the  editorial  page,  before 
the  joiinialism  students  at  the 
University  of  Oregon,  quoted 
him  as  saying:  “Don’t  end  an 
editorial  with  a  question.”  In 
the  same  issue  of  the  Journal, 
an  editorial  ended  with:  “How 
about  it.  Portlanders?” 


on  for  the  maintenance  of  a  reg¬ 
ular  daily  circulation  of  20.000  for 
the  Daily  Worker. 

■ 

Green  Recalls 
Great  Crusades 
Of  'Old  North' 


(tabloid)  Book  Section. 

Every  Day  a  Big  One 
On  the  same  day.  the  New 
York  Times  had  a  main  section 
(in  three  parts)  totalling  118 
pages.  At  that.  Advertising  Di- 


The  new  Central  Committee 


^  -A  °  -A  set  up  to  study  the  Retail  Tradioi 

rector  Monroe  Green  said,  consid- 

erable  advertising  was  omitted.  On  2°"^  ,™ks  submitted  a  progress 
succeeding  days  the  Times  was 

likewise  fat:  Monday,  50  pages;  the  ^c  7-8  meeting  of  the  Board 

of  Directors,  Audit  Bureau  of 


Phiiadelphia  —  me  ^pmiigui  ybursday,  68.  v,iivuiaiiuiis. 

was  turned  toward  Charles  C.  York  World-Telegram  Chairman  Gene  Robb,  of 

Green  at  the  25th  anniversary  re-  blossomed  with  76  pages  Hearst  Newspapers,  said  he  had 

union  of  the  North  American  Sur-  Wednesday.  brought  E.  R.  Hatton,  newspaper 

vivors  in  the  Poor  Richard  Clu6  Elsewhere’  representative  on  the  Board,  up 


_  The  spotlight  A?’  Circulations. 


was  turned  toward  Charles  C. 


Chairman  Gene  Robb,  of 


union  of  the  North  American  Sur-  Wednesday.  brought  E.  R.  Hatton,  newspaper 

vivors  in  the  Poor  Richard  Clu6  Elsewhere’  representative  on  the  Board,  up 

here  Dec.  2.  '*  *  *  to  date  on  the  committee’s  ac- 

Mr.  Green,  now  mana^ng  di-  Ind.— One  of  the  ‘‘''■‘■es.  The  group  was  formed 

rector  of  the  Advertising  Club  of  ,3  j  ^  ever  pub-  ^t  the  Octo^r  convention  of  the 

New  York,  was  the  old  North  Northern  Indiana  was  is-  Newspaper  Action  under  a  reso- 

Americans  promotion  manager —  Sunday  Nov  26  by  the  which  asked  the  ABC 

the  first  such  newspaper  executive  Tribune.  It ’consisted  July  1  to 

in  the  country.  of  96  pages  and  marked  the  open-  .  report  and  mean- 

He  beseeched  the  80-odd  former  •  r  rhHstmns  iraHo  in  '''"lie  suspend  the  application  of 

employe,  of ABC  Retail  Trading  Zone  rate 

alive  the  memory  of  the  degeased  advertising  of  which  120,-  contested  areas, 

newspaper  s  great  achievemeBts.  588  lines  were  retail  business.  The  The  Central  Committee,  com- 
I  doubt,  said,  it  we  wortd  percentage  was  67  advertising  and  prising  representatives  of  newspa- 
have  had  the  Pure  Food  and  Drug  news.  pers  in  all  circulation  groups. 

Act  if  it  hadn’t  be^  for  our  cm-  ♦  *  ♦  met  with  ABC  management  rep- 

sading.  And  the  Christinas  Seal  Beaver  Dam  (Wis.)  Daily  resentatives  Nov.  27-28  in  Chi- 

campaign  to  fight  mberc^sis  be-  46.page  edition  cago,  and  this  week  confened 

gan  in  the  N.  A.  office.  Don  t  for-  Christmas  advertising,  mak-  with  several  spokesmen  for  New 

get  >t.  .  ,  .u  ing  it  the  largest  issue  ever  pub-  York  City  morning  dailies. 

Mr  Green  commented  on  the  .  , he  newspaper.  Mr.  Robb  said  the  committee 

growth  of  promotion  departments  *  *  *  had  received  inquiries  from  small- 

in  newspapers  since  his  day,  men-  xi  v  ab  „  a  *-  c*”  papers  in  the  Midwest  and  1 

tioning  that  one  daily  has  more  meeting  to  hear  their  views  would 

'braSpS.’*"'''’'  p^bllS  by  the  RecorH^  “ 

Guesu  of  honor  were  Jerome  II.  nmei  Rerorel,  evening,  and  ftdr‘care'al'*liiat  *tiim  are 

Walker,  managing  editor  of  Edi-  Nov.  jnyjfgj  jo  ^  he  added. 

TOR  &  Publisher;  Joseph  W.  ana  ..1.  ^  ^  ^  expected  to 

Dragonetti,  Philadelpffia  corre-  v,  p  -p.  ,  present  the  progress  report  to  the 

s^ndent  for  E&P,  and  Char  es  W.  IUleioh  N.  C.-Tht  News  and  at  the  Westchester 

Duke  former  correspondent  who  s  48-page  Chnstmas  num  Country  Club,  Rye,  and  with  it  a 

IS  with  the  University  of  Penn-  ber,  by  far  the  biggest  Christmas  ^  ^BC  City  and 

sylvania.  it  Retail  Trading  Zone  committee 

James  G.  ^nn  77,  a  distin-  put  out,  carrmd  80,000  lines  of  the  Central  Committee 

guished  member  of  the  Bar,  re-  advertising,  ^ttering  by  nearly  jhe  day  prior  to  the  next 
called  his  days  as  City  Editor  of  12,000  lines  the  previous  record,  Bg^rd  meeting 
N.  A.,  terining  himself  “Simon  Le-  set  in  1949.  “We  have  not  formulated  any 

gree  of  the  City  Room.  The  t-i.  t-  •  e  definite  recommendations  as  yrt 

youngest  survivor  present  was  Cincinnati— The  Enquirer  Sun-  will  we  make  any  concluskws 

James  F.  Haas,  44,  a  copy  boy  in  day,  Dec.  3  edition  established  a  y^jjj  gj|  views  are  heard”  Mr. 
the  last  days  of  N.  A.  who  is  now  ^w  record  in  local  history.  Up  R„bb  commented, 
editor  of  the  Shenandoah  (Pa.)  to  4:45  p.m.,  Friday,  more  than  • 

Herald.  975  columns  of  advertising  had  „  ..  j 

S.  S.  Riddle,  of  Harrisburg,  an  been  set  within  the  week  in  the  alOUQCiy  ACIS  LllllltSCl 
executive  in  the  Pennsylvania  Enquirer  composing  room.  This  Albuquerque,  N.  M. — Adver- 
State  Chamber  of  Commerce,  was  did  not  include  the  two  national  tising  in  the  morning  Albuquerque 
elected  president,  succeeding  Har-  newspaper  supplements,  artgrav-  Journal  and  the  afternoon 
vey  McCall,  Jr.  of  the  Phila-  ure  or  the  comic  section.  It  was  querque  Tribune  is  being  limited 
delphia  (Pa.)  Bulletin  advertising  the  biggest  black-and-white  paper  to  85%  of  the  volume  for  De¬ 
staff.  On  Thursday,  Mr.  Riddle  in  the  Enquirer’s  110  years.  The  cember,  1948.  A  shortage  of 
died  after  suffering  a  heart  attack  entire  edition  comprised  300  pages  newsprint  made  the  limit  neces- 
at  home.  in  10  sections.  sary  the  papers  said. 
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Charles  G.  Ross  Dies 
With  ‘Big  Story’  Untold 


By  Jcones  J.  Butter 


Washington — Charles  G.  Ross  Correspondents  who  met  the 
died  at  his  desk  Tuesday,  on  the  press  secretary  at  the  late  after¬ 
job  he  was  aiways  planning  to  noon  conference  observed  that  he 

quit  “to  go  back  .  ^  coughed  several  times  with  diffi- 

to  n  e  w  s  p  a-  culty,  and  occasionally  mopped  his 

per  work.’’  brow,  but  it  was  known  that  Mr. 

President  Tru-  Ross,  65  years  old,  and  an  arth- 

man’s  press  sec-  ritic  sufferer,  was  not  in  general 

retary  passed  good  health  and  no  significance 

away  “sitting  on”  was  attached  to  his  appearance, 

one  of  the  big- 
the 

century  had 
spent  dealing 
with  the  news —  Ross 

as  a  part-time  re¬ 
porter  in  college;  a  reporter  and 
editor  here  and  abroad;  a  teacher 
of  journalism;  a  topflight  Wash¬ 
ington  correspondent;  and  lastly 
the  link  between  President  Tru¬ 
man  and  the  newsmen  here  and 
in  half  a  dozen  foreign  countries 
to  which  he  went  as  press  secre¬ 
tary  to  the  Chief  Executive. 

The  story  concerns  what  was 
discussed  and  what,  if  any,  agree¬ 
ments  were  reached  by  Mr.  Tru¬ 
man  and  Prime  Minister  Attlee, 
when  they  conferred  on  the  presi¬ 
dential  yacht. 

Mr.  Ross  called  the  correspon¬ 
dents  to  his  office,  told  them  he 
could  give  only  a  bare  outline, 
completed  his  recital,  and  a  few 
minutes  after  the  newsmen  re¬ 
turned  to  their  typewriters  and 
telephones,  he  slumped  over  his 
desk  and  died. 

News  Kept  from  Margaret 

The  death  became  Washington’s 
latest  “best  kept  story”  insofar  as 
Miss  Margaret  Truman  was  con¬ 
cerned.  Brig.  Gen.  Wallace  Gra¬ 
ham.  the  President’s  physician, 
pronounced  Mr.  Ross  dead  at 
5:50  p.  m.  Almost  one  full  hour 
later.  White  House  correspondents 

were  informed  by  Eben  Ayers,  .  j  ^ 

assistant  press  officer.  when  he  described  the  was 

Two  bourse  later.  Miss  Truman  pc^t  menu,  ^en  the  reporters  and  tt 
sang  to  a  capacity  audience  in  began  dictating  a  transcnp-  Sun 

•Constitution  Hall,  with  her  par-  ‘'O".  o"  ‘hf  conference  for  radio  sons, 
ents  and  Mr.  Attlee  in  one  of  the  stations.  But  he  didnt  complete  childre 
boxes,  and  after  her  recital  she  chore.  ...  ^ 

was  the  guest  at  a  large  party  j  e  ,  Just 

given  by  the  American  Womens  President  called  Stephen  T.  Early,  House 
Newspaper  Club.  President  Roosevelts  press  secre-  appr^j 

Margaret  was  very  attached  to  back  temporarily,  to  handle  Post-C 

Mr.  Ross;  she  called  him  “Uncle  Attlee  conference  story.  -j-ruma 

•Charlie.”  The  President  decided  Success  Story  ings  o 

his  daughter  should  not  be  given  Mr.  Ross’  history  is  an  out-  certair 
the  tragic  news  because  it  most  standing  newspaper  success  story,  good 
certainly  would  have  resulted  in  Born  in  Independence.  Mo.,  he  in 
•camellation  of  the  concert.  To  was  a  high  school  classmate  of  friend, 
carry  out  the  secrecy,  he  attended.  Harry  S.  Truman  but  became  na-  “To  h 
Bw  the  security  guard  thrown  tionally  known  before  the  name  was  e 
arout  the  Truman  family  since  of  Truman  had  any  significance  his  wc 
the  recent  assassination  attempt  outside  the  native  county.  After  capital 
was  so  rigid  that  no  word  of  Mr.  high  school,  he  entered  the  Uni-  tinents 
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THE  DESK 
OF 

CHARLES 

ROSS 


A  tribute  to 
the  President’s 
press  secretary 
by  a  friend, 
Bruce  Russell 
of  the 
Los  .Angeles 
Times, 
drawn 

especially  for 
E  &  P. 
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Diplomats  Get  Press 
Into  ‘Spy’  Tempest 

(The  weekly  Tribune  of  London  asked  this  week  if  American 
editors  consider  it  part  of  their  duty  to  pass  on  to  the  State  Depart¬ 
ment  information  sent  to  them  privately  by  their  foreign  correspon¬ 
dents,  and  then  suggested  that  if  so,  correspondents  would  be  trans¬ 
formed  from  journalists  into  spies.  Editor  &  Pi'BLisher  asked  Mr. 
Daniell  to  relate  the  incident  that  led  to  the  unusual  commentary.) 

By  Raymond  Daniell 

Chief  of  New  York  Times  London  Bureau 


London — Remarks  by  Aneurin 
Sevan,  Minister  of  Health,  at  a 
luncheon  with  four  American  cor¬ 
respondents  provided  Fleet  Street 
recently  with  a  synthetic  tempest. 

Luncheons  of  this  sort — with 
correspondents  of  American  news¬ 
papers  and  magazines — have  be¬ 
come  almost  an  institution  in  Lon¬ 
don,  where  press  conferences  with 
Cabinet  Ministers  are  rare  occa¬ 
sions  and  where  they  more  often 
than  not  take  on  the  complexion 
of  a  public  meeting.  These  lunch¬ 
eons  have  been  going  on  for  a 
long  time.  Many  Cabinet  Minis¬ 
ters  have  attended  them  and  until 
Taffaire  Be  van  there  has  never 
been  a  leak. 

Let  Hk  Hair  Down 

It  has  always  been  understood 
that  Ministers  can  let  their  hair 
down  safely  and  that  the  back¬ 
ground  information  thus  gathered 
can  be  used  without  attributing  it 
to  any  source.  That  is  what  hap¬ 
pened  the  day  the  Minister  of 
Health  lunched  with  Fred  Vander- 
schmidt  of  Newsweek,  Charles 
Kline  of  U.  S.  News  <fc  World  Re¬ 
port,  Jack  Tait  of  the  New  York 
Herald-Tribune  and  this  writer. 

Mr.  Bevan,'  who  is  always  lo¬ 
quacious,  talked  freely  about  the 
rearmament  program,  expressing 
the  view  that  without  American 
dollars  Britain  could  not  afford  to 
spend  as  much  as  the  generals  and 
experts  say  is  needed  without 
wrecking  her  domestic  economy 
and  exposing  herself  to  the  threat 
of  Communists  within.  He  indi¬ 
cated  that  he  was  not  alone  in  this 
view. 

With  the  allocation  and  sharing 
of  costs  under  study  by  the  At¬ 
lantic  Council  of  Deputies,  this 
was  news,  but  all  four  correspon¬ 
dents  decided  to  delay  publication 
until  Monday  to  allow  further 
checking.  The  luncheon  took  place 
on  Friday. 

Meanwhile  Mr.  Vanderschmidt 
sent  a  brief  service  message  to 
Newsweek  indicating  the  nature  of 
the  story  that  was  coming.  News¬ 
week  then  checked  the  State  De¬ 
partment  to  get  reaction.  Maybe 
Mr.  Vanderschmidt’s  message 
oversimplified  matters,  for  the  fol¬ 
lowing  morning  the  United  States 
embassy  here  received  instructions 
from  the  State  Department  to  take 
up  the  matter  with  Foreign  Secre¬ 
tory  Ernest  Bevin.  But  before 
going  to  the  Foreign  Office, 
embassy  officials  sought  enlighten¬ 


ment  from  the  four  correspond¬ 
ents,  who  in  fact  had  not  at  that 
time  written  anything  for  publica¬ 
tion.  Until  then  Mr.  Bevan’s 
name  had  not  been  mentioned,  but 
somehow  it  became  known  to  the 
diplomats. 

Written  for  Sunday 

Meanwhile  Mr.  Tait  and  this 
writer,  fearful  that  with  News¬ 
week  checking  in  Washington  the 
substance  of  the  story  might  leak 
out.  decided  to  write  it  for  Sun¬ 
day  morning's  Herald-Tribune  and 
Times. 

On  Monday  a  “spokesman”  for 
the  government  denied  that  there 
was  any  “split”  in  the  Cabinet. 
Then  from  Washington  there  ap¬ 
peared  stories  in  the  local  press 
citing  “the  State  Department  and 
other  sources”  as  revealing  that 
the  Times  and  the  Herald-Tribune 
stories  were  based  on  a  luncheon 
conversation  of  Mr.  Sevan’s. 

As  the  Minister  of  Health  is  a 
controversial  figure,  this  was  treat¬ 
ed  as  news  more  important  than 


U.P.  Adds  Finland 
To  Leased  Circuit 

The  United  Press  has  extended 
its  leased  wire  network  to  Finland. 
The  new  circuit,  connecting  the 
Helsinki  bureau  with  the  other 
U.P.  international  teleprinter  lines 
on  the  European  continent,  brings 
the  total  mileage  of  the  system 
to  over  14,900.  The  network  ter¬ 
minates  at  the  London  cablehead. 
and  operates  24  hours  a  day. 

the  fighting  in  Korea.  It  led  to  the 
issuance  of  a  personal  statement 
by  Mr.  Bevan  to  the  effect  that 
what  he  had  said  was  off  the  rec 
ord.  Questions  were  asked  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  and  finally 
Prime  Minister  Clement  Attlee  an¬ 
nounced  in  the  House  that  he  be¬ 
lieved  there  had  been  “a  misun¬ 
derstanding.”  The  point  is  that  by 
disclosing  a  source  that  the  corre¬ 
spondents  had  concealed,  the  State 
Department  has  made  the  task  of 
American  correspondents  some¬ 
what  more  difficult,  for,  although 
it  is  generally  recognized  in  Cabi¬ 
net  circles  that  the  correspondents 
protected  the  confidence  imposed 
in  them,  some  ministers  will  K‘ 
less  willing  to  talk  freely  in  the 
future. 

The  Tribune,  a  London  weekly 
edited  by  Mr.  Bevan’s  wife.  Jennie 
Lee,  and  by  Michael  Foot,  sug¬ 
gested  that  if  American  editors 
were  going  to  run  to  the  State  De¬ 
partment  with  confidential  infor¬ 
mation  American  correspondents 
would  have  to  be  regarded  as 
“government  spies.” 


Big  Auditorium 
Tloats'  in  Plant 
At  Providence 

Providence,  R.  1. — An  addi¬ 
tional  fliHsr  with  a  “floating”  au¬ 
ditorium  was  opened  officially  at 
the  Providence  Journal  -  Bulletin 
building  last  week, 

Employes  of  the  two  news¬ 
papers  were  guests  at  the  recep¬ 
tion  that  marked  the  opening  of 
the  fourth  floor  where  executive  f 
offices  for  the  newspapers,  com-  ' 
plete  facilities  for  WPJB,  and  the  j 
auditorium  are  housed. 

Its  competition  marks  an  ex¬ 
pansion  project  which  will  free 
much  space  on  the  second  and 
third  fliKxrs  of  the  building,  which 
was  constructed  in  1934,  for  other 
departments  of  the  newspapers. 

Although  the  entire  fourth  floor 
of  the  building,  which  covers  the 
greater  part  of  a  city  block  in 
downtown  Providence,  is  lavishly 
done,  the  auditorium  is  an  engi¬ 
neering  triumph. 

Architects  and  engineers  com¬ 
bined  to  build  a  room  isolated 
from  the  rest  of  the  building  by 
a  system  of  springs  and  rubber. 
The  rubber-covered  floor  is  a 
single  piece  of  reinforced  cement, 
three  inches  thick,  which  rests  on 
a  pattern  of  coil  springs  held  in 
position  in  channel  irons.  One 
of  the  major  problems  was  to 
achieve  control  of  the  tilt  of  the 
floor  when  the  crowd  moves  about 
inside. 

The  entire  fliH>r  is  air-condi¬ 
tioned. 


F.N'TRANCF.  to  the  auditorium 
into  a 


in  Providence  Journal-Bulletin  building  is  through  double  glass  doon 
spacious  lobby  finished  in  blond  mahogany. 
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Lee  Ward  Becomes 
President  of  AANR 


Deiroit — Lee  A.  Ward  of 
Ward-Griffith  Co.,  New  York 
City,  is  the  new  president  of  the 
American  Association  of  Newspa¬ 
per  Representatives. 

His  election  was  announced  at 
the  group’s  annual  meeting  here 
Dec.  5.  He  succeeds  Delwyn  J. 
Worthington,  of  Cresmer  &  Wood¬ 
ward.  Chicago. 

Other  officers  are:  Henry  A. 
Slamin.  of  George  A.  McDevitt 
Co.,  Chicago,  vicepresident;  Paul 
V.  Elsberry,  of  Scheerer  &  Co.. 
Chicago,  treasurer;  and  Douglas 
Taylor,  of  J.  P.  McKinney  &  .Son, 
New  York,  secretary. 

Directors  are: 

Mr.  Worthington:  T.  W.  Walker 
Sawyer,  Ferguson  and  Walker, 
New  York;  Charles  D.  Buddie, 
J.  P.  McKinney  &  Son,  Chicago; 
James  J.  Cooper,  John  Budd  Co.. 
Chicago;  Stephen  P.  Mahoney. 
Burke,  Kuipers  &  Mahoney,  Inc., 
New  York;  Ernest  M.  Roscher, 
St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch  western  of¬ 
fice,  Chicago;  B.  C.  Anderson- 
Smith,  John  Budd  Co.,  Detroit;  H. 
James  Gediman,  Hearst  Advertis¬ 
ing  Service,  New  York;  John 
Rohde.  Reynolds  &  Fitzgerald, 
Chicago;  L.  R.  Brownholtz, 
O’Mara  &  Ormsbee,  New  York; 
John  F.  Shelly,  George  A.  McDev¬ 
itt  Co.,  Philadelphia;  Chester  J. 
Doyle,  Doyle  &  Hawley,  Los  An¬ 
geles;  and  R.  S.  Nicholson,  West- 
Holliday  Co.,  San  Francisco. 

New  Conditions  to  Face 
A  warning  that  1951  bodes  to 
be  in  dark  contrast  to  the  record 
advertising  year  now  being  com¬ 
pleted  was  given  by  Mr.  Worthing¬ 
ton  in  his  annual  report. 

“From  a  newspaper  advertising 
standpoint,  1950  was  the  biggest 
year  on  record,”  he  said.  “Na¬ 
tional  advertising  linage  and  rev¬ 
enue  have  continued  to  increase — 
right  up  to  this  Dec.  5.  But  there 
are  ominous  indications  we  must 
face  and  some  new  conditions  we 
must  consider.” 

Mr.  Worthington,  recalling  that 
“infamous”  December  of  1941, 
when  people  in  the  newspaper  ad¬ 
vertising  business  were  suddenly 
shocked  by  the  happenings  at 
Pearl  Harbor,  said:  “Today,  an¬ 
other  two  days  before  another 
Dec.  7,  we  have  much  more  rea¬ 
son  to  feel  that  any  optimism 
about  peace  and  continued  good 
business  may  be  shattered  at  any 
moment.” 

Mr.  Worthington  then  turned 
to  a  review  of  the  more  pleasant 
dw'.opments  of  the  past  year, 
with  auto  production  humming 
and  most  of  the  strikes  settled. 

“In  this  resurgent,  but  still 
peaceful,  atmosphere  the  newspa¬ 
per  representatives  found  an  al¬ 
most  ideal  opportunity  and  open- 
for  a  new  and  big  volume  of 
national  advertising,"  he  said. 


“Business  had  done  a  remark¬ 
able  job  of  selling  its  products 
through  advertising,  but  a  poorer 
and  even  adverse  job  of  selling  the 
soundness  of  its  structure  and 
methods  to  its  very  own  employes, 
stockholders,  customers,  friends 
and  ‘enemies.’ 

Fascinating  Project 

“The  AANR  undertook  a  most 
fascinating  project  which  held 
promise  of  really  profitable  linage 
and  revenue  rewards  over  a  long 
future  period.  The  title:  ‘Business: 
Speak  Up!’  was  a  natural.  There 
was  plenty  to  talk  about,  and 
plenty  of  people  to  speak  to.  The 
idea  was  not  to  limit  the  crusade 
to  groups  like  the  National  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  Manufacturers,  but  to 
get  each  individual  company, 
bank,  insurance  and  public  utility 
organization  that  had  assets  and 
income  to  preserve  to  tell  its  own 
story.  The  most  logical  place  in 
the  world  to  do  this  was  in  the 
local  newspaper. 

“It  is  a  fine  testimony  to  the 
real  understanding  and  expressive 
ability  of  Douglas  Taylor  (J.  P. 
McKinney  &  Son,  New  York)  that 
he  and  his  AANR  New  Business 
Committee  have  been  able  to  de¬ 
velop  the  ‘Business:  Speak  Up!’ 
program  to  its  present  status.  The 
further  development  of  the  project 
is  in  good  hands.  But  the  big  job 
for  each  of  us.  and  our  associates, 
including  our  publishers,  will  fol¬ 
low  soon  and  a  lot  of  help  will 
he  needed. 

“Compared  to  a  year  ago,  when 
our  project  was  introduced,  we 
are  faced  now  with  a  desperately 
serious  war  situation.  Our  business 
and  our  revenue  are  bound  to  suf¬ 
fer.  Advertising  is  based  on  sales. 
Sales  of  consumer  goods  will  be 
going  down — for  two  reasons  al¬ 
ready  apparent.  First,  war  neces¬ 
sity  will  cut  down  manufacture  of 
civilian  goods.  Second,  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Reserve  Board  is  going  all 
out  in  its  battle  to  stop  inflation 
by  curtailing  credit,  which  means 
buying  now  and  hoping  to  pay  in 
the  future. 

Another  Hard  Job 

“We  can’t  oppose  those  two 
moves,  and  wouldn’t  want  to  if 
we  could.  But  we  can  help  develop 
and  sustain  new  sources  of  adver¬ 
tising.  That  is  why  ‘Business: 
Speak  Up!’,  properly  in  tune  with 
present  and  foreseeable  future  con¬ 
ditions,  could  be  a  salvation  to  de¬ 
creasing  general  advertising  of 
products. 

“So  give  the  new  administration 
and  the  New  Business  Committee 
your  full  support  when  they  ask 
it  to  further  this  program.” 

Mr.  Worthington  praised  the 
Bureau  of  Advertising’s  “More 
Profits  from  National  Advertis¬ 
ing”  presentation,  but  said  the  ed- 


OFFICF.RS  of  AANR:  Left  to  right — Henry  A.  Slamin,  Chicago, 
vicepresident;  Lee  A.  Ward,  New  York,  president;  Douglas  Taylor, 
New  York,  secretary;  and  Paul  V.  Elsberry,  Chicago,  treasnrer. 


ucational  program  among  distri¬ 
bution  people  “will  be  long  and 
hard  and  probably  spotty.” 

“While  it  will  be  dramatized 
and  made  as  interesting  as  pos¬ 
sible,”  he  commented,  “it  will  be 
an  unglamorous  school  teaching 
job.  But  the  rewards  will  be  great 
in  time.” 

■ 

Travel  Writers  Win 
Annual  ASTA  Awards 

The  American  Society  of  Travel 
Agents,  Inc.,  on  Dec.  7  announced 
winners  of  the  second  annual 
ASTA  Travel  Journalism  Awards. 
They  included  the  following  in 
newspaper  competition: 

Open  Class 

Domestic  Travel — Beach  Con¬ 
ger,  Ne\c  York  Herald  Tribune, 
first;  Dave  Roberts,  Cincinnati 
(O.)  Enquirer,  second. 

Foreign  Travel — Mrs.  Lillian 
Loveland,  Christian  Science  Moni¬ 
tor,  first;  Jean  Simmons,  Dallas 
(Tex.)  Morning  News,  second. 

Special  Class 

(Newspapers  under  100,000  cir¬ 
culation). 

Domestic  Travel — W.  E.  Lush. 
New  Haven  (Conn.)  Register, 
first;  Edrie  Van  Dore,  Hartford 
Times,  second. 

Foreign  Travel  —  Marie  Bel- 
grash,  Bethlehem  (Pa.)  Globe- 
Times,  first;  Rebecca  F.  Gross. 
Lock  Haven  (Pa.)  Express,  sec¬ 
ond. 

Special  Citations 

Outstanding  Travel  Supple- 
ments — New  York  Times  and  New 
York  Daily  News. 

Outstanding  Pictorial  Presenta¬ 
tion — New  York  Sunday  Mirror. 

Originality  in  News  Presenta¬ 
tion — Port  Huron  (Mich.)  Times 
Herald. 

m 

C.  F.  Hughes  Better 

Charles  F.  Hughes,  business 
news  editor  of  the  New  York 
Times,  is  convalescing  after  an 
operation  at  New  Rochelle  (N. 
Y.)  Hospital.  His  condition  was 
reported  improved  at  midweek 
after  passing  through  a  critical 
stage  when  the  staff  of  the  Times 
was  asked  to  contribute  blood. 


'Largest  Paper'  Rule 
On  Legal  Ads  Scored 

Glasgow,  Ky. — The  Kentucky 
Attorney  General’s  office  has  told 
Leonard  W.  Preston,  publisher  of 
the  Glasgow  Journal,  that  the  law 
covering  publication  of  city  ordi¬ 
nances  ought  to  be  amended. 

Present  law  requires  that  ordi¬ 
nances  be  published  “at  least  once 
in  the  newspaper  having  the  larg¬ 
est  circulation  which  is  published 
in  the  city.”  Attorney  General 
A.  E.  Funk  ruled  there  is  nothing 
to  prevent  a  city  from  using  more 
than  one  newspaper,  provided  it 
publishes  the  notice  in  the  paper 
with  the  largest  circulation. 

However,  it  was  pointed  out, 
present  law  requires  the  publica¬ 
tion  in  the  paper  with  the  largest 
circulation  even  though  a  second 
paper  may  have  larger  circulation 
in  the  immediate  city  affected. 
The  Attorney  General  said  he  be¬ 
lieves  the  publication  should  be 
required  in  the  paper  that  reaches 
the  largest  number  of  the  citizens 
of  the  city. 

“In  all  probability,”  he  com¬ 
mented  in  reply  to  questions  put 
by  Mr.  Preston,  “the  statute  was 
enacted  at  the  suggestion  of  news¬ 
papers  with  large  circulations  who 
were  interested  in  securing  adver¬ 
tisements,  and  not  interested  in 
giving  the  necessary  information 
to  the  inhabitants  of  the  city.” 

■ 

9,450  Copies  Sold 
Over  the  Counter 

Dayton,  O. — ^The  storm  that 
paralyzed  this  city  Nov.  26-27 
didn’t  stop  thousands  of  persons 
from  wading  through  snow  from 
knee-deep  to  hip-deep  to  get  their 
Sunday  copies  of  the  Dayton 
News. 

The  storm  made  distribution  of 
the  Sunday  newspaper  impossible 
by  the  time  the  press  run  was 
completed.  Yet,  9,450  copies  were 
sold  from  the  mailing  room. 

On  Dec.  2,  one  week  after  the 
the  storm  started,  newspaperboys 
and  distributors  still  were  fulfilling 
requests  for  the  Sunday  paper. 

During  the  crisis  every  edition 
of  the  Dayton  Daily  News  went 
to  press. 
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Jree  ^nterptiie 

PR  Men  Coll  Article 
On  Ads  unFortune-ate 


ists  but  we  have  found  no  belief 
in  it  among  employes  in  plants,” 
Mr.  Drucker  replied.  “But  there 
is  confusion,  failure  to  understand 
and  lack  of  communications  even 
down  so  short  a  way  as  middle 
management.” 

“There  are  some  collectivists  in 


700  Amateurs 
Cook  With  Gas 
And  Mon  Wins 

Cincinnati  —  More  than  700 


Mrw=  saii  rssr 


but  they  are  a  small  m>nonty.  ^  ^ 

We  m  0.1  have  communications  Cincinnati  Gas  &  ElecS 

through  many  ways  —  advert  s  ng  > 


By  Lawrence  Farr  ant 


“And  it  is  not  worth  a  damn!” 
In  September,  Fortune  maga¬ 
zine  said  that  about  how  manage- 


“Not  directors  of  NAM,”  Mr.  ■"  sociation,  and 

Paine  explained,  “just  members.”  mee  .ngs,  talks  by  management  to 

It  should  make  no  difference  employes.  j  j  .  -.k  Advance  publ 

fKo,  The  discussion  ended  with  each  .  _ 


inrougr,  many  n  1?  Co..  the  Cincinnati  Gas  Range  As- 

in  newspapers,  billboards,  rallies,  .h.  Cincinim 


Advance  publicity  for  the  event 


ment  tries  to  put  out  ideas  for  whether  the  answers  came  frqm  me  uiscusmuh  cnucu  was  begun  by  the  Times-Star  early 

the  benefit  of  employes.  members,  directors  or  committee  apparently  convinced  of  the  October,  under  the  direction 

This  week,  top-flight  public  re-  members  of  the  NAM,”  Mr.  forrectnws  of  its  posi  8  of  Sara  MacDuff  Austin,  women’i 


lations  men — who  do  the  job  for  Drucker  interposed. 


management — rebuked  Fortune  as 
hasty,  unkind  and  wrong. 


“But  how  many  of  them  had 


T'  *  *'-.1^  Tu.*.  DO  oitia  rvusiiii,  >^oniCill 

r  ciif^ru^aVand':!:;  e?' 4 


...a.ij,  vai  n.wiii  iiau  .  _ cootest  by  filling  in  entry  blanks 

any  conception  of  the  complete  men  calle  j  -  enclosing  the  recipe  which 

program  of  the  NAM?”  asked  Mr.  they  felt  would  qualify  as  an 

Bowerfind.  “It  is  a  broad  pro-  ^hee  Behind  Me.  heirloom.” 


In  a  panel  discussion  at  the  program  of  the  NAM?”  asked  Mr. 
third  annual  meeting  of  the  Public  Bowerfind.  “It  is  a  broad  pro- 


Relations  Society  of  America  in  gram.”  Toll  PR  Mon 

the  Waldorf-Astoria  Hotel,  two  “Fortune  should  not  be  blamed  l  u 

editors  of  Fortune  argued  for  for  answers  by  businessmen  who  Once  upon  a  time,  reporten 
their  views  while  PR-men  in  oil  are  members,”  Mr.  Paine  said,  cried  that  industry  and  govern 


et  Thee  Behind  Me.  “heirloom.” 

eporters  TeU  PR  Men  .^0°  contestants  represented 

rCrp  IIPOV  »  time  reoorters  approximately  one  entry  from 
Lv?rn.  every  700  residents  of  the  area. 


-  ......w  Ill  ui,  .....  . .....w  ..f..  On  a  per-capita  basis,  according  to 

and  steel  tried  to  pick  the  articles  “Rather  NAM  is  to  be  blamed  for  rnent  n^ded  press  relations  pro-  Austin,  this  total  more  than 

anart  nnt  /-ommiinlr.at!na  u/lth  itc  mi.m-  gramS.  BUt  nO  longer.  iWa  a.,....*. 


Ralph  D.  Paine,  Jr.,  managing  bers.” 


not  communicating  with  its  mem- 


thnrniioh  doubled  the  number  of  entrants 
PR  staffs  today  do  a  thorough-  ^  nation-wide  contest  of 

!nir Jrai  and  sfa^e  =»  ^^ilar  nature,  promoted  through 


editor  of  Fortune,  and  William  H. 
Whyte,  Jr.,  associate  editor,  faced 
verbal  attack  by  E.  S.  Bowerfind. 


N.  A.  M.  Staff  Is  Hurt 

“Fortune  did  a  very  great  dis- 


and  every  federal  and  .lane  bn-  ™  ne^s 

S',”  'TrE' r  A  board  of  15  judges,  composed 


py  n.  o  nowernnu.  service  to  a  great  number  of  no"  thev  are  babied  too  much  by  composeo 

Su.  rJ  '7  7  t  people  working  very  hard  on  the  JCblidtv  executives.  of  prominent  home  economists  and 

nr.>A  rt^  Corp.,  John  L.  Du-  program,”  said  Mr.  Bower-  wheeler  McMillen  editor-in-  ‘^•cticians,  selected  the  best  300 

pree.  partner,  ivy  Lee  and  T.  I.  ^  J, 'J, 


Ross;  and  Franklyn  Waltman.  di-  ■"T.  another  noint  Mr  Whvte  n'w'/:  7  ^^riVvoeTi” MVi' 300  semi-finalists  participated  in 
C'n  Mnvnirl  "xr  i'  dedLed^'wLfTortulJl'obkJS  ^th^ ' PR^^coMerenc^^^  'jlis  foupsTf  20%‘Lh  day  dming  tS 


r'^  ij  ij  »«  n-i  r  .  ucL-iaicu,  rriicii  ruiiuiic  omcticu  talt  at  the  HK  conference.  MIS  r. 

rh  ■  f  ^  other  fellow  sneech  was  based  on  a  survey  •  5-day  contest. 

Christian  Science  Monitor  was  _ _ i:o.a„  speecn  was  naseo  on  a  survey  part  cioants 


mXrZr  Tf  i*  supposed  to  do  all  the  listen- 

moderator.  Peter  F.  Drucker,  jng” 

M''-  Bowerfind  broke  in,  “What 
miinleationcr’  ^  Our  Com-  techniques  does  Fortune  have  for 

the  HUeiiccirin  Commented  on  stenographers  and  clerks  to  com- 


the  discussion. 

N.  A.  M.ers  Interviewed 


municate  with  management?” 


'sten-  among  newspaper  and  magazine 
editors. 

What  Bad  Old  Days  Gone 

*  A  business  editor  said:  “Some 

com-  ygarj  ago  |  would  have  criticized 
and  castigated  public  relations 


“Most  effective  are  informal  n,ore  severely  than  1 


“Recently,”  the  September  ar-  methods — good  relations  between 

tif-u  col,!  _ ; _ J  -  .Ua  _ _  1 _ _  »>  WOUlU 


Participants  used  ranges  sup¬ 
plied  by  24  gas  range  manufac¬ 
turers.  and  each  contestant  was 
required  to  cook  in  public  in  the 
gas  company’s  lobby. 

$200  Prize 

Housewares  prizes  were  award- 


I  would  have  said  ed  each  day’s  winners,  who  auto- 


tide  said,  “Fortune  interviewed  a  the  employe  and  the  straw  boss,”  ‘  sufficiently  con-  matically  qualified  to  participate 


sample  of  U.  S.  top  management  said  Mr.  Paine.  “Theoretically,  of  editor’s  point  of  in  the  finals.  Grand  prize  in  the 

to  find  how  Its  individual  mem-  the  steno  communicates  with  the  jjj^  needs,  the  public  in-  contest  was  a  $200  voucher,  to  be 


bers  saw  the  problem  of  commun-  straw  boss.  But  Fortune  is  not  jj,gy  generally  not  used  in  the  purchase  of  a  new 


ication.  Their  off-the-cuff  com-  the  model— we  were  acting  simply  sufficiently  good  as  newsmen,  gas  range 


ments.  as  they  touched  on  the  as  journalists 


They  didn’t  seem  to  have  had  Commercial  theme  of  the  con- 


business  of  selling  Free  Enter-  “Just  how  effective  are  listening  enough  newspaper  training;  didn’t  test  centered  around  the  slogans, 
prise,  were  somewhat  surprising,  posts?”  Mr.  Dupree  asked.  “They  ,^now  human  interest  and  hence  “Your  recipes  may  become  heir- 


1m  *1*  ..  .  - ®  •  «...  KIIUW  IlUIliail  aiivi  iiviivv  • 

in  startling  contrast  to  the  expres-  are  becoming  more  effective.  We  didn’t  get  it  into  their  copy.  looms  too  . 

sions  of  alarm  voiced  by  many  haven’t  arrived  but  everyone  re-  ..rocIa  fnr  or,rfH  cas.”  and 


.  when  cooked  with 
“There’s  something 


sions  oi  alarm  voiced  by  many  Haven  t  arrived  but  everyone  re-  material  for  good  stories  gas,”  and  “There’s  something 

of  the  organizations  that  purport  lies  more  and  more  on  what  they  gou,g  through  but  all  the  about  a  good  cook  .  .  .  it’s  a  mod- 

to  speak  for  him.  the  average  ex-  can  find  out  by  listening  than  ever  ^quiries  and  work  had  yet  to  be  ern  gas  range.” 


ecutive  didn’t  seem  to  believe  the  before.” 


done  by  the  editor.  The  PR-men  A  major  upset  (for  the  ladies. 


are  creeping  to  ruin.  Of  “Listening  posts  are  O.K.,”  said  ^jd^.t  seem  to  want  to  cooperate  at  least)  developed  in  the  finals- 


the  hundred  interviewed,  less  than  Drucker,  “but  not  what  is 

25  professed  any  enthusiasm  for  done  with  what  is  heard.” 


r.  urucKcr,  pui  nor  wnai  is  saving  the  editor  steps,  sweat,  a  man  was  awarded  the  first 
ne  with  what  is  heard.  ^  blood  and  tears.  Often  it  has  prize. 

Some  discussion  centered  secured  that  the  correct  approach 

ollectiviste”  ^‘!!noSg  T  PkonO  CollS 

oiieciivisis  among  employes,  angles  for  circulation  interest  ,  r 

It  Mr  Drucker  said  management  were  not  eploited.  WhSIl  Paper  S  Late 

)uld  have  a  hard  time  finding  “Today  I  feel  1  know  better  Selma,  Ala. — A  breakdown  in 


the  Free  Enterprise  campaign  and  Some  discussion  centered 
with  few  exceptions  they  were  not  around  the  aim  of  convincing 


much  more  than  lukewarm  about  “collectivists”  among  employes 


On  the  job  being  done  by  the  would  have  a  hard  time  finding 
National  Association  ofManufac-  collectivists  in  plants. 


But  Mr.  Drucker  said  management 


Selma,  Ala. — A  breakdown  m 


turers.  Fortune  said  27  executives 
thought  it  was  doing  a  good  job. 


than  to  blame  public  relations  men  Selma  Times-Journal  presses 

Is  Reform  Needed?  for  this.  They  are  not  working  jammed  local  telephone  servia 

“And  yet,  if  you  look  at  the  for  me.  They  are  working  for  with  a  record  of  8,300  calls  be 


In  nnVu/ir  th  ^  declined  stuff  management  puts  out— let  their  employer.  For  instance,  a  tween  5  and  6  p.  m.,  the  usual 

wf-r<.  vini^nfiJ  alone  the  stuff  management  organ-  PR  rep  of  one  of  the  biggest  f,our  of  delivery  for  the  afternoon 

cre  vioieniiy  antl-INAM.  ciir-E  Qc  thn  MAM  nr  fhp  rhpmiral  rnmnanips  answered  mv _ _  ti,.  «At.«v,nnp  pnmnanv 


Survey  Called  Unfair 


izations  such  as  the  NAM  or  the  chemical  companies  answered  my  paper.  The  telephone  company 
Advertising  Council  put  out — ^you  criticism  on  this  score  by  saying:  was  conducting  an  actual  check 


Mr.  Dupree  said,  “The  survey  would  find  that  80%  of  it  or  so  ‘Do  you  realize  that  two  years  ago  ^t  the  time  as  a  routine  measure. 


on  the  NAM  by  Fortune  was  un-  is  somehow  based  on  this  assump-  when  I  went  down  the  line  of  therefore  the  recording  of  the 


Nothing  was  said  on  the  tion  that  we  have  to  ‘reform’  the  vicepresidents  and  tried  to  get  info  exact  number  of  calls.  The  usual 


other  side.”  .American  public,”  Mr.  Drue 

Replying  for  Fortune,  Mr.  Paine  said  in  his  speech, 
said,  “Most  of  the  answers  came  Later  Mr.  Waltman  ask 
from  members.”  “Where  are  the  collectivists 

“I  hear  different,”  said  Mr.  Du-  there  are  none  in  our  plants?” 
pree.  “There  are  plenty  of  collec 


number  for  that  hour  is  slightly 
above  4,000.  The  papers  were  de- 


.American  public,”  Mr.  Drucker  from  them  for  copy  or  asked  number  for  that  hour  is  slightly 
said  in  his  speech.  them  to  give  interviews  to  news-  above  4,000.  The  papers  were  de- 

Later  Mr.  Waltman  asked,  men  they  answered  something  like  Uvered  that  night  after  a  met^ 
“Where  are  the  collectivists  if  this:  What  the  hell  right  have  replacement  part  had  been  forged 
there  are  none  in  our  plants?”  they  got  to  pry  into  our  business?  fg  repair  the  press. 

“There  are  plenty  of  collectiv-  {Continued  on  page  69)  — 
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CARTOONISTS  VIEW  THE  DEFENSE  PROGRAM— AND  ITS  COSTS 


HAVE  OUR  CAKE  AND  EAT  IT? 

Martin,  Houston  (Tex.)  Chronicle 


MAKE  IT  FAST 

.\nffelo,  Philadelphia  (Pa.)  Inquirer 


THERE'LL  BE  SOME  CHANGES 

Fletcher,  Sioux  City  (la.)  Jourttal 


Plastic  Blanket  Saves 
Newsprint,  Dailies  Say 


The  new  plastic  molding  blan¬ 
ket  is  enabling  several  newspa¬ 
pers  to  save  on  newsprint,  the 
.\merican  Newspaper  Publishers 
.Association  reported  this  week. 

Approximately  200  papers  are 
using  the  blanket,  according  to 
.ANPA  Research  Director  C.  M. 
Flint,  and  several  have  reported 
savings  of  from  \%  to  1.5%  in 
newsprint  by  reducing  the  roll 
width  about  one  inch. 

The  plastic  molding  blanket,  a 
development  of  the  ANPA  Re¬ 
search  Laboratory,  has  given  one 
publisher  a  1%  saving  on  news¬ 
print  by  cutting  off  one-eighth 
inch  per  page. 

For  Narrower  Columns 
ANPA’s  report  coincided  with 
a  project  initiated  by  Walter  A. 
Howey,  editor  of  the  American 
Weekly,  in  cooperation  with  sev¬ 
eral  Hearst  newspaper  executives. 
The  experiment  involves  reduc¬ 
tion  of  column  widths  downward 
from  12-ems  to  effect  a  60-inch 
cutoff  on  newsprint  rolls. 

On  a  tour  of  Europe  last  sum¬ 
mer  Mr.  Howey  was  impressed 
with  the  narrow-column  pages. 
He  worked  up  a  dummy,  using 
Boston  tabloid  presses  and  rolls 
for  standard  format  eight-column 
pages. 

While  recognizing  the  enor- 
tnous  task  of  converting  adver¬ 
tisers  to  new  column  widths,  Mr, 
Howey  told  E&P  he  believes  his 
experiments  demonstrate  the 
practicability  of  the  idea  at  a 
time  when  newsprint  savings  are 
needed. 

As  Great  Northern  Paper  Co., 
largest  U.  S.  newsprint  producer, 
announced  a  $5  a  ton  increase  for 


Jan.  1.  which  is  $1  less  than  the 
general  price  rise  effective  Nov. 

1  and  Dec.  1,  there  was  renewed 
talk  from  up  Canada-way  that 
another  boost  is  likely. 

The  Financial  Post  of  Toronto 
warned  that  “many  producers  are 
dissatisfied  with  the  latest  in¬ 
crease”  and  “although  the  orig¬ 
inal  $10  jump  has  been  lowered 
to  $6,  this  may  yet  be  boosted 
back  up.” 

The  Post  pointed  out  that  the 
current  high  rate  of  production 
jacks  up  costs  “much  more  pro¬ 
portionately  than  the  increase  in 
output.”  One  mill  was  reported 
to  have  cited  a  large  increase  in 
sulphite  content  so  that  machines 
could  be  speeded  up. 

Puipwood  costs  also  are  rising 
rapidly  because  of  the  increased 
demand  for  all  grades  of  paper. 
Some  mills  reported  puipwood 
up  $8  a  cord,  but  the  average  rise 
is  expected  to  be  $3-4,  and  it 
takes  about  a  cord  to  make  a 
ton  of  newsprint. 

Shortage  Facts  Sought 

Senator  Hubert  W.  Humphrey 
(D.,  Minn.)  said  he  would  send 
a  query  to  leaders  of  newspaper 
editorial  associations  in  several 
states  and  to  publishers  of  some 
small  daily  and  weekly  newspa¬ 
pers  asking  if  there  is  a  news¬ 
print  shortage. 

The  answers  to  the  query  would 
be  presented  to  the  Senate  Small 
Business  Committee,  which  Sena¬ 
tor  Humphrey  has  asked  to  make 
a  study,  including  public  hearings, 
into  complaints  of  newsprint 
shortages  from  at  least  10  weekly 
newspaper  publishers  in  Minne¬ 
sota. 


According  to  information  given 
the  committee  by  Senator  Hum¬ 
phrey,  small  paper  publishers  find 
their  regular  supplies  cut  off.  but 
adequate  supplies  offered  them 
at  above  market  prices. 

A  pattern  of  paper  distribution, 
leaving  the  maximum  amount  of 
control  in  the  hands  of  paper 
mills  and  the  minimum  in  the 
hands  of  government,  is  being 
urged  upon  the  National  Produc¬ 
tion  Authority. 

In  a  formal  report  to  the  NPA, 
a  committee  of  the  American  Pa¬ 
per  and  Pulp  Association,  calls 
for  a  method  of  control,  if  one 
becomes  necessary,  based  largely 
upon  that  of  the  last  war.  Spe¬ 
cifically,  paper  mills  would  meet 
government  and  defense  needs 
for  paper  by  voluntary  action, 
and  would  be  subject  to  priority 
arrangements,  and  defense  order 
(Do)  claims  only  in  “extraor¬ 
dinary”  situations. 

This  system  vastly  differs  from 
the  type  of  government  controls 
already  invoked  for  many  indus¬ 
tries,  in  that  it  would  place  chief 
reliance  upon  the  paper  industry 
itself,  would  call  forth  “natural 
incentives”  and  “voluntary  co¬ 
operation”  of  paper  mills,  says 
the  report. 

Mill  Project  Studied 

Premier  Joe  Smallwood  of 
Newfoundland  advised  an  E&P 
correspondent  at  Ottawa  that  a 
study  is  being  made  to  determine 
the  economic  feasibility  of  a  new 
mill  in  the  province. 

A  spokesman  for  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Basic  Economic  Corp.,  of 
which  Nelson  A.  Rockefeller  is 
the  head,  confirmed  the  report 
that  its  technical  services  had 
been  retained  by  the  government 
of  Newfoundland  and  added  that 
the  engineering  firm  of  Madigan 
&  Hyland  is  at  work  on  the  field 
investigation. 


Wounded  Reporter, 
Fellow  Staffer  to  Wed 

Doris  Greenberg  and  Harold 
Faber,  who  used  to  sit  next  to 
each  other  in  the  New  York 
Times  city  room  before  Mr.  Faber 
left  to  cover  the  Korean  war. 
have  announced  their  engage¬ 
ment.  The  wedding  is  expected 
to  take  place  within  several 
months. 

Mr.  Faber,  who  was  wounded 
in  a  plane  crash  in  Japan  last 
month,  is  now  at  Walter  Reed 
Hospital  in  Washington. 

Miss  Greenberg  joined  the 
Times  in  1943  and  served  in  the 
woman’s  department  for  a  year 
before  becoming  a  general  assign¬ 
ment  reporter.  Mr.  Faber  has 
been  with  the  Times  since  1941 
except  for  wartime  service  in  the 
Army. 

Holland  Becomes 
T-H  Caitoonist 

Chicago  —  Daniel  E.  Holland, 
Chicago  Tribune  cartoonist  since 
1945,  has  accepted  a  position 
with  the  Washington  (D.  C.) 
Times-Herald  as  political  cartoon¬ 
ist. 

Mr.  Holland  was  cartoonist  for 
the  Nashville  (Tenn.)  Banner  for 
two  years  before  joining  the  Army 
Air  Force  in  1941.  He  becair*^ 
one  of  the  American  fliers  who 
supplied  air  cover  for  the  invasions 
of  Sicily  and  Italy.  At  the  close 
of  the  war,  Joseph  Parrish,  Trib¬ 
une  cartoonist,  who  had  known 
Mr.  Holland  during  his  high 
school  days  at  Dickson.  Tenn., 
brought  his  pre-war  work  to  the 
attention  of  the  Tribune  manage¬ 
ment.  As  a  result,  Mr.  Holland 
joined  the  Tribune  staff  immed¬ 
iately  after  his  release  from  mili¬ 
tary  service. 
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THE  ADVERTISING  SURVEY 

Ad  Council  Prepares 
‘New  War*  Campaign 


k'li  IMT  »«  fU  rntrAmf  maJ* 


By  Lawrence  Far  rant 

The  Aijvertising  CouNca  will 
next  week  distribute  mats  and 
proofs  of  a  new  ad  in  its  re¬ 
vised  economic  education  cam¬ 
paign,  designed  to  increase  pro¬ 
duction  by  both  management  and 
labor  on  the  home-front  to  sup¬ 
port  defense  efforts  based  on  the 
“new  war”  in  Korea. 

T.  S.  Repplier,  president  of  the 
Council,  this  week  showed  the 
first  ad  in  the  series,  headlined 
“It’s  Time  We  Got  Working  Mad.” 
at  a  press  conference  in  New 
York.  Two  other  ads,  “This  Is 
The  Iron  Curtain”  and  “Ivan  Is 
Watching  You,”  have  been  ap¬ 
proved  for  subsequent  use.  In 
all,  the  series  will  contain  10  ads 
for  use  by  newspapers. 

The  campaign,  endorsed  by  rep¬ 
resentatives  of  both  labor  and 
management,  as  all  Council  ads 
have  been  since  it  was  organized 
in  1942,  will  urge  everyone  in  in¬ 
dustry  to  step-up  productivity  as 
fast  as  possible  to  build  a  stronger 
defense  against  Communism. 

Ads  to  Be  Screened 

An  emergency  screening  com¬ 
mittee,  set  up  by  the  Council’s 
public  policy  committee,  approved 
the  initial  ads  and  will  pass  on 
the  remaining  seven  before  they 
go  out.  On  the  special  committee 
are  Roger  W.  Straus,  chairman, 
American  Smelting  &  Refining 
Co.;  Allan  L.  Swim,  publicity  di¬ 
rector,  Congress  of  Industrial  Or¬ 
ganizations;  and  Evan  Clark,  ex¬ 
ecutive  director,  Twentieth-Cen¬ 
tury  Fund,  and  vicechairman  of 
the  public  policy  committee. 

Volunteering  services  for  the 
campaign  was  McCann-Erickson, 
Inc.,  ad  agency,  with  Alton  Ketch- 
urn,  vicepresident,  supervising  de¬ 
velopment  of  the  campaign. 

Mr.  Ketchum  noted,  “The  pitch 
v)f  the  campaign  is  both  intellec¬ 
tual  and  emotional.  But  there  is 
no  intent  to  use  appeals  that  will 
not  get  full  public  support.” 

The  first  ad  recognizes  Russia 
and  her  Communist  satellites  as 
the  threat  to  peace  and  that 
“Stalin  and  his  gang  respect  just 
one  thing — strength.” 

Copy  Calls  for  Re-Arming 

In  part,  the  ad  will  say: 

“As  things  stand  today,  there 
seems  to  be  only  one  way  to  pre¬ 
vent  World  War  III.  This  is  to 
re-arm,  to  become  strong,  and  to 
stay  that  way! 

“This  calls  for  better  produc¬ 
tivity  all  along  the  line.  Not 
just  in  making  guns,  .tanks  and 
planes,  but  in  turning  out  civilian 
goods  too. 

“Arms  must  come  first.  But  we 
must  also  produce  as  much  civil¬ 


ian  goods  as  we  can  at  the  same 
time  .  .  .  because  a  needless  short¬ 
age  of  civilian  gs>ods  will  boost 
prices  and  make  our  dollars  worth 
less. 

“All  of  us  must  now  make  sac¬ 
rifices  for  the  common  good.  But 
we’re  working  for  the  biggest  re¬ 
ward  of  all — freedom  and  jus¬ 
tice.” 

Mr.  Straus  emphasized  that  the 
Dnited  States  must  regain  its  mil¬ 
itary  strength  while  maintaining 
our  way  of  living,  through  harder 
work,  better  methods  and  im¬ 
proved  techniques. 

Ads  fur  All  Groups 
Mr.  Swim  said  the  ads  were 
not  aimed  solely  at  labor — al¬ 
though  workers  were  asked  to  in¬ 
crease  productivity,  but  also  at 
management,  for  the  installation 
of  new  equipment  and  more  effi¬ 
cient  methods,  and  at  the  public 
as  a  whole. 

■Through  this  advertising 
series.”  Mr.  Swim  said,  “we  hope 
to  needle  every  segment  of  our 
population  that  we  can’t  have 
business  as  usual,  profits  as  usual 
and  leisure  as  usual.” 

Layouts  provide  space  at  the 
bottom  of  each  ad  for  the  names 
of  sponsors.  In  earlier  ads  of 
the  economic  education  series, 
newspapers  in  this  country  and 
Canada  carried  more  than  13,- 
(KK),000  lines,  a  large  part  of 
which  was  sponsored  by  the 
papers  themselves. 

“Just  since  July  of  this  year,’ 
the  Council  noted,  “we  have  filled 
more  than  10,000  mat  orders  from 
newspapers,  including  nearly  1,- 
000  full  pages.” 

Mats  and  proofs  for  other 
printed  media  and  materials  for 
broadcasting  will  be  ready  later. 

‘A  Modern  Miracle' 

Dayton,  O. — Dwight  Young, 
editor  and  publisher  of  tlie 
.loumal  Herald,  carried  a  page- 
one  tribute  to  carrier  boys, 
declaring  their  service  to  sub¬ 
scribers  during  the  recent  bliz¬ 
zard  “came  close  to  being  a 
modem  miracle.” 

Mr.  Young  also  pointed  out 
that  some  of  the  newspaperboys 
had  an  added  obstacle  to  over¬ 
come.  Bundles  deposited  at  dis¬ 
tribution  centers,  intended  for 
tarriers,  were  stolen  and 
peddled  on  tbe  streets  at  what¬ 
ever  price  the  vendors  chose 
to  ask,  so  avid  was  the  public 
fur  newspapers. 


A  revised  campaign 

Asbury  Press 
Scores  'Peace' 
Advertisement 

Asbury  Park,  N.  J. — ^The  As- 
hnry  Park  Press  used  a  front-page 
editorial  box  on  Dec.  4  to  counter 
an  advertisement  calling  for  peace 
which  appeared  in  the  same  issue. 
The  advertisement  was  printed 
over  the  signatures  of  16  local 
citizens. 

“Although  it  appears  to  be  a 
plea  for  peace,”  the  editorial 
stated,  “we  are  convinced  the  ad 
is  inspired  by  a  desire  to  divide 
the  American  people  and  to 
weaken  them  to  the  point  where 
they  will  succumb  to  the  blandish¬ 
ments  of  communism.” 

The  advertisement  urged  readers 
to  “wire  or  write  President  Tru¬ 
man  that  peaceful  negotiations 
alone,  not  atom  bombs,  will  pre¬ 
vent  World  War  III.” 

Two  of  the  listed  sponsors  of 
the  advertisement  later  informed 
Wayne  D.  McMurray,  editor  and 
publisher  of  the  Press,  that  they 
had  not  authorized  use  of  their 
names  in  connection  with  the  ad. 

Mr.  McMurray  announced  the 
newspaper  was  donating  the  pro¬ 
ceeds  of  the  ad  to  a  local  service¬ 
men’s  organization.  “We  have  no 
desire  to  profit  from  such  adver¬ 
tising.”  he  stated. 

Immediate  support  of  the  news¬ 
paper’s  position  came  from  Ocean 
County  units  of  the  American 
Legion,  Jewish  War  Veterans,  and 
Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars. 

■ 

First  Visit  to  N.  Y. 
Sponsored  by  Daily 

Six  high  school  seniors  saw 
New  York  City  for  the  first  time 
this  week  as  guests  of  the  Sharon 
(Pa.)  Herald. 

The  six  were  winners  in  the 
newspaper-sponsored  “I  Speak  for 
Democracy”  contest  which  attrac¬ 
ted  entrants  from  17  schools. 

A  day  at  the  United  Nations 
was  the  highlight  of  the  trip  which 
included  visits  to  some  of  the 
city’s  showplaces. 


Chiropractor  Ad 
To  Be  Financed 
By  Newspaper 

Houston — ^Thc  Committee  for  i 
Chiropractic  Education,  with  na-  j 
tional  headquarters  here,  plans  to  j 
use  net  proceeds  from  a  weekly  I 
newspaper  to  help  finance  an  ad¬ 
vertising  program  for  chiroprac¬ 
tors. 

After  publishing  eight  experi¬ 
mental  issues  of  the  Chiropractic 
Challenger  to  test  public  recep¬ 
tion,  the  committee  has  charted 
an  extensive  program  to  capture 
a  million  circulation  within  a  year. 

Designed  to  present  the  chiro¬ 
practic  side  of  the  science  of  heal¬ 
ing,  the  16-page  weekly  tabloki 
made  its  debut  last  fall  with  a  cir¬ 
culation  of  100,000,  of  which  ap¬ 
proximately  50,000  were  sub¬ 
scribed  for  by  chiropractors  for 
distribution  to  patients,  former 
patients  and  prospective  patients. 

Having  been  “assured  of  public 
support  by  the  overwhelming  fa¬ 
vorable  reaction  through  volun¬ 
tary  layman  subscriptions,”  the 
CCE  said  it  is  completing  plans  to 
install  its  own  printing  equipment 
and  mailing  facilities. 

Drawing  on  King  Features  Syn¬ 
dicate  and  other  news  organiza¬ 
tions,  the  Challenger,  when  it  re 
.appears  shortly  after  Jan.  1,  win 
contain  approximately  60%  fea¬ 
tures  and  stories  of  general  inter¬ 
est  and  40%  chiropractic  news. 
Little  or  no  advertising  was  so¬ 
licited  for  the  experimental  issues. 
Only  products  that  are  not  con¬ 
trary  to  chiropractic  philosophy 
will  be  acceptable  when  publica¬ 
tion  is  resumed. 

Net  proceeds  from  the  Challen¬ 
ger  will  be  used  for  magazine, 
newspaper  and  radio  advertising 
to  convey  the  chiropractic  mes¬ 
sage  to  the  public.  The  commit¬ 
tee  also  is  conducting  a  $2,500,000 
drive  for  funds  to  be  used  for  edu¬ 
cation,  research  and  the  advertis¬ 
ing  program. 

■ 

Philadelphia  Bulletin 
Buys  New  Plant  Site 

Philadelphia  —  The  Bulletin 
Co.,  publishers  of  the  Evening 
and  Sunday  Bulletin,  has  pur¬ 
chased  from  the  Pennsylvania 
Railroad  a  tract  of  ground  on 
Market  St.  between  30th  and  32d 
and  running  north  to  the  pro¬ 
posed  Pennsylvania  Boulevard. 

The  Bulletin  has  engaged  engi¬ 
neers  to  study  the  site  for  possible 
eventual  construction  of  a  plant 
which  would  house  the  offices 
and  printing  operations  of  the 
Bulletin.  The  newspaper’s  pres¬ 
ent  facilities  at  Juniper  and  Fil¬ 
bert  Sts.  are  overtaxed. 

The  Bulletin  moved  to  its  pres¬ 
ent  liKation  on  City  Hall  Square 
in  1908.  The  seven-story  Bulle¬ 
tin  Antiex  was  added  in  1920. 

The  tract  which  the  Bulleli" 
purchased  contains  approximately 
265.0(X)  square  feet. 
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FDR  Letters  Contain 
Many  Barbs  at  Press 


By  Jane  McMaster 

“Take  a  leaf  out  of  my  note¬ 
book.  Pay  no  attention  to  what 
any  columnist  or  any  of  the  many 
varieties  say.”  The  late  President 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  wrote  this 
advice  in  1939  to  Repr.  Martin  L. 
Sweeney  who  later  sued  and  ob¬ 
tained  three  settlements  over  a 
statement  in  the  Drew  Pearson- 
Robert  S.  Allen  syndicated  col¬ 
umn. 

The  letter  is  in  “F.  D.  R.  His 
Personal  Letters  1928-1945”,  just 
off  the  press  from  Duell,  Sloan 
and  Pearce.  (Some  of  the  letters 
have  been  syndicated  through 
United  Features.) 

His  Estimate  of  Columnists 

The  late  President  wrote  the 
Congressman: 

“An  extended  and  careful  in¬ 
vestigation  by  honest  to  God  news¬ 
papermen,  detectives,  the  church 
and  statisticians  proves  the  follow¬ 
ing: 

“1.  Over  a  period  of  a  year  no 
one  single  columnist’s  column  has 
been  accurate  on  any  day, 

“2.  The  inaccuracies,  false  state¬ 
ments,  half  truths  (which  are 
worse  than  lies),  deliberate  fabri¬ 
cations,  etc.,  etc.,  runs  from  an 
average  of  20%,  in  the  case  of 
highbrow  columnists,  to  as  high 
as  60%  in  the  case  of  the  more 
sensational  news  services.” 

Actually,  however,  despite  the 
letter  in  light  vein,  Mr.  Roosevelt 
himself  paid  considerable  attention 
both  to  columnists  and  to  the 
newspapers. 

In  1931  he  wrote  James  A. 
Farley:  “I  read  this  article  by 
Lippmann,  as  you  suggested,  late 
at  night.  The  result  is  that  this 
morning  I  am  somewhat  exhaust¬ 
ed  as  1  never  closed  my  eyes!” 

At  that  time,  Mr.  Lippmann 
was  a  syndicated  columnist  for 
the  New  York  Herald-Tribune,  as 
he  now  is.  But  in  his  former  post 
as  chief  editorial  writer  of  the  old 
New  York  World  he  had  also 
aroused  Rooseveltian  ire:  “If  Wal¬ 
ter  would  stick  to  the  fundamen¬ 
tals,  fewer  people  would  feel  that 
the  World  first  blows  hot  and 
then  blows  cold,”  FDR  wrote  in 
1930. 

A  1932  letter  advised:  “I  hope 
you  will  write  to  Lippmann.  In 
spite  of  his  brilliance  it  is  very 
clear  he  has  never  let  his  mind 
travel  west  of  the  Hudson  or 
north  of  the  Harlem!” 

Later  on,  Mr.  Roosevelt  indicat¬ 
ed  he  found  some  of  Mr,  Lipp- 
mann’s  columning  more  accept¬ 
able. 

Criticism  of  Krock 

Arthur  Krock,  New  York  Times 
columnist,  is  also  frequently  men¬ 
tioned.  In  1938  the.  President 
wrote  Bernard  Baruch:  “Krock 
knew  when  he  wrote  this  that 
when  I  said  1  had  read  ‘only  the 
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headlines’  it  was  at  a  press  con¬ 
ference  immediately  after  your 
testimony  was  given.  .  .  .  For 
Krock  to  make  it  appear  a  month 
later  by  innuendo  that  my  infor¬ 
mation  even  today  is  based  ‘only 
on  headlines’  is  just  one  of  those 
things  which  gentlemen  don’t  do.” 

But  the  President’s  sensitivity  to 
Krock  columning  was  apparent. 
He  once  wrote  Mr.  Krock  a  letter 
in  fable  form  dealing  with  a  Gov¬ 
ernor  and  an  All-Wise  Press. 

Change  in  Relationship 

The  change  in  relationships  be- 
between  FDR  and  various  news¬ 
papers  over  a  period  of  time  is 
evident  in  the  letters.  After  the 
1936  election,  the  President  wrote 
the  late  Joseph  M.  Patterson  of 
the  New  York  Daily  News:  “I 
have  a  very  strong  feeling  that  the 
News  was  worth  more  to  us  in 
the  city  in  the  way  of  votes  than 
all  the  political  meetings  and 
speeches  put  together.  And,  in¬ 
cidentally,  you  must  be  proud  of 
the  News  poll  and  I  only  wish 
you  had  l^en  able  to  get  the 
Literary  Digest  to  back  their  crazy 
poll  with  a  million  dollars.” 

A  letter  to  Roy  W.  Howard  in 
1932  indicated  that  Mr.  Roosevelt 
was  jockeying  for  Scripps-Howard 
support.  Correspondence  with 
William  Randolph  Hearst  was  also 
referred  to. 

But  in  1942  the  President  wrote: 
“Honestly,  the  real  trouble  is  not 
in  the  people  or  the  leaders,  but 
in  a  gang  which  unfortunately 
survives — made  up  mostly  of  those 
who  were  isolationists  before  De¬ 
cember  seventh  and  who  are  ac¬ 
tuated  today  by  various  motives  in 
their  effort  to  instill  disunity  in 
this  country.  Some  are  publishers 
like  Bertie  McCormick  and  the 
Pattersons  and  the  Roy  Howard 
papers.” 

Claimed  News  Coloring 

In  1936  he  wrote  to  Josephus 
Daniels:  “One  of  the  amazing 
undoubted  facts  of  the  campaign 
was  the  discrediting  not  only  of 
the  Hearst  papers,  the  Chicago 
Tribune,  the  New  York  Herald 
Tribune  and  Sun  and  the  Boston 
Herald,  but  also  of  dozens  of 
smaller  papers  which  aped  the 
others  in  coloring  every  news 
story  and  crowding  their  editorials 
with  every  known  form  of  misrep¬ 
resentation,  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
I  think  this  type  of  newspaper  so 
overdid  things  that  the  public  saw 
through  it  at  least  by  September 
and  since  then  the  attacks  gained 
us  votes.  .  .  .” 

Clark  Howell  of  the  Atlanta 
(Ga.)  Constitution,  a  staunch  first 
term  supporter  who  even  urged 
Alfred  E.  Smith  to  support  Mr. 
Roosevelt,  was  another  with  whom 
relations  deteriorated.  (The  Con¬ 
stitution’s  controversy  over 


whether  cornpone  should  be 
dunked  or  crumbled  in  potlikkcr 
drew  a  humorous  note  from  candi¬ 
date  Roosevelt  in  1931.) 

In  1938,  President  Roosevelt 
wrote  from  Warm  Springs  that 
the  tendency  to  “make  up”  with 
the  administration  did  “not  apply 
to  some  of  the  mossbacks  like 
Clark  Howell  of  the  ‘Constitution’ 
and  the  Editors  of  the  ‘Augusta 
Chronicle’,  the  ‘Macon  Telegraph’ 
and  one  or  two  other  leading 
papers.  .  .  .” 

Views  on  Press  Influence 

Mr.  Roosevelt  views  on  newspa¬ 
per  influence  on  elections  are  pro¬ 
vided  through  the  letters.  In 
March,  1930.  he  wrote:  “Of 
course,  1  never  have  been  able  to 
understand  the  editorial  policy  of 
the  New  York  World.  For  in¬ 
stance,  it  was  the  World  which 
literally  drove  A1  Smith  into  send¬ 
ing  that  fool  telegram  after  the 
Houston  convention  telling  how 
wet  he  was.  A1  had  every  wet 
vote  in  the  country  but  he  needed 
a  good  many  millions  of  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  the  road  votes  to  elect  him 
President.  A  very  wise  Elder 
Statesmen  was  right  when  he  told 
me  that  the  World  did  more  harm 
to  Al  Smith’s  candidacy  than  all 
the  Republican  newspapers  in  the 
United  States  put  together.  .  .  .” 

Later  on  he  became  increasing¬ 
ly  convinced,  as  evidenced  through 
his  letters,  that  most  newspapers 
express  solely  the  opinion  of  the 
owners.  In  1937  he  wrote  Summer 
Welles  concerning  the  Baltimore 
Sun,  Washington  Post  and  New 
York  Sun: 

“Frankly,  I  do  not  believe 
that  these  newspapers  carry 
any  particular  weight  as  expres¬ 
sions  of  public  opinion.  ...  It  is 
well  to  remember  newspaper  opin¬ 
ion  and  prophesy  in  the  summer 
and  autumn  of  1936.” 

Many  Friendly  Notes 

Many  friendly  first-name  letters 
to  newspapermen  and  columnists 
are  included.  Among  these  recipi¬ 
ents  were  Josephus  Daniels  of  the 
Raleigh  News  and  Observer, 
Frank  Knox  of  the  Chicago  Daily 
News,  Robert  W.  Bingham  of  the 
Louisville  Courier  -  Journal,  Col¬ 
umnist  Robert  S.  Allen,  Joseph  W. 
Alsop,  Jr.  (a  first  cousin  of  Mrs. 
Eleanor  Roosevelt),  and  Mrs. 
Helen  Rogers  Reid  of  the  New 
York  Herald  Tribune. 

But  the  newspaper  barbs  are  in 
plentiful  supply.  To  draw  a  word 
of  commendation  from  the  Herald 
Tribune  is  like  being  allowed  to 
sit  on  an  iceberg  for  a  whole  day 
when  you  are  in  Hell.”  Roosevelt 
once  wrote  Farley. 

In  1930,  he  wrote  from  Albany: 
“It  does  little  good  to  protest  that 
they  (these  stories)  are  made  out 
of  whole  cloth  but  I  am  inclined 
to  think  that  the  public  as  a  whole 
read  papers  very  little  in  the  sum¬ 
mertime  and  what  they  do  read 
they  discount  on  account  of  the 
hot  weather.” 

in  New  York  Times  Sanctum 

A  1940  letter  to  Josephus  Dan¬ 
iels  seemed  to  sum  up  much  of 


Shy  Oil  Tycoon 
Provides  Portrait 

San  Angelo,  Tex. — The  Stan¬ 
dard-Times  on  Dec.  3  published 
a  two-column  portrait  of  H.  L. 
Hunt,  Dallas  oil  tycoon  reputed 
to  be  the  richest  man  in  the 
United  States.  It  is  the  first  pic¬ 
ture  ever  taken  of  the  unassuming 
wildcatter  except,  stated  the  cut¬ 
line,  “those  which  cameramen 
had  to  try  to  get  on  the  run.” 

Mr.  Hunt  sat  for  the  picture 
at  the  request  of  Houston  Harte, 
Standard-Times  publisher.  It  ac¬ 
companied  a  by-lined  article  in 
which  Mr.  Hunt  discussed  the  na¬ 
tion’s  problems  and  political  phi¬ 
losophies. 


Roosevelt’s  current  philosophy 
about  the  Press.  “Thank  God  that 
you  and  the  boys  prove  that 
though'  it  is  an  exceptional  case, 
ownership  can  still  retain  the  old 
ideals  of  editorship. 

“About  15  years  ago  I  attended 
one  of  the  famous  luncheons  in 
the  French  mahogany  carved  sanc¬ 
tum  of  ‘The  New  York  Times.’ 
In  that  rarefied  atmosphere  of  self- 
anointed  scholars,  I  had  the  feel¬ 
ing  of  an  uneducated  worm  under 
the  microscope. 

“But  the  America  of  the  satis¬ 
fied  professors  will  not  survive, 
and  the  America  of  you  and  of 
me  will.” 

■ 

Dorothy  Thompson 
Is  Sued  for  Libel 

George  Ottlik,  who  identifies 
himself  as  a  Hungarian  citizen, 
has  filed  a  $200,000  libel  suit  in 
U.  S.  District  Court.  New  York 
City,  against  Bell  Syndicate  Col¬ 
umnist  Dorothy  Thompson  and 
John  F.  Montgomery,  who  was 
not  identified. 

Mr.  Ottlik  asks  $100,000  from 
each  defendant  in  connection  with 
Miss  Thompson’s  column  of  Feb. 
24,  1950  headed  “Two  Suspect 
U.  S.  Employes  Are  Named.” 
Mr.  Montgomery  is  charged  with 
having  supplied  false  informa¬ 
tion  about  the  plaintiff  which  was 
included  in  the  column. 

The  plaintiff  claims  he  lost  a 
$2,010-per-year  post  as  a  trans¬ 
lator  in  the  press  section  of  the 
U.  S.  Legation  in  Berne,  Switzer¬ 
land,  as  a  result  of  the  column. 
Mr.  Ottlik  described  himself  as 
a  journalist  of  ardent  anti-totali¬ 
tarian  beliefs. 

■ 

Move  to  New  Home 

South  Bend — ^The  South  Bend 
Tribune,  which  is  nearing  the 
completion  of  a  $1,000,000  build¬ 
ing  and  improvement  program, 
has  moved  its  machinery  and 
other  composing  room  facilities 
from  temporary  quarters  to  the 
remodeled  composing  room. 
Moving  was  accomplished  in  one 
day  starting  on  a  Sunday  morn¬ 
ing.  By  noon  it  had  reached  a 
point  that  could  have  issued  a 
noon  extra  had  it  been  called 
upon. 
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Gifts  to  Yonks  O  i  ^  I 
Go  to  Korea  ^hort  Uaki 


For  Christmas 

Chicago — Readers  of  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Tribune  have  contributed 
$24,069.86  for  Christmas  gifts  to 
Chicagoland  soldiers,  marines  and 
nurses  at  the  Korean  front. 

Likewise,  the  Tribune  won  a 
four-day  race  to  load  the  S.  S. 
Colorado  with  cartons  of  fruit¬ 
cake,  tinned  meats,  candy  and 
reading  material  on  the  “last  holi¬ 
day  boat  to  Japan.”  Chicago’s 
Christmas  cheer  for  the  fighting 
forces  in  Korea  totaled  12,000 
pounds  of  gifts  purchased  through 
the  Tribune  on  behalf  of  its  read¬ 
ers  who  supplied  the  funds. 

Originally,  the  Tribune  had 
planned  to  sponsor  a  trans-Pacific 
plane  to  Korea,  but  the  generous 
response  of  readers  swelled  the 
gift  fund  to  the  point  that  space 
had  to  be  obtained  in  a  steam¬ 
ship. 

^,1)00  Packages 

The  cartons  now  carrying  the 
cake  and  candy  in  bulk  containers 
will  be  broken  down  at  Tokyo 
under  the  supervision  of  Walter 
Simmons,  chief  of  the  Tribune’s 
Far  Eastern  bureau  and  a  veteran 
correspondent  of  the  Korean  war. 
He  will  make  up  about  2,000  stan¬ 
dard  packages,  each  of  which  will 
be  mailed  to  a  specific  serviceman 
who  has  been  named  by  Chicago¬ 
ans  back  home. 

Capt.  Ray  Thompson  of  the 
Colorado  told  Wayne  Thomis, 
Tribune  reporter  supervising  the 
gift  cargo  loading,  that  he  will 
drop  his  hook  at  Yokahama  about 
Dec.  8.  “The  date  is  important,” 
stated  Thomis.  “Simmons  in  over¬ 
seas  radio  telephone  conversations 
has  pointed  out  that  he  will  be 
able  to  get  the  gifts  into  the  army 
postoffice  system  of  Japan  no  later 
than  Dec.  10.” 

■ 

Mottoon's  Largest 

M  A  T  T  o  o  N,  Ill.  —  The  Daily 
Journal-Gazette  said  its  40-page 
edition  on  Nov.  24  was  the  largest 
in  its  history,  exceeding  a  38-page 
edition  in  1928. 


Editions 
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Item  in  the  Fort  Worth  (Tex.) 
Star-Telegram:  “The  duke  and  his 
American  wife  spent  the  night  on 
the  grain." 

■ 

Story  in  the  Louisville  (Ky.) 
Times:  “Victim  of  a  cute  nervous 
dyspepsia,”  etc. 

■ 

Dispatch  sent  by  the  AP:  “New 
York  City’s  Welfare  Commissioner 
today  urged  study  of  ‘baby  boun¬ 
ties’  as  a  possible  means  of  en¬ 
couraging  young  married  couples 
to  hate  children.’ 

m 

News  story  in  the  Salt  Lake 
City  (Utah)  Deseret  News:  “In 
presenting  the  gift  to  Mr.  Martin, 
the  superintendent  praised  the  vet¬ 
eran  foreman  as  an  important  clog 
in  the  organization.” 

■ 

Headline  and  subhead  over  two 
combined  news  items  in  the  Joplin 
(Mo.)  Globe:  “Baby  Girl  Born 
In  A  Snowdrift — Bride  and  Bride¬ 
groom  Unable  to  Reach  Church 
For  Wedding  Mass.” 

■ 

Editorial  in  the  New  York 
Times:  “Mr.  Truman’s  monetary 
carelessness  in  his  reference  to  the 
use  of  the  atomic  bomb  on  Thurs¬ 
day  was  seized  on  much  too 
avidly.” 

■ 

$1.70  on  Each  Share 
Of  Great  Lakes  Co. 

Montreal — Directors  of  Great 
Lakes  Paper  Co.,  Ltd.,  have  de¬ 
clared  a  dividend  of  50  cents  a 
share  on  the  common  stock  and 
a  regular  quarterly  dividend  of 
62  Vi  cents  on  the  preferred,  both 
payable  Dec.  30. 

The  company  paid  40  cents  on 
the  common  Sept.  30  and  June 
30,  and  25  cents  plus  an  extra 
of  15  cents  in  March.  Total  pay¬ 
ments  in  1950  amounted  to  $1.70 
compared  with  $1.15  in  1949. 

For  the  nine  months  ended  Sept. 
30  the  company  reported  net  profit 
of  $1,723,892,  equal  to  $3.65  a 
share  on  common,  against  $1,174,- 
008  or  $2.26  a  share  a  year  ago. 


MYSTERY 

MEDIA! 

Why  be  an  “unknown”  to  the 
biggest  newspaper  spenders  in 
America? 


See  Pages  62,  63 


^Peace  on  Cartli 

ur  ideal  of  peace  is  enshrined  in  a  picture  of  a 
family  in  a  small  home — a  cattle  shed  on  a  Bethle¬ 
hem  hillside.  There  the  great  (jod  Almighty 
teaches  the  lesson  of  peace.  In  the  thunder  of  His 
power  a  million  atom  bombs  are  less  than  the 
splintering  of  an  egg  shell  .  .  .  yet  he  lies  in  the 
total  disarmament  of  infancy  ...  in  a  borrowed, 
makeshift  crih. 

^  oday  mad  men  who  have  lost  this  vision  of  peace 
hate  the  home  and  the  quiet  paths  that  radiate  from 
it  .  .  . 

paths  that  icander  listlessly  to  school  and 
shoot  straight  to  the  playground  .  .  .  carry 
men  to  shop  and  office,  and  women  to  stores 
and  socials  and  welfare  work  .  .  .  take  the 
family  to  church  and  movies  and  homes  of 
neighbors  .  .  .  tie  them  in  with  clubs,  town 
hall  and  voting  booth  .  .  . 
paths  that  bring  the  family  home  at  evening 
.  .  .  under  skies  whose  only  smoke  is  the 
plume  above  the  chimney  top  or  the  blue 
drift  from  burning  leaves  .  .  .  whose  only 
lights  the  friendly  stars  that  beamed  on 
Bethlehem. 

^  he  mad  men  would  destroy  all  this  ...  fill  the 
heavens  with  unholy  sights  and  sounds  .  .  .  force 
the  family  down  separate  one-way  paths  to  the  con¬ 
centration  camp,  labor  battalion,  death  chamber. 
But  we  who  keep  the  vision  of  peace  in  our  minds 
and  hearts  are  constrained  to  pray  and  labor  all 
the  more  for  the  continuance  of  peace  on  earth — 
but  ever  mindful  that  we  find  also  in  Bethlehem 
both  the  inspiration  and  strength  to  defend  our 
w'ay  of  life  ...  if  finally  necessary  .  .  .  with  flame 
and  steel  and  blood. 

It  seems  appropriate  that  our  advertising  —  stressing 
Localnews  cities  in  terms  of  the  home  and  the  neighborly 
world  that  revolves  around  it — should  be  devoted  .  .  . 
in  the  1950  Christmas  Season  ...  to  a  reminder  to  think 
of  peace  this  year  in  an  unusually  prayerful  mood. 

THE  JULIUS  MATHEWS  SPECIAL 
AGENCY,  INC. 

NEWSPAPER  REPRESENTATIVES 

NEW  YORK  •  CHICAGO  •  PHILADELPHIA 

BOSTON  •  DETROIT  •  SYRACUSE 

•  PinSBURGH 
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Holds  hairline  regis¬ 
ter  on  cellophane 

At  Milprint,Inc.,in  Milwaukee, 
which  prints  multicolor  wrap¬ 
pers  on  a  continuous  roll  for 
use  by  food  packers,  G-E  color- 
register  control  has  permitted 
a  substantial  increase  in  press 
speeds.  Close  register  is  held 
on  this  rotogravure  press  even 
on  such  difficult  materials  as 
cellophane,  pliofilm,  and  cellu¬ 
lose  acetate.  As  a  result,  this 
company  calculates  the  savings 
in  rejects  will  more  than  pay 
for  the  G-E  equipment  within  a 
year. 


ELECTR  C 


Less  ^ 

Maintenance 

Explosion-proof  design  of  all 
press-mounted  equipment  such 
as  these  unit  control  stations 
at  Milprint,  sturdy  construc¬ 
tion  of  all  components,  and 
circuits  designed  for  industrial 
use  reduce  and  simplify  main¬ 
tenance.  All-electronic  system 
minimizes  number  of  parts 
which  can  come  out  of  adjust¬ 
ment. 


Less  Waste 

Waste  is  reduced  and  printing 
quality  improved  through  ac¬ 
curate  register  because  this  all- 
electronic  control  provides  a 
rate  of  correction  that  is  pro¬ 
portional  to  the  amount  of  mis- 
register  and  is  sensitive  in¬ 
stantaneously  to  any  error  .  .  . 
no  time  is  lost  in  magnetic 
relays  picking  up  and  solenoids 
operating. 


Investigate  Today!  For  full  information  and  details  on  this 
outstanding  equipment,  contact  the  printing  specialist  in  your 
nearest  G-E  apparatus  sales  office  or  write  now  for  bulletin 
GEA-5079  "G-E  Register  Control  for  Multicolor  Printing.”  Appar¬ 
atus  Department,  Section  653-2,  General  Electric  Company,  Sche¬ 
nectady  5,  N.  Y. 


Milprint,  Inc.,  says: 

COLOR  REGISTER 
CONTROL 

WILL  PAY  FOR  ITSELF  IN  ONE  YEAR 
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New  Brunswick 
Readers  Prefer 
Local  Daily's  Ad 

New  Brunswick.  N.  J.  —  Pref¬ 
erence  for  the  local  newspaper  as 
The  source  of  advertising  informa¬ 
tion  is  brought  out  by  a  1.500- 
reader  survey  of  the  New  Bruns¬ 
wick  area  announced  by  the  Sew 
Brunswick  Daily  Home  News. 

Readers  were  questioned  at 
points  of  sale  and  at  home 
regarding  what  newspapers  they 
regularly  read  and  what  newspaper 
they  depended  upon  for  grocery 
store  ads,  national  grocery  ads  and 
newspaper  ads  other  than  food 
ads.  Responses  were  taken  con¬ 
cerning  the  Daily  Home  News  and 
eight  metropolitan  newspapers  hav¬ 
ing  circulations  in  the  area. 

The  degree  of  reader  preference 
for  the  three  classes  of  advertising 
follows: 

In  answer  to  the  query,  What 
daily  newspaper  do  you  read  for 
food  or  grocery  ads?  76%  named 
the  Daily  Home  News  and  3% 
accounted  for  total  references  to 
all  eight  other  newspapers  com¬ 
bined. 

In  answer  to  the  query:  What 
daily  newspaper  do  you  read  for 
national  grocery  ads?  70%  named 
the  Daily  Home  News  and  3% 
.iccounted  for  total  references  to 
all  other  newspapers  combined. 

In  answer  to  the  query:  What 
daily  newspaper  do  you  read  for 
advertisements  other  than  grocery 
or  food  ads?  72%  named  the 
Daily  Home  News  and  35%  ac¬ 
counted  for  total  references  to  all 
other  newspapers  combined. 

The  study  was  conducted  by 
Prof.  William  H.  Boyenton.  head 
of  the  advertising  division  of  the 
School  of  Journalism  at  Rutgers 
University. 

Reporting  his  findings  to  .Ad¬ 
vertising  Manager  Harvey  .A.  Huff. 
Professor  Boyenton  stated: 

“In  my  opinion,  the  technique 
of  this  study  is  the  most  signifi¬ 
cant  since  the  inception  of  the 
Continuing  Study  of  Newspaper 
Reading,  eleven  years  ago.  The 
Continuing  Study  brings  out  char¬ 
acteristics  of  all  newspapers  as  an 
advertising  medium;  this  study  dif¬ 
ferentiates  the  non-metropolitan 
local  paper  and  metropolitan 
papers  as  advertising  media  in  the 
non-metropolitan’s  own  field.” 

Mr.  Huff  is  advocating  that  local 
newspapers  situated  similarly  to  his 
own  undertake  identical  studies  in 
an  effort  to  corroborate  the  reader 
response  disclosed  in  the  New 
Brunswick. 

A  complete  printed  analysis 
shows  the  questionnaire  forms  used 
in  taking  506  interviews  in  homes 
and  1.024  interviews  in  food  mar¬ 
kets;  readership  by  nine  named 
newspapers  of  three  types  of  ad¬ 
vertising;  weekly  expenditures  of 
Daily  Home  News  families  for 
groceries;  prefen  cd  shopping  days 
for  groceries  and  for  other  items. 

'0 


Lawyers  Study 


The  New  York  County  Law-  '-onsuuiuon  gua.aiu,^s  prnc-, 
'A  •  .*  «  u  .  ..  to  one  accused  of  crime.  i 

,  r  ai  ",;!  rr„rde-fenJam,-'i;  nr-  frn  >oj,e.h.;r  ,he 

,  .  ,  ,  ,  „  Viewpoints  of  all  concerned, 

celebrated  cases.  -a.  :  u  . 

A  •_  .u  •  Edward  G.  Mac.Arthur  is  head 

issue  of  the  association’s  Bar  Bui- 
letin  outlines  the  plan,  and  states  '"8 
that  jury  decisions  may  be  unduly  f«“P 
influenced  by  published  accounts 

r  *  ^  ui  press  or  the  rights  of  the  public, 

ofu^testimony  not  acceptable  in  P^^  effect  better 

"“■Ihe  article  quotes  U.  S.  Su- 

preme  Court  Justice  Robert  H.  ^ 

Lkson  as  asking.  “What  is  lo  ^^e  aina  is  to  ^t  up  canons  of 

be  gained  for  a  fair  trial  when  a  sals 

trial  judge  rules  a  confession  out  '  .yi,  «'  •  •  i  . 

of  the  courtroom  as  obtained  by  .  committee  expected  to 

CiHrrcion,  if  the  jurors  hear  re- 

peatedly  on  the  radio  that  the  _  __  __  xj  •  e  * 
ilcfendant  has  confessed  and  per  NlJtlJ  rlGarin^ 
haps  read  the  excluded  statement  San  Francisco — Charges  of  un¬ 
in  their  newspapers?”  fair  labor  practices  against  the 

The  New  York  lawyers’  group  Salt  Lake  Tribune  Publishing  Co.. 
has  been  interested  in  the  prob-  and  Telegram  Publishing  Co.,  will 
lem  since  the  publication  of  an  be  heard  in  Salt  Lake  City,  Dec. 
article  by  former  Federal  Judge  12.  The  charges  were  filed  b>’ 
Simon  H.  Rifkind  in  the  May  the  Guild  on  behalf  of  Lewis  F. 
issue  of  the  Bulletin.  Judge  Rif-  Roberts  and  Dewey  Willaford,  but 
kind  described  the  question  of  the  hearing  will  concern  itself 
trial  coverage  as  “a  clash  between  only  with  the  Roberts’  case,  the 
two  great  constitutional  principles.”  National  Labor  Relations  Board 
"On  the  one  hand,”  he  wrote,  regional  office  said. 


More  Pictures  Used 
In  Smcdl  Town  Papers 

Cambridge,  Mass.  —  Small 
town  newspapers  using  the  Pola¬ 
roid  Land  one-minute  camera  arc 
printing  more  pictures. 

This  was  learned  through  a 
questionnaire  sent  by  Polaroid  lo 
194  papers  known  to  be  using 
60-second  photography.  The  Pola¬ 
roid  Camera  develops  its  own 
finished  pictures  60  seconds  after 
the  shutter  is  snapped. 

More  than  b0%  of  the  editors 
declared  they  were  using  “a  great 
many  more”  cuts  in  their  papers 
since  adopting  the  new  camera. 
.A  number  of  editors  claimed  that 
the  use  of  more  pictures  had  al¬ 
ready  resulted  in  a  noticeable  in¬ 
crease  in  the  number  of  sii’n- 
scribers. 

In  more  than  two-thirds  of 
the  answers.  Polaroid  pictures  on 
black-and-white  film  were  consid¬ 
ered  better  or  just  as  good  as 
pictures  made  by  the  usual  meth¬ 
ods.  And  although  most  of  the 
users  were  concentrating  on  one 
and  two  column  cuts  with  these 
new  prints,  three  and  four  col¬ 
umn  blow-ups  were  common. 

.About  15%  of  the  small-town 
papers  had  not  owned  a  camera 
of  any  kind  before  they  put  Pola¬ 
roid  cameras  to  work. 


\  Get  this  New  1950  Consumer 
V  Survey  of  the  Rockford  Market. 
•*•''*'*  \  The  fifth  annual  study  of  “HOW  , 
ROCKFORD  CONSUMERS 
\  BUY”  is  a  survey  of  buying 
*  '  habits,  brand  preference, 

..Smi  \  ownership,  and  dealer  dis- 
'  tribution  in  the  following 
V  classifications  . . .  Food 
\  Products,  Soaps  and  Clean- 
sers.  Soft  Drinks,  Dog 
^  \  Foods,  Toiletries,  and 

rf**' .  Home  Equipment.  Send 

for  your  free  copy  today! 


Breakfast  Briefs 


The  British  Air  Ministry  is  baf¬ 
fled  by  strange  blocks  of  ice  that 
have  fallen  on  southern  England 
the  last  three  weeks.  Perhaps 
they  are  Russia’s  attempt  to  keep 
it  a  cold  war. 


The  weather  has  been  playing 
some  mean  tricks  on  California 
this  month.  Millions  of  dollars 
worth  of  damage  has  been  done 
by  a  recent  fall  of  dew. 

From  The  Clc^rlattd  Plain  Pta!cr 
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.  .  .  a  couple  of  average  American  citizens  who  write  of 


news  and  things  to  the  delight  or  chagrin  of  a  nation! 


1  ROBERT  CRUARK^M 

^■friderick  C.  OTHMAN  I 

1  Bob  is  just  an  ordinary  guy,  until  it 

^^^^VTo  iocular  Fred  Othman,  the  na-  | 

[comes  to  writing  his  super-charged 

^^^^■tion’s  capital  is  the  greatest  show  1 

[daily  column. 

earth .  | 

In  high-octane  wordage  he  proves 

^^^^|His  daily  pieces  on  the  three-ring  | 

1  anything  that  makes  him  sad,  gla^T^^^H 

^^^^|frenzy  that  is  Washington  today  | 

1  mad  affects  the  average  reader  in 

^^^^lare  shining  tributes  to  our  demo-  I 

|the  same  way.  Usually  it’s  humor 

cratic  way  of  life!  | 

1  with  teeth. 

old-line  newspaperman,  he  | 

1  His  ceaseless  quest  for  the  “hu- 

^^^^■knows  the  human  being  and  his  I 

Iman-side”  may  carry  from  Tan- 

^^^^(nature.  | 

1  gier  to  Toledo,  the  Bowery  or  the 

Quick-witted  ,  provocative,  his  | 

1  Stork  .  .  .  anywhere  people  make 

^^^Harticles  have  won  top  play  in  the  I 

1  news! 

country’s  leading  newspapers!  1 

wm  FOR  PROOFS  AMD  YOUR  RAFFS  OH  THESE  SPRIGHTLY  COLUMNS  TODAY 
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Standard  Ad  Invoice 
Form  Recommended 


Chicago — A  simplified  form, 
designed  to  standardize  national 
advertising  invoices  sent  by  news¬ 
papers  to  advertising  agencies,  has 
been  drafted  by  a  special  commit¬ 
tee  of  the  Institute  of  Newspaper 
Controllers  and  Finance  Officers. 

The  standard  invoice  form,  as 
recommended  by  the  committee, 
based  on  opinions  from  both  news¬ 
papers  and  agencies  as  indicated 
in  replies  to  a  questionnaire,  will 
be  submitted  to  the  Institute's 
board  of  directors  for  formal  ap¬ 
proval.  Upon  approval  of  the 
board,  the  new  form  and  the  com¬ 
mittee’s  report  will  be  mailed  to 
Institute  members. 

Simple  in  Makeup 

“This  form  is  very  simple,  in  its 
makeup,”  explained  Charles  J. 
O’Mara,  Chicago  Sun-Times, 
chairman  of  the  standardization 
committee.  “The  committee  has 
examined  many  invoices  more 
elaborate,  complex  and  colorful. 
But  the  standard  invoice  form  con¬ 
tains  all  the  essential  information 
and  can  be  used  in  any  method 
of  billing,  manual  or  machine.” 
Other  members  of  the  committee 
are  John  Kolley,  Chicago  Herald- 
American;  James  Lynch.  Chicago 
Tribune;  William  Canfield,  Inland 
Daily  Press  Association,  and  Clar¬ 
ence  Emshoff,  representing  Arthur 
Anderson  &  Co.,  firm  hired  to 
conduct  a  survey  among  advertis¬ 
ing  agencies  and  newspapers  on 
the  size  and  kind  of  invoice  de¬ 
sired. 

The  committee  was  formed  as  a 
result  of  protests  from  agencies 
against  the  wide  variation  in  forms 
and  billing  practices  of  newspa¬ 
pers.  These  protests  were  chan¬ 
nelled  through  members  of  the 
Institute  and  the  American  News¬ 
paper  Publishers  Association. 

Basic  Recommendations 

Based  on  the  information  ob¬ 
tained  from  the  questionnaires,  re¬ 
plies  to  which  were  received  from 
22  advertising  agencies  and  218 
newspapers,  the  committee  is  mak¬ 
ing  the  following  recommenda¬ 
tions: 

“The  overall  size  of  the  stand¬ 
ard  invoice  form — x  1 1  inches 
— is  the  one  in  most  common  use, 
and  the  one  most  frequently  re¬ 
quested  by  agencies.  It  is  subject 
to  two  possible  modifications:  (1) 
It  can  be  slightly  reduced  to  fit 
present  machine  requirements  of 
some  newspapers;  (2)  it  can  be 
shortened  by  newspapers  who  find 
that  they  seldom  use  as  many  bill¬ 
ing  lines  as  provided  in  the  II- 
inch  form.” 

Relative  to  the  data  contained 
on  the  standard  invoice  form,  the 
committee  suggests:  • 

“The  placement  of  the  headings 
in  the  top  section  of  the  form 
represents  a  consensus  of  opinion 
of  the  agencies  and  newspapers 
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surveyed.  The  words.  ‘For  adver¬ 
tising  of.’  ‘Date,’  ‘Invoice  month 
of,’  and  ‘Terms’  need  not  be  print¬ 
ed  on  the  form  (it  is  recommend¬ 
ed  they  do  not  be  printed),  but 
the  information  called  for  should 
be  in  those  positions.  “The  words 
‘For  advertising  of  can  be  inter¬ 
preted  to  mean  advertiser  or  prod¬ 
uct.  Use  of  product  name  is  rec¬ 
ommended  for  two  reasons: 

“1.  In  most  instances  name  of 
product  is  name  of  advertiser. 

“2.  When  name  of  product  is 
used  advertiser  is  readily  identi¬ 
fied,  but  not  vice  versa. 

“Where  a  newspaper  prepares 
one  invoice  for  an  agency  hand¬ 
ling  more  than  one  product,  the 
products  may  be  listed  in  the  de¬ 
scription  column.  Other  uses  for 
the  description  column  are:  (1.) 
Kind  of  space;  (2.)  Adjustments 
and  allowarKes;  (3.)  Number  of 
insertions;  (4.)  Payments;  (5.) 
Balance  Forward;  (6.)  Special 
charges. 

“&me  newspapers  prefer  show¬ 
ing  daily  and  Sunday  lines  sepa¬ 
rately,  in  which  case  the  line 
column  can  be  divided  into  two 
columns.  The  alternative  is  to  post 
all  lines  in  one  column  and  indi¬ 
cate  in  the  description  column 
whether  daily,  Sunday  or  other. 

Gross  vs.  Net 

“The  greatest  difference  of  opin¬ 
ion  between  agencies  and  newspa¬ 
pers  arose  over  gross  and  net  bill¬ 
ing.  .Agencies  generally  prefer 
gross  billing,  while  most  newspa¬ 
pers  bill  net.  Agencies  made  two 
requests  in  regard  to  this: 

(1.)  If  net  billing  is  used,  gross 
rate  be  shown;  (2.)  Regardless  of 
which  method  is  used,  it  be  clear¬ 
ly  indicated  on  the  invoice, 
whether  the  rate  and  amount 
shown  are  gross  or  net. 

“It  is  not  the  function  of  this 
committee  to  pass  on  the  relative 
merits  of  gross  or  net  billing  but 
rather  to  recommen  da  form 
which  will  have  practical  use  for 
either  method.  It  was  not  deemed 
practical  to  provide  sufficient  col¬ 
umns  that  could  be  used  for  all 
methods  of  billing — columns  that 
would  be  used  by  some  newspa¬ 
pers  and  left  blank  for  others. 

“Nor  was  it  deemed  practical 
to  recommend  that  newspapers 
billing  net  should  be  put  to  the 
additional  work  and  expense  of 
showing  gross  rate.  However,  the 
form  can  be  used  for  those  few 
newspapers  now  showing  gross 
rate  and  net  charge.  We  believe 
the  columns  provided  can  be  used 
for  any  method  of  billing,  but 
they  should  be  labeled  gross  rate 
or  net  rate,  and  gross  charge  or 
net  charge.” 

Newspapers  were  requested  to 
return  a  sample  invoice  with  their 
questionnaire.  After  examining 
these  invoices,  the  committee  feels 
that  agencies  are  justified  in  their 


protests  because  of  the  extreme 
variation  in  size  of  invoice,  content 
and  placing  of  headings  and  bill¬ 
ing  information.  The  committee 
also  believes  that  “some  degree 
of  standardization”  is  possible 
because  of  the  nature  of  the  mate-  ! 
rial  involved  and  because  majority 
of  the  papers  replying,  expressed  a 
willingness  to  cooperate. 

“We  appreciate  that  in  this  day 
of  high  costs  and  scarce  materials 
no  newspaper  is  going  to  throw 
away  its  present  supply  of  forms 
and  order  new  ones,”  states  the 
Institute  committee. 

“Nor  are  newspapers  whose 
billing  machines  will  not  permit 
use  of  the  standard  invoice  size 
going  to  replace  their  equipment. 
We  do  ask  that  when  new  forms 
are  being  ordered,  or  a  change  in 
billing  methods  is  contemplated, 
or  where  minor  changes  can  be 
made  in  the  billing  machine,  every 
consideration  be  given  to  the 
adoption  of  the  standard  invoice 
form.” 

Ask  Agency  Study 

The  report  also  calls  attention 
to  one  question  asked  newspapers, 
“Have  you  any  suggestions  as  to 
agency  insertion  orders  or  remit¬ 
tance  advices?”  Replies  to  this 
question  stressed  more  adequate 
identification  of  payments  and  ex¬ 
planation  of  deductions. 

Standardization  of  agency  remit¬ 
tance  advices  is  beyond  the  scope 
of  Mr.  O’Mara’s  committee,  which 
recommends,  however,  the  Insti¬ 
tute’s  board  of  directors  confer 
with  the  American  Association  of 
Advertising  Agencies  for  action  on 
agency  remittances. 

The  committee  also  notes  that 
agencies,  replying  to  the  survey 
conducted  by  Mr.  Emshoff,  have 
requested  that  no  other  material 
appear  in  the  top  section  of  the 
standard  invoice  form. 

“Statements  or  cuts  indicating 
membership  in  the  Audit  Bureau 
of  Circulations,  Advertising  Bu¬ 
reau  or  other  checking  organiza¬ 
tions  should  be  eliminated,  or 
placed  at  the  bottom  of  the  form,” 
states  the  committee. 

“Agencies  were  not  in  favor 
of  returning  a  perforated  top  sec¬ 
tion  of  the  invoice  with  their 
remittance.  They  preferred  using 
their  own  form.” 
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To  help  assure  delivery  of  all  the  oil  America  needs  for  civilian 
and  military  uses,  oil  transportation  companies  use  more 
than  152,500  miles  of  pipelines  —  enough  to  circle  the 
earth  6  times.  . 


Competing  American  oil  companies  now  have  450,000  wells  in 
operation  throughout  the  country  —  more  than  two  wells  for 
every  service  station!  And  knotcn  petroleum  reserves  here 
are  3  times  greater  than  25  years  ago. 


The  same  research  that  develops  hundreds  of  new  and  improved 
oil  products  for  your  comfort  and  convenience  also  develops 
fuels  and  many  special  prrtducts  for  America's  newest 
and  most  modern  military  weapons. 


With  thousands  of  companies  competing  in  the  marketing  of 
oil.  gasoline  is  one  of  the  few  things  you  can  buy  today 
that  costs  about  the  same  ( taxes  excluded)  as  it  did  25 
years  ago. 


The  AMERICAN  OIL  INDUSTRY  is  better  prepared  today  than  ever  before  to  meet  any  na¬ 
tional  emergency.  This  country’s  capacity  to  produce  and  refine  petroleum  has  in¬ 
creased  around  25  per  cent  since  the  peak  demands  of  World  War  II. 

In  peace  or  war,  oil  men  working  in  America’s  privately-managed,  competing  oil  com¬ 
panies  provide  the  nation  with  the  largest  possible  supplies  of  petroleum  products— prod¬ 
ucts  of  the  highest  quality  at  the  lowest  prices  in  the  world. 


Thousands  oj  oil  comptmies  mean  competition  .  . 
competition  means  progress  .  .  .  —^iii 

oil  progress  means  more  and  better  products. 


Pobliibed  by  Gulf  Oil  Corporation  in  cooperation  with  tbe  Oil  Industry  Information  Committee,  30  West  50th  Street,  New  York  20,  N.  T< 
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65,000  Advertisers 
Supported  AM  A  Theme 


Cleveland — More  than  65,000 
business  firms,  organizations  and 
individuals  bought  advertising  to 
support  the  American  Medical  As¬ 
sociation's  campaign  against  so¬ 
cialized  medicine,  a  detailed  report 
to  the  AMA  House  of  Delegates 
revealed  here  this  week. 

The  report,  prepared  by  Whit¬ 
aker  &  Baxter,  AMA  national  edu¬ 
cation  campaign  directors,  showed 
that  65,246  firms  bought  space  in 
local  newspapers  or  time  on  radio 
stations.  Space  totalled  1,186,594 
inches  in  addition  to  the  AMA 
70-inch  ad  which  ran  in  every 
daily  and  weekly  newspaper  in 
U.  S.,  Hawaii  and  Alaska. 

$2,000,000  for  Tie-ins 
A  total  of  $2,019,849  was  spent 
by  participating  advertisers,  for 
space  and  time,  representing  near¬ 
ly  twice  AMA’s  expenditure  of 
$1,100,000.  As  this  report  was 
made  to  AMA,  1,240  newpapers 
remained  to  be  checked. 

Reporting  on  “The  Public  Sig¬ 
nificance  of  Medicine’s  National 
Advertising  Campaign.”  Miss 
Leone  Baxter,  general  manager  of 
the  educational  campaign,  told 
AMA  House  of  Delegates; 

“This  support  did  not  come 
from  ‘big  business’  and  ‘reaction¬ 
ary  interests’  as  Mr.  Oscar  Ewing 
recently  proclaimed  it  would.  It 
came,  with  real  grass  roots 
strength,  from  tens  of  thousands 
of  small  advertisers  along  the 
Main  Streets  of  America — from 
drug  stores,  groceries,  dairies, 
hardware  stores,  insurance  agents, 
banks,  movies,  utilities,  churches, 
medical  care  plans,  dry  good 
stores,  hospitals  and  clinics,  res¬ 
taurants,  laundries  and  plumbers.” 

Nearly  3  to  1  Ratio 
For  its  newspaper  advertising, 
AMA  spent  $560,000,  she  pointed 
out,  while  supporting  advertisers 
in  this  field  spent  $1,532,228,  or 
nearly  three  times  the  doctors’ 
budget  for  the  basic  message. 

In  magazines,  AMA  spent 
$250,000  and  for  radio  time, 
$300,000.  Supporting  advertisers 
in  those  media — and  in  television, 
direct  mail,  posters,  billboards 
and  others  not  utilized  by  the 
doctors — spent  $487,624.  Support¬ 
ing  radio  spot  announcements  to¬ 
taled  35,362,  with  200  out  of 
1,600  radio  stations  still  unreport¬ 
ed,  Miss  Baxter  said. 

Henderson  Praises  Effort 
Dr.  Elmer  L.  Henderson,  presi¬ 
dent  of  AMA,  told  the  House  of 
Delegates,  policy-making  body  of 
the  association,  that  “the  advertis¬ 
ing  campaign  marked  the  first 
time  in  the  history  of  the  United 
States  that  a  profession,  business 
or  industry  under  government  at¬ 
tack,  has  been  successful  in  rally¬ 
ing  nationwide  advertising  support 
from  thousands  of  unrelated 


groups,  companies  and  individ¬ 
uals.” 

The  breakdown  on  newspaper 
participation  shows  type  of  busi¬ 
ness  and  number  participating: 

Type  of  Number 

Business  Participating 

Automobile  E>aalers  .  1,266 

Banks,  Brokers  .  1,665 

Dairies  .  1 .068 

Dress  Shops  .  56 

Drug  Stores,  Retail  . 10.621 

Drug  Wholesalers  and 

Manufacturers  .  27 

Dry  Goods  Stores .  384 

Groceries,  Meat  Markets, 

Bakeries  .  993 

Hospitals  and  Clinics .  559 

Hardware  Stores. 

Lumber  Yards  .  709 

Insurance.  General; 

Agents.  Brokers  .  4,755 

Insurance,  Life; 

Agents,  Companies  ....  819 

Insurance,  Health  and  Acci¬ 
dent;  Companies,  Agents, 

Brokers  . 2.624 

Blue  Cross — Blue  Shield 

Plans  . 

Other  Non-Profit  Medical- 

Hosptal  Plans  . 

Manufacturers  .  611 

(Shoes,  woolens,  tiles, 
uniforms,  etc.) 
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$5«000  Kitchen 

A  new  “dream  kitchen”  has 
been  installed  at  the  New  York 
News  under  the  direction  of 
Woman’s  Editor  Mary  King 
and  under  the  specifications 
of  Harry  Wameke  and  his  staff 
of  photographers.  Special  dec¬ 
orations  were  designed  to  meet 
the  requirements  of  color 
photography.  The  layout  cost 
$5,000. 

9-Year-Old  Hawaiian 
Libel  Suit  Dismissed 

Hilo,  Hawaii — A  $50,000  libel 
suit  against  the  HUo  Tribune-Her¬ 
ald,  filed  in  1941  by  A.  M.  Cab- 
rinha  of  Hilo,  was  dismissed  Nov. 
14.  The  dismissal  ruling  was  based 
on  the  fact  that  the  case  had  re¬ 
mained  untried  “for  a  period  of 
six  years  after  being  placed  on 
the  calendar,  without  action  on 
the  part  of  any  defendant  or  re¬ 
spondent  to  delay  or  postpone 
trial.” 

The  libel  action  followed  an 
editorial  which  appeared  in  the 
Tribune-Herald  on  Feb.  25,  1941, 
which  commented  on  the  publica¬ 
tion  of  an  official  report  in  the 
Hawaii  News,  a  weekly  newspa¬ 
per  owned  and  published  by  Mr. 
Cabrinha. 


Miss  Smoot  Opposes 
Easton  in  Guild  Race 

Edward  Easton,  New  York 
World-Telegram  and  Sun  rewrite- 
man  who  led  the  11 -weeks  strike 
at  that  newspaper  last  summer,  : 
is  seeking  the  presidency  of  the 
Newspaper  Guild  of  New  York 
in  the  local’s  election  Dec. 
14-15.  I 

Mr.  Easton,  the  candidate  of  ' 
the  Representative  Assembly  and 
the  Committee  for  Guild  Unity, 
is  opposed  by  Miss  Jerre  Smoot,  1 
chairman  of  the  New  York  Times  [ 
unit,  who  is  the  Rank  and  File  : 
Slate  standard-bearer.  The  incum-  i 
bent  president  is  Jay  Nelson  Tuck, 
New  York  Post. 

m 

Poll  Taken  Quickly 
After  A-Bomb  Story 

Denver — ^Within  a  few  minutes 
after  President  Truman’s  announce¬ 
ment  that  the  U.  S.  was  consider¬ 
ing  use  of  the  atomic  bomb,  the 
Denver  Post  had  polled  more  than 
100  persons  regarding  use  of  the 
bomb. 

Six  Post  reporters  were  assigned 
to  get  “man  in  the  street”  stories. 
Some  took  photographers  into  the 
downtown  areas — others  used  the 
telephone  to  get  housewife  opin¬ 
ions. 

The  vote  was  two-to-one  for 
dropping  the  bomb  on  Chinese 
Communists. 


Men’s  Furnishings  . 

257  1 

Moving  Picture 

Theaters . . 

17  ] 

Pharmaceutical 

Associa- 

^  , 

tions;  State, 
Local  . 

County, 

44  1 

Physicians.  Dentists,  Nurses  6.936 
Restaurants  and  Fountains  607 

Public  Utilities  .  192 

Medical  Societies;  State. 

County,  Local  .  261 

Organizations;  Civic,  Wom¬ 
en’s.  Veterans.  Service 

Clubs  . 

Dental  Associations;  State. 

County,  Local  . 

Not  Classified;  Cleaners. 
Jewelers.  Garages,  Beau¬ 
ty  Shops,  Music  Stores. 
Lawyers,  Labor  Groups, 

Etc . 30,383 
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Greater  Miami’s 
Winter  Colonists 
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TOTAL  . 65,246 


‘NO  NEWS  iS 
THE  WORST  NEWS’ 

So  said  Pittsburgh’s  mayor;  so 
said  people  and  businessmen, 
big  and  small,  when  a  7- week 
newspaper  strike  plunged  the 
city  into  darkness.  It’s  a  power¬ 
ful  story.  It’s  reminding  many 
an  advertiser  of  the  pK>tent 
fcM-ce  of  the  medium.  It’s 
available  to  Bureau  members 
in  mat  form  (full -page)  at 
$1.50  plus  postage.  Tell  the 
newspaper  story  in  your  own 
town. 

B«r«aH  of  Advertisinq,  ANPA 
570  Lexington  Avnnnc 
Now  Yor.k  22 

This  space  contributad  by 
The  riiiladelphia  Inquirer 


America’s 
Greatest 
PLUS  Audience! 


Greater  Miami  and  its  large  Gold  Coast 
market  are  getting  ready  for  what  promises 
to  be  the  greatest  tourist  season  in  the 
area's  history. 

From  all  parts  of  the  United  States  and 
Canada,  and  from  Europe  and  Latin- 
America  come  the  people  who  make  up  one 
of  the  roost  influential  audiences  in  the  world 
...business  and  industrial  leaders,kcy  profes¬ 
sional  figures  and  staie$men...people  whose 
decisions  are  of  far-reaching  importance 
in  almost  every  phase  of  human  activity. 


la  nMUT.  Nwi«i«ui  t«at 


This  is  the  great  pitts  audience  you  reach 
conveniently,  economically,  iiirt<tty  with 
your  message  in  The  Miami  Herald,  the 
single  medium  that  delivers  the  constantly 
expanding  Greater  Miami  market,  and  the 
bulk  of  its  greaier-than-ever  buying  power. 


MIAMI— An  Infnmnflonnl  Mnrknt 
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RAILROADS 
AND  THE  DEFENSE 
OF  THE  NATION 


ilHE  FORWARD  EDGE  of  American 
Defense  is  the  combat  force  on  land  and  sea,  and 
in  the  air. 


Back  of  that  force  are  the  organized  military 
services  which  provide  arms,  munitions  and  sup¬ 
plies  to  the  fighting  men. 

Back  of  these  services  stands  the  productive 
power  of  the  most  richly  productive  economy  the 
world  has  ever  seen. 


Basic  in  that  economy  is  the  American  railroad, 
standing  ready  to  move  anything,  in  any  quantity, 
for  anybody,  in  any  season  of  the  year,  in  any  part 
of  the  continent  —  and  to  do  it  with  unequalled 
economy  in  manpower,  fuel  and  materials,  and 
money. 


Assocution  of 
American  Railroads 

Washington,  D.  C. 


I 

I 

I 
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Mill  Official  Proposes 
Analysis  of  Publishing 


By  Campbell  Watson 


S.\N  Francisco  —  Warning  that 
the  newsprint  crisis  is  mounting. 
G.  E.  “Jerry"  Young  of  Crown 
Zellerbach  Corp.  asked  publishers 
to  face  the  facts  and  be  prepared 
to  supply  the  answer  on  where 
their  future  supply  of  paper  will 
come  from. 

Involved  is  a  decision  on  wheth¬ 
er  private  capital  will  provide  the 
method  of  meeting  demand,  or 
whether  the  publishers  themselves 
shall  build  the  mills,  he  implied 
in  addressing  the  California  Press 
Association  here  Dec.  2. 

Where  .4re  You  Going?' 

“Do  you  yourselves  know  where 
you  are  going?”  Crown  Zeller- 
bach's  vicepresident  in  charge  of 
newsprint  asked.  He  proposed  a 
joint  search  for  the  answer  of 
how  to  provide  for  the  surging 
demand  for  newsprint  in  making 
a  critical  analysis  of  the  newsprint 
situation  on  the  Coast,  beginning 
with  phenomenal  demand  after  the 
war  and  projecting  itself  into  an 
uncertain  future. 

Mr.  Young  spoke  off  the  cuff, 
and  “as  frankly  as  I  would  were 
I  seated  across  from  each  of  you 
in  your  office.”  His  statements  re¬ 
flected  the  views  of  the  producers 
of  the  vast  bulk  of  newsprint 
available  on  the  Coast,  for  Powell 
River  Co.  had  sent  word  endors¬ 
ing  his  views,  Justus  Craemer, 
CPA  president,  told  the  meeting 
with  the  assent  of  Don  Jeffries. 
San  Francisco  representative,  who 
was  present. 

“Publishers  apparently  are  not 
making  a  close  study  of  their  own 
business.”  Mr.  Young  charged. 
On  advertising,  a  newspaper  pub¬ 
lisher  can  provide  every  detail  of 
his  market,  he  observed.  But  on 
newsprint,  “you  do  not  know 
yourselves  where  you  are  going,” 
he  added. 

“I  feel  you  should  make  some 
careful  study. 

“Conditions  are  not  going  to 


improve,  but  will  get  worse.  That 
is  not  pleasant  for  you.  or  for  us.” 

Aggravating  the  present  situa¬ 
tion  is  “a  relationship  between 
newspapers  and  producers  that  is 
not  healthy.”  he  reported.  “The 
last  price  increase  has  not  met 
very  favorable  acceptance.” 

For  many  years,  he  declared,  it 
has  been  popular  among  publisher 
groups  to  oppose  “any  increase  in 
price  giving  the  producer  a  fair 
return.”  Yet  the  increase,  since 
1948,  has  been  but  6%,  he  ob¬ 
served.  asking  what  other  publish¬ 
ing  factors  had  held  to  so  little 
an  advance  within  that  same 
period. 

Growth  of  the  West  and  of 
newsprint  demand  has  been  phe¬ 
nomenal,  and  despite  the  efforts 
of  the  two  major  Coast  producers 
the  supply  is  still  short  of  the  de¬ 
mand,  Mr.  Young  reported.  Pow¬ 
ell  put  in  its  new  paper  machine 
last  year,  plans  to  add  40,000  tons 
of  new  production  next  year. 
Crown  Zellerbach  interests  are 
building  a  complete  new  news¬ 
print  mill  in  British  Columbia. 

Even  with  115,000  more  tons  of 
paper  in  the  next  year  or  year 
and  a  half,  Mr.  Young  said,  the 
Coast  will  be  short  of  publisher 
requirements  by  100,000  tons  an¬ 
nually. 

“What  do  you  face  in  the  next 
10  years?  How  do  you  propose 
to  meet  conditions?  The  question 
is,  are  you  going  to  invest  your 
own  money  or  try  to  attract  pri¬ 
vate  capital?”  Mr.  Young  said. 

“How  many  of  you  are  inter¬ 
ested  in  an  economic  survey  to 
determine  where  you  are  going 
and  where  we  are  going?” 

Fair  Return  Necessary 

If  publishers  plan  to  rely  on 
private  capital  for  newsprint 
needs,  they  should  be  ready  to 
see  that  the  new  producer  gets  “a 
fair  and  adequate  return,”  he  de¬ 
clared. 


PENNSYLVANIA— 


A  Modern  Hotel! 


SHENANGO  INN 


Dream  Come  True.” 
Community  Financed, 
Community  Operated. 


THE  SHARON  HERALD 


is  proud  to  be  a  community  newspaper  in  a  town  where  Things  Set 
Done:  proud  to  have  helped  in  this  and  all  other  Civic  Enterprises. 
And  we  II  be  proud^  to  greet  our  friends  at 


. . .  Shenango  Inn. 


The  British  Columbia  mill  con¬ 
struction  was  started  with  paper  at 
$100  a  ton,  with  $22,000,000  as 
the  initial  investment  and  $35,- 
000.000  to  $40,000,000  as  the  final 
estimated  total,  he  reported.  These 
estimates  would  provide  5'/i% 
at  $100  a  ton  newsprint.  8%  at 
$106.  Mr.  Young  said. 

This  is  not  a  prime  offering  for 
private  venture  capital,  but  news¬ 
print  mills  face  other  handicaps. 
Mr.  Young  observed. 

“No  one  is  interested  in  placing 
more  money  in  newsprint  mills  as 
long  as  they  continue  to  be  a  po¬ 
litical  football,”  he  declared.  Five 
investigations  in  the  past  five 
years  have  not  been  conducive  to 
paper  mill  investments,  he  added. 

“It  has  been  popular  to  scare 
capital  from  the  industry  basic  to 
your  publishing  business.  If  that 
is  not  true,  why  did  we  not  see 
new  mills  in  the  period  since 
1938?” 


$75  a  ton  premium,  he  declared. 

Queried  on  black  market  paper, 
Mr.  Young  referred  to  findings  in 
eastern  investigations  and  observed 
that  “when  you  deal  with  black 
marketeers  you  develop  a  situation 
which  gets  worse  for  you.” 

Asked  about  the  Crown  Zeller¬ 
bach  tree  farms,  he  reported  the 
present  program  called  for  trees 
to  supply  the  company’s  needs 
until  1990  at  the  present  rate  of 
consumption,  with  a  1990  to  2010 
gap  in  the  program  causing  con¬ 
cern  “over  our  grandchildren  being 
able  to  supply  your  grandchildren 
with  the  paper  to  publish  newspa¬ 
pers.” 

Mr.  Creamer  observed  that  the 
demand  for  paper  was  developing 
from  all  phases  of  industry  as  well 
as  from  newspapers,  with  the 
quests  for  economies  in  packaging 
and  freight  contributing  heavily 
to  demand  upon  pulp  products. 


In  proof  of  his  contention  pub¬ 
lishers  are  as  perplexed  as  paper 
mill  operators  in  forecasting  the 
demands  ahead,  Mr.  Young  re¬ 
ported  in  a  question  period  that 
during  a  business  lull  a  year  ago 
Crown  Zellerbach  purchased,  at  a 
publisher’s  request  several  thou¬ 
sand  tons  of  newsprint  from  one 
newspaper  which  did  not  expect 
to  need  this  surplus.  This  was  dis¬ 
posed  of  to  needy  clients  and, 
within  months,  the  selling  pub¬ 
lisher  sought  his  paper  back.  Since 
then  the  publisher  who  made  the 
sale  has  been  seeking  paper  at  a 


Bradenton  Herald 
Has  136-Pg.  Moiloway 

Bradenton,  Fla. — ^The  Braden¬ 
ton  Herald  recently  printed  a  136- 
page  paper,  largest  in  its  history. 
It  was  the  annual  Mailaway  edi¬ 
tion  and  was  20-pages  larger  than 
a  year  ago.  The  press  run  was 
hiked  from  the  usual  9,500  to 
15,000  and  copies  were  sent  to 
every  state  in  the  union  and  sev¬ 
eral  foreign  nations. 

W.  E.  Page,  Jr.,  general  mana¬ 
ger,  said  15-tons  of  newsprirt 
were  used. 


J  Qift  OU 

.JCeeM  on  Qwinf 


An  ideal  choice  for 
your  friends  in  the 
newspaper- publish  • 
ine  and  advertising 


ing  and  advertising 
business. 


Send  them  a  year’s  sub¬ 
scription  for  Ejoiroa  & 
Publishes — the  weekly 
newspaper  for  people  in 
every  branch  of  newspa¬ 
per  publishing  and  advertising.  Here’s  a 
gift  which  will  l^eep  them  informed  on 
every  important  trend  in  the  business. 

Coming  fresh  and  new  every  week,  this 
gift  will  be  a  pleasant  reminder  of  your  thoughtful¬ 
ness  52  times  during  the  year  ahead. 

In  this  way  you  can  settle  your  Christmas  gift  prob¬ 
lem  writh  a  few  strokes  of  ^ur  pen.  Just  send  ns 
your  order  and  check.  Well  start  the  subscription 


with  the  Christmas  week  issue,  and  also  send  an  at¬ 
tractive  hand-illuminated  card,  inscribed  with  your 
name,  to  announce  your  gift. 


Subscription  Rales 

IS.OO  a  year  to  addresses  in  United  States,  Central 
and  So.  America;  $5.50  to  Canada,  and  $6.00  to 
other  countries.  These  rates  include  a  copy  of  the 
big  1951  Year  Book  without  extra  charge. 
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fresh  K»DS!  I'LL 
SHOW  THENA.  y- 


AVAILABIE  SIX 

TlfAES  A 

IN  4  COtUWNS 


ICm4i  NEW  UUGH 
LEADER  OF  THE  COMICS! 


For  terms;  vrire,  phone  or  write 
F,  J.  NKHT,  gen1  sales  mgr. 


Now,  available  to  newspapers  for  the  first 
time,  LITTLE  AUDREY— long  a  top  favorite 
in  animated  cartoons— becomes  King's  new¬ 
est  comic  star. 

LITTLE  AUDREY  brings  you  a  ready-made 
audience  of  millions.  It's  a  faithful  following 
built  by  the  long  series  of  LITTLE  AUDREY 
movie  shorts  and  the  sell-out  popularity  of 
LITTLE  AUDREY  comic  books. 

LITTLE  AUDREY'S  gags  are  simple  and  to- 
the-point — obvious  enough  to  be  understood 
by  children,  yet  clever  enough  to  bring 
laughs  from  the  adults.  And  Al  Buck's  art 
makes  LITTLE  AUDREY  outstanding  and  eye¬ 
catching  on  ony  comic  page. 


LITTLE  AUDREY  makes  her  debut  December 
18.  Reserve  her  for  your  newspaper  right 
from  the  first  release. 
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JOURNAUSM  EDUCATION 

Stanley  Walker,  noted  New 

f  ¥¥T  m  York  Herald  Tribune  city  editor, 

MhuttOTS  yvCLTlt  MxGCTUttS 

rr^  Ot  J  “Speech  should  be  quoted  ex- 

/  o  l^ftOti)  ^hOirttlCLttCl  spoken.  .  .  .  Improvised 

^  *>l*^\*K^\*  quotes,  with  which  a  reporter 

_  rv.  •  1.*  T>  t  1  seeks  to  put  into  quotation  marks 

By  Dwight  Bentel  what  he  thought  somebody  meant 

to  say,  are  inordinately  dull — a 

The  time  may  not  be  far  off,  in  Gregg  as  in  his  own  particular  lazy  man’s  way  of  covering  up 
believes  Gideon  Seymour,  execu-  concoction.  his  lack  of  specific  information, 

tive  editor  of  the  Minneapolis  Anyway,  traditionally  the  as-  it’s  also  a  non-lazy  man’s  way 
Star  and  Tribune,  when  reporters  sumption  has  been  that  by  and  when  he  can’t  take  notes  fast 
will  carry  tape  or  wire  recorders,  large  editors  don’t  favor  short-  enough  to  get  down  the  speaker’s 
But  meantime,  he  thinks,  ability  hand.  But  maybe  the  assumption  exact  words, 
to  write  shorthand  would  be  a  is  one  of  those  things  that  will  Consideration  by  American 
right  smart  asset  for  reporters.  stand  reexamination.  So.  E  &  P  newspapermen  of  the  shorthand 
“I  believe  shorthand  would  be  sent  letters  to  20  top  editors  ask-  question  has  an  over-a-beer  cas- 
a  good  thing  for  any  reporter  to  ing  what  they  think  about  it.  ualness  about  it  not  matched  by 
know,”  he  says.  “In  hiring  a  jour-  This  was  no  full-scale  survey,  the  English  journalist’s.  A  recent 
nalism  school  graduate  1  certainly  but  just  a  random  sampling  of  issue  of  Newspaper  World,  Eng- 
would  give  preference,  other  things  successful  editors.  Their  replies  lish  newspaper  journal,  quoted 
being  approximately  equal,  to  one  are  not  going  to  settle  anything.  F.  K.  Gardiner,  editor  of  the  Shef- 


who  knew  shorthand.' 


Raising  the  question  —  which  throw  some  doubt  on  the  notion 
was  in  fact  the  question  raised —  that  the  “no-shorthand”  judgment  the  absolute  necessity  of  a  good 

“why  don’t  journalism  schools  is  a  consensus.  shorthand  note  for  any  worth- 

require  shorthand  of  their  stu-  Seventeen  of  these  editors  re-  while  journalist.  .  .  .  Such  in¬ 
dents  as  they  now  do  typing?”  plied  in  the  same  vein  as  did  competency  has  been  responsible 

Difficulty  with  Notes  Mr.  Seymour.  They  favor  short-  for  the  lowering  of  the  standard 

Traditionally  the  answer  would  '*'•**'  *heir  reporters  could  of  public  journalism.” 


but  what  they  have  to  say  does  field  Telegraph,  as  saying: 
throw  some  doubt  on  the  notion  “Those  reporters  did  not  realize 


be,  “Most  editors  don’t  believe  “^e  shorthand,  would  look  more 
in  shorthand  for  reporters.  It  favorably  on  job  applicants— jour- 


Limited  Value 


makes  stenographers  out  of  ’em.”  nalism  school  graduates 

It,  \r  case — who  use  shorthand. 

In  their  recent  book  Newsmen 

at  Work,  Campbell  and  Wolesley  Helpful,  Says  Canham 

sum  up  the  objections  like  this:  For  example  Erwin  D. 


ravoraniy  on  jot)  applicants- — jour-  Palmer  Hoyt,  editor  of  the  Den- 

nalism  school  graduates  in  this  believes  the  Gardiner 


comment  “too  strong”  and  secs 
only  a  limited  value,  if  any,  in 


m  up  the  objections  like  this:  For  example  Erwin  D.  Canham  shorthand  for  reporters.  “1  be- 

The  arguments  against  it  arc  of  the  Christian  Science  Monitor  lieve  I  would  prefer  a  reporter 


ing  is  essential  to  reporters  at 
times  in  their  work.  .  .  .  All  other 
things  equal  I  think  I  would  cer¬ 
tainly  employ  the  reporter  who 
could  take  storthand.” 

And  so  on. 

No  Longer  Theoretical 

Until  fairly  recently  all  thu 
would  have  been  purely  academic, 
because  shorthand-writing  re¬ 
cruits  were  not  available  to  news¬ 
rooms  and  practitioners  usually 
were  too  busy  to  learn. 

But  with  schools  and  depart 
ments  of  journalism  training  an 
increasingly  large  percentage  ol 
newspaper  personnel,  the  consid¬ 
eration  of  shorthand  need  no 
longer  be  merely  theoretical. 

With  little  more  than  a  wave 
of  the  hand  the  J -schools  can 
make  shorthand  a  tool  require¬ 
ment  in  the  same  way  that  typing 
is  now.  If  newspaper  employers 
want  shorthand-trained  recruits, 
and  use  of  shorthand  would  in 
fact  contribute  to  better  report 
ing.  the  schools  can  handle  it. 

There  is  good  reason  to  con¬ 
sider  such  an  action  when  an  ex¬ 
perienced.  able  editor,  such  as 
Alan  J.  Gould,  executive  editor  of 
Associated  Press,  says: 

“Knowledge  of  shorthand  has 
very  distinct  advantages  for  any 
reporter.  Personally,  if  I  could 
go  back  and  do  it  over  again  I’d 
take  shorthand  in  school,  and  I 
think  now  it  would  be  a  good 
idea  to  add  it  to  curricula  offered 
journalism  students.” 


that  it  robs  the  writer  of  per-  says 


to  write  his  interview  notes  in 


spective;  that  it  deprives  him  of  “It  would  be  very  useful  if  legible  longhand,  unless  he  is  an 
a  chance  to  note  audience  re-  newspaper  reporters  c  o  u  I  d  be  expert  on  shorthand  and  knew  ab¬ 
action  and  speaker  characteris-  taught  shorthand.  .  .  .  The  Dev-  solutely  his  shorthand  would  be 
tics;  that  the  notes  cannot  always  eral  reporters  on  our  staff  who  interpreted  correctly,”  says  Mr. 
be  transcribed  accurately;  that  possess  these  aptitudes  use  them  Hoyt. 

notes  cannot  be  passed  on  to  to  very  good  advantage.  I  myself  But  most  of  the  other  respon- 
another  news  writer,  as  is  some-  have  often  wanted  to  take  notes  dents  offered  no  such  qualifica- 
times  necessary  at  deadline:  that  more  rapidly  than  I  could  lions.  “Shorthand  is  a  desirable 
transcription  is  too  slow.  do.  .  .  .”  part  of  a  reporter’s  equipment. 


transcription  is  too  slow. 

“By  number  if  not  weight  the 


3.  .  .  part  of  a  reporter’s  equipment, 

Andrew  Bernard,  editor  of  the  ^^P^cially  in  these  days  when 
ittshureh  Post-Garette.  savs:  charges  are  so  frequent  of  mis- 


Nays  seem  to  win,”  conclude  Pittsburgh  Post-Gazette,  says:  charges  are  so  frequent  of  mis- 

these  two  authors.  “It  seems  to  me  undeniable  that  ■'eporting,  says  Herbert  Elliston. 

Why  a  system  for  quick  writ-  shorthand  is  a  desirable  tool  for  a  Washington  Post. 

ing  necessarily  makes  a  stenog-  reporter.  I  myself  have  often  en-  ,  Fdnaps  I  am  influenced  by 

rapher  out  of  a  reporter  is  not  vied  the  ability  of  the  occasional  ^  a^^trained  short- 

clear.  Presumably  the  faster  a  reporter  who  used  shorthand  while  writer  myself, 

reporter  can  write  whatever  notes  j  made  shift,  as  most  of  us  have  ^ays  Lee  Rogers,  managing  edi- 
he’s  going  to  write  the  more  time  learned  to  do  with  a  form  of  1°'^  Atlanta  Constitution. 

he  11  have  to  study  “speaker  char-  long-hand  abbreviation,  leaning  Some  form  of  shorthand  note  tak- 

acteristics,”  note  “audience  reac-  tightly  on  a  few  undecipherable 

tion,”  or  whatever.  squiggles  and  heavily  on  memory. 

Say  the  anti-shorthanders  with  “Would  I  prefer  recruits  to  our 


some  inconsistency,  “Reporters  staff  to  come  equipped  with  short- 
develop  their  own  systems  of  ab-  hand?  Yes.  .  . 
breviated  note  taking.”  Basil  L.  Walters,  executive  edi- 

Which  frequently  is  true.  But  tor  of  John  S.  Knight  newspapers, 
if  shorthand  cannot  always  be  agrees.  “All  things  considered,  I 
transcribed  accurately,  or  passed  would  prefer  a  young  person  eii- 
on  to  another  reporter  at  deadline,  tering  our  employ  as  a  reporter 
neither  can  “homemade”  short-  to  know  shorthand. 


hand. 

Adaptable  to  Own  System 
If  a  contrived  shorthand  sys- 


“Knowledge  of  shorthand  can 
be  of  great  use  to  a  reporter,”  he 
says.  “Proper  use  of  shorthand  in 


tern  is  acceptable,  or  desirable  instances  adds  definitely  to 

then  presumably  so  is  a  standard  accuracy. 


and  more  efficient  one. 

And  there  is  no  more  compul- 


Too  Much  Paraphrasing 
American  newspapers  are  con 


sion  for  stenographic  note  taking  stantly  under  fire  for  alleged  mis- 
with  a  standard  shorthand  system  quoting  of  speakers,  and  undeni- 
than  an  improvised  one.  The  re-  ably  there  is  too  much  paraphras- 
porter  can  take  just  as  few  notes  ing  of  what  the  reporter  thought 
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If  the  world  is  your  marketplace 


Look  to 


Oelling  almost  anywhere  in  the  w'orld  is  one  of  the  johs  of  International  Telephone 
and  Telegraph  Corporation— through  its  associate.  International  Standard 
Electric  Corporation  and  other  subsidiaries.  It's  a  complicated  job— one  that 
demands  technical,  professional  and  fiscal  skills  as  well  as  local  knowledge 
of  markets.  It’s  a  job  that  requires  widely  scattered  distribution  facilities  and  a 
genuine,  close>working  familiarity  with  the  needs  of  many  peoples  of 
many  nations.  Small  wonder  that  so  many  American  manufacturers  are  now 
channeling  their  products  through  this  world-wide  and  w'orld-wise  organization. 

These  facilities  and  techniques  are  at  your  scr^■ice. 


INTERNATIONAL  TELEPHONE  AND  TELEGRAPH  CORPORATION.  NEW  YORK 

For  information  on  export  markets,  address 
Internctionul  Standard  Electric  Corporation,  67  Broad  St.,  New  York 


oCe^iiiation  Btfort  jCtfi 

Welfare  of  Readers 
Put  First,  Editors  Say 


Milwaukee — Statements  by  ed¬ 
itors  of  daily  newspapers  in  Wis¬ 
consin  indicate  they  select  and  dis¬ 
play  news  on  the  principle  that  it 
will  constribute  to  the  welfare  of 
their  readers. 

Dean  J.  L.  O'Sullivan  of  Mar¬ 
quette  University  College  of  Jour¬ 
nalism  reported  to  the  Wisconsin 
Daily  Newspaper  League  here 
Nov.  26  on  the  comments  he  had 
gathered  from  nearly  a  score  of 
editors  outside  of  the  Milwaukee 
area. 

“The  replies,”  he  said,  “gave 
proof  that  they  aim  to  print  the 
news  that  will  help  the  reader  be 
a  good  man  and  a  good  citizen." 

Must  Sex  Be  Emphasized? 

His  survey  had  been  prompted 
by  recent  discussion  as  to  whether 
newspapers  can  survive  without 
emphasis  on  sex  news. 

On  the  positive  side  in  the  Wis¬ 
consin  editors’  symposium.  Dean 
O’Sullivan  found  that  they  devote 
the  important  space  and  display 
to  news  of  government  on  all 
levels. 

“On  the  negative  side.”  he  sum¬ 
marized,  “news  of  Hollywood  legs 
and  Broadway  bosoms;  of  madams 
and  mistresses;  rogues  and  gigolos 
goes  into  the  wastepaper  basket 
or  is  given  minor  position  on  in¬ 
side  pages.  News  of  suicides 
seldom  gets  on  page  one.  News 
of  divorces  is  subdued.” 

The  Dean  declared  the  editors 
themselves  probably  would  be  the 
last  ones  to  say  that  they  live  up 
to  this  ideal  in  every  column  every 
day,  but  from  his  observation  over 
a  pieriod  of  40  years,  he  thinks 
the  performance  is  better  than  is 
indicated  by  some  of  the  replies. 

Excerpts  from  Replies 

Here  are  excerpts: 

Dewey  D.  Dunn,  Capital  Times, 
Madison.  —  We  try  to  offer  our 
readers  a  well-balanced  newspa¬ 
per.  One  that  both  informs  and 
entertains. 

We  print  at  length,  for  instance, 
the  proceedings  of  the  state  legis¬ 
lature,  the  county  board,  the  city 
council  and  the  school  board  in 
order  to  keep  our  readers  abreast 
of  happenings  which  are  of  vital 
importance  to  their  daily  lives. 
•Admittedly,  many  do  not  read 
these  stories  in  full  because  they 
do  not  hold  the  readers’  interest. 
They  lack  the  spice  of  a  sex 
story,  or  the  htrill  of  a  murder 
story.  We  publish  stories  of  .sex, 
crime,  sports,  movies  and  the 
stage  because  of  the  definite  read¬ 
er  interest  they  contain. - 

Covering  the  national  and  world 
scene,  we  publish  the  highlights 
of  the  United  Nations  sessions,  the 
doings  of  congress,  governmental 


actions  from  Washington  and 
other  world  capitals,  and  accounts 
of  wars  and  aggressions  wherever 
they  occur.  We  publish  these 
facts  as  a  matter  of  value  and  im¬ 
portance.  Compulsory  reading  of 
these  “value”  stories  may  be  “med¬ 
icine”  to  many  readers,  but  they 
are  “good  medicine”  and  we  feel 
it  is  our  duty  as  a  good  newspaper 
to  print  them. 

*  *  * 

Leo  V.  Gannon,  Press-Gazette, 
Green  Bay.  —  Amorous  exploits 
of  Charlie  Chaplin  and  Errol 
Flynn  have  never  been  denied 
readers  of  the  Press-Gazette  be¬ 
cause  such  high  voltage  conversa¬ 
tional  pieces  cannot  be  ignored  by 
a  paper  which  pretends  to  tell 
people  what  is  going  on  in  the 
world.  However,  lustful  details  are 
carefully  eliminated  as  useless  in¬ 
formation.  Such  items  are  never 
given  choice  locations  or  large 
headlines.  These  are  reserved  for 
news  of  importance  to  the  reader 
as  a  citizen.  We  do  not  have  space 
to  tell  the  people  all  of  the  things 
they  must  know  to  stay  in  busi¬ 
ness  or  perhaps  to  stay  alive.  On 
the  other  hand  most  people  do  not 
have  the  time  to  read  all  we  do 
offer  them  in  type. 

The  business  of  government  is 
becoming  so  big  and  so  important 
that  more  and  more  space  must 
be  devoted  to  it.  A  word  from  a 
department  head  in  Washington 
can  change  the  plans  and  hopes 
of  hundreds  of  people  and  a  nod 
from  the  president  may  be  felt 
around  the  world.  Presenting  the 
significant  activities  of  the  govern¬ 
ing  officials  in  understandable 
ways  is  the  most  important  busi¬ 
ness  of  a  newspaper  today. 

All  manner  of  devices  must  be 
used  to  get  people  to  read  as  much 
as  they  need  to  know  about  for¬ 
eign  trade,  foreign  exchange,  so¬ 
cial  security,  pensions,  taxation, 
price  supports,  price  control,  mini¬ 
mum  wages  and  similar  items 
which  are  in  fact  pretty  tough 
going. 

Against  this,  the  story  of  a  min¬ 
ister  of  the  gospel  running  off 
with  a  16-year  old  girl  may  be 
much  easier  to  read  even  if  it  is 
more  difficult  to  understand.  Our 
readers  appear  to  have  been  con¬ 
tent  with  a  very  brief  article 
which  carried  the  assurance  that 
his  wife  would  “stick  by  him  and 
forgive.”  People  do  not  have  much 
time  to  waste  on  a  wayward 
cleric,  but  they  do  have  time  for 
and  need  humorous  stories.  Any¬ 
thing  that  will  get  a  laugh  or  even 
a  smile  is  highly  prized,  for  it 
livens  the  heavy  mass  of  econom¬ 
ics  and  civics  we  serve  up  each 
day. 


Ray  Hansen,  Jefferson  County 
Union,  Ft.  Atkinson — ^The  paper 
keeps  the  reader  informed  on  a 
variety  of  topics  which  may  seem 
trivial  to  some  but  are  very  im¬ 
portant  to  our  subscribers.  These 
stories  include  tax  payments  and 
deadlines,  where  and  how  to  reg¬ 
ister  for  voting,  and  when  the 
Navy  recruiting  officer  will  be  in 
town.  Another  example  of  news 
of  use  and  value  to  our  readers 
was  the  printing  of  articles  warn¬ 
ing  farmers  about  shyster  sales¬ 

men  touring  the  county. 

*  *  * 

J.  E.  Holfert,  Citizen,  Beaver 
Dam. — Farm  news  is  given  spe¬ 
cial  attention.  Publication  of  game 
and  fish  laws  as  well  as  other  leg¬ 
islation,  with  interpretation,  is  a 
service  of  value  to  our  readers. 

*  •  * 

E.  W.  Heller,  News  Herald, 
Marshfield. — We  shun  sensational¬ 
ism.  .  .  .  We  are  not  blue-nosed 
censors  but  we  see  no  point  in 
using  our  biggest  headlines  and 
best  news  positions  on  scandals 
and  sexy  angles  simply  to  pander 
to  the  tastes  of  our  intelligent 
readers.  .  .  .  However,  we  realize 
we  must  strike  a  balance  and  sand¬ 
wich  the  “heavy”  between  the 
“light”  or  become  ponderous  and 
stodgy. 

*  *  * 

W.  C.  J  ANSON,  Evening  Star, 
Marinette. — We  pursue  a  course 
of  shocking  the  reader  as  little 
as  possible.  We  don’t  believe  it 
helps  the  reader  or  society  for  us 
to  provide  juicy  tidbits  found  in 
divorce  proceedings.  Under  nor¬ 
mal  circumstances  we  mention  the 
divorce,  the  basis  for  it  and  the 
settlement,  if  any.  We  will  not 
use  a  suicide  on  Page  1  and,  if 
possible,  avoid  mention  of  suicide 
in  the  heading.  Gruesome  details 
are  omitted.  We  carry  on  a  con¬ 
stant  fight  against  the  use  of  the 
word  “rape”  in  a  headline.  You 
might  say  we  can  do  this  because 
we  have  no  competition.  But  that 
isn’t  so.  Other  papers  come  into 
the  city — and  we  find  that  our 
policies  have  become  contagious. 
Another  competitor  is  the  radio 
station. 

We  feed  our  readers  a  good 
deal  more  religious  news  than 
some  papers.  We  have  a  reporter 
whose  specialty  is  music.  .  .  . 

We  print  a  column  in  which  we 
publish  little  incidents  that  give 
some  of  the  humorous  develop¬ 
ments  locally.  Another  shortcom¬ 
ing  of  most  small  papers  is  the 
lack  of  a  good  copyreader  who 
devotes  his  entire  time  to  eliminat¬ 
ing  repetition,  useless  words, 
brightening  news  and  making  the 
copy  more  readable.  We  get  out 
a  local  editorial  ever  day  and  do 
not  use  any  canned  stuff.  It  may 
not  be  very  hot;  it  may  not  be 
very  eloquent  but  it  is  meat. 

*  «  « 

George  Kalvelage,  Gazette, 
Janesville. — The  problem  it  teems 
to  me,  is  to  present  news  of  local 
and  state  governments,  business 


trends,  politics  and  economics  in 
such  a  way  that  more  interest  will 
be  developed  in  news  of  that  cate¬ 
gory  rather  than  in  news  of  violent 
deaths,  crime  and  disasters. 

*  «  * 

Frank  Lovell,  Journal,  Racine. 
— We  began  wondering  if  we 
couldn't  make  the  dry  rot  a  little 
more  interesting.  Surely  newspa¬ 
per  writers  should  know  how  to 
write  about  congress,  legislatures, 
the  county  boards  or  city  councils 
and  make  their  stories  drip  with 
reader  interest.  So  we  threw  our 
old  time  jargon  out  the  window, 
went  overboard  for  readability, 
abandoned  previous  notions  about 
how  to  write  a  lead — and  lo  and 
behold  it  worked. 

We  began  applying  the  same 
ideas  to  telegraph  copy  and  got 
an  improved  reader  reaction. 
Gradally  we  began  to  play  down 
crime,  sex,  lust  and  violence.  We 
haven’t  abandoned  them  or  abso¬ 
lutely  banned  them  from  Page  1. 
But  we  did  become  more  and 
more  aware  of  the  necessity  to  ful¬ 
fill  an  obligation  by  giving  more 
and  more  importance  to  well  writ¬ 
ten,  interesting  reports  of  affairs 
destined  to  influence  civilization. 

•  •  * 

Frank  Meyer,  Evening  Leader, 
Shawano. — In  local  controversies, 
such  as  on  school  questions,  we 
print  solicited  statements  from 
both  sides.  Quoting  disputants  on 
public  questions  is  not  unusual, 
but  we  try  to  present  the  whole 
picture  to  the  readers  wherever 
possible. 

*  *  * 

Walter  J.  Pfister,  Press,  She¬ 
boygan. — We  used  to  play  up  news 
of  suicides  on  Page  1.  Someone 
on  the  staff  noticed  that  suicides 
were  coming  in  cycles  of  three.  If 
we  had  a  suicide  on  Monday,  the 
odds  were  that  before  the  week 
was  over  we  would  have  one  or 
two  more.  We  buried  suicide 
stories  on  the  inside.  Our  “cycles” 
of  suicides  ended.  I  am  firmly 
convinced  that  when  we  were 
playing  up  suicides  we  were  un¬ 
wittingly  using  the  power  of  sug¬ 
gestion  to  encourage  people  who 
were  considering  suicide  to  go 
through  with  it.  Most  editors,  at 
(Continued  on  page  32) 
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now  located  in  the  Far  West.  NAEmA  iiGSGCtlCll 
West-Holliday’s  own  list  of  agen-  n 

cies,  annually  prepared  for  its  DOOK  Q  OClid 

printed  telephone  card,  shows  229  Buffalo,  N.  Y.  —  Russell  C. 
Los  Angeles  agencies  today  in  Harris,  Buffalo  Courier  -  Express, 
contrast  to  108  in  1944;  and  113  reports  that  more  than  400  copies 
in  San  Francisco  against  65  in  of  the  booklet,  “Newspaper  Re- 
1944.  Other  centers  have  shown  search:  How  to  Conduct  It — How 
similar  growth.  And  many  new  to  Put  It  to  Work,”  have  been 
ones  will  be  added  to  next  card.  sold.  The  manual  was  prepared 

by  the  Research  Committee  of 
the  Newspaper  Advertising  Ex¬ 
ecutives  Association,  of  which  Mr. 
Harris  is  chairman.  Copies  are 
still  available  at  $2  each. 
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Adjust  Sights  Upward, 
West  Coast  Sales  Line 


By  Campbell  Watson 

Keeps  Pace  with  Growth 

San  FRANci^o-Ask  R.  S.  growth  in  most  caMs  greatly  ex-  ,his  growth  and  the 

Nic^lson  Pacific  Coast  manager  ceedmg  the  ^pulation  growth,  counting  competitive  tempo,  mar- 
of  West-Holhday  Co.,  about  the  percentagewise  research  is  the  great  essential 

newspaper  repre-  And  where  10  to  15  years  ago  ,3,^  ..  he  emphasized, 

sentative  business  most  advertisers  counted  the  ma-  .....  , 

and  the  Far  West  jor  Pacific  Coast  area  cities  on  We  established  our  (^n  market  .  ,  AHvprtkino’  uressinc  the 

and  he  tosses  you  \  the  fingers  of  two  hands,  today  re^arch  department  and  we  make 

samples  from  the  \  the  metropolitan  and  semi-metro-  fdd'tional  consumer  surveys  ,n  importa^e  of 

stacks  of  anal-  politan  cities  of  importance  to  ad-  tyP«:al  markets  in  the  West  and  to 

yses  prepared  by  L  vertisers  have  multiplied,  he  point-  Midwest  Our  studies  are  made  'nr 

individual  news-  I  ed  out.  Factors  accompanying  frequently  enough  to  provide  our  is  ” 

papers,  shows  |  this  have  been  the  decentraliza-  fresh  market  data  on  the  West-Holliday  Co  ^ 

you  special  re-  1  tion  of  retail,  wholesale  and  man-  ^'^tribution  sales  and  trends  of  a  it  West 

ports,  cites  facts  I  ufacturing  activities;  a  major  chain  of  Products.  S  nclaifNiS 

and  figures  on  ■  store  growth  and  amplified  devel-  "Sometimes  we  ask  the  papers  ^  . 

market  after  ^  ,  opment  of  water  and  other  natural  to  get  special  data  in  advance  of  ^01^- 

market.  Nicholson  resources.  The  results  have  been  a  sales  presentation.  .Authentic  versity  of  Washing  o  «  .  , 

Ask  about  research,  and  he  vast  growth  for  many  areas  com-  facts  are  essential  on  the  product  ^rd.  c^tantine  &  nomi- 

points  to  an  entire  department  set  monly  referred  to  as  non-metro-  under  discussion.  Our  own  sales-  Seattle  omce.  Me  nao  - 

up  here  to  provide  West-Holliday  politan,  Mr.  Nicholson  said.  men  visit  frequently  the  markets  fated  for  that  joo  un 

with  information  for  the  next  “All  this  growth  has  brought  we  represent,  mainly  to  keep  up-  j*8ency  *  P*®" •  ^t  tnat  '  •  ‘ 

major  presentation  or  to  advise  about  changes  in  the  handling  of  to-date  on  the  growth  of  the  mar-  1”*  ™  inined 

just  how  Triple  X  Elixir  is  doing  national  advertising  in  the  West,”  kets  and  also  to  interview  retail-  ^  u  omce.  ^ 

in  any  given  area.  he  went  on.  “There  are  many  more  ers  and  wholesalers  on  the  sales  West-Holliday  in  an  exec  i 

Inquire  about  markets,  and  you  representative  firms  with  western  and  distribution  of  certain  prod-  j  firm  it 

get  facts  and  figures  on  the  Puget  offices  and  with  staffs  greatly  en-  ucts.”  When  he  jmned  e  , 

Sound  area  up  near  the  Canadian  larged.  In  our  own  case,  we  have  One  eastern  concern  today  has  f*}®  v,,  o^k! 

border,  on  San  Diego,  a  stone’s  practically  doubled  the  staff  of  our  Coast  offices  for  the  distribution  Later  it  wm  purcnase  y 

throw  from  Mexico’s  border,  and  four  western  offices,  and  enlarged  of  four  different  products.  Each  P-  k!I,  ~nH 

—if  you  wish  —  intermediate  each  of  the  four  eastern  offices  of  the  four  is  handled  by  a  dif-  cisco  Call-Butletin  pumis  . 

points.  as  well.  ferent  advertising  agency.  Each  Paul  C-  West  and 

2!  Years  of  Facts,  Figures  More  Regional  Business  has  its  own  set  of  company  mer-  t^r  15*  vears 

This  man  Nicholson  has  been  ’’The  daily  newspaper  in  the  advertising  offi-  L  san 

with  the  company  that  represents  Pacific  Coast  area  now  gets  about  ‘  in  Diego  (Calif.)  Union  and  Trib- 

.  mm,  of  .he  daily  newspaper,  50%  of  il,  national  advertising  J™  weS  Ho&Teilizrf  n"?Sn"  h  ">»»»«"■ 

of  Ure  Far  West  tor  21  years,  from  western  or  regional  accounts.  ?nTa  Sr"  o  ifr  SS  Roberts  bouih.  Mr.  West’s  hold. 

From  personal  friendships,  con-  Ten  or  15  years  ago,  I  would  say  j  general  vears  ago. 

tinual  visits  and  from  the  company  that  at  leasi  75%  of  national-<,r  ising  would  be  through  re-  a  few  years  ago. 

files  he  can  whip  out  more  facts,  general-linage  came  from  the  ^ h  «  xi. 

figures  and  information  than  you  East.  off,  especially  m  the  West.  Asked  BoiSSeaU  JoUlS  Booth 

can  possibly  report.  So  you  get  “It  is  not  that  we  have  ‘lost’  t"  ^  John  E.  Boisseau  has  joinetJ 

down  to  essentials,  and  say:  eastern  business;  it  is  because  we  !!°"  business  is  Jocal  Yo^k  sales  office  of  th« 

-Nick,  let’s  go  for  the  high-  have  greatly  expanded  western  f  Delr^  News  and  the  Boot! 

lights.  What  are  the  big  factors  in  accounts  and  had  some  new  ones  ahv  Bureau  of  Newspapers,  it  was  an- 

tlM  Coast  markctr  added.  This  growth  of  accounts  nounced  by  A.  H.  Kuch,  Easten 

“Growth  and  change,"  he  re-  composing  the  total  national  vol-  Thankful  to  Bureau  manager.  Mr.  Boisseau  was  witl 

plied,  instantly.  “And  that’s  a  con-  ume  makes  for  a  healthy  situation  “But,”  he  added,”  we  are  very  Cunningham  &  Walsh.  .Americai 
tinuing  process,  as  will  be  proven  for  Coast  papers.”  glad  to  see  the  Bureau’s  excellent  Airlines  and  Design  Lab.  Com 

when  the  new  city  zone  figures  are  Another  factor  in  growth  is  the  brochure  on  ‘More  Profits  from  pany. 

available,  based  on  the  first  com¬ 
plete  census  since  1940.  - — - - — — - - -  .  _ 

“Much  has  been  said  about  our  ^ 

growth  in  the  West  during  the  /■ 

the  past  decade.  But  from  all 

*tulysis  I  have  seen  or  compiled,  '  ■  ' 

even  greater  growth  has  taken  . 

plM  in  the  newspaper  adver- 


Welfare  of  Readers 

continued  from  page  30  ' 

least  the  good  ones,  also  give  | 
consideration  to  good  taste  in  i 
treatment  of  principals  who  ap-  ^ 
pear  in  stories  and  the  reading 
public  as  a  whole.  I  think  the  { 
trend  of  the  last  fifteen  or  twenty 
years  has  been  to  avoid  the  type 
of  realism  that  is  revolting  or  may 
turn  the  reader’s  stomach. 

More  background  articles  are 
appearing  and  many  more  articles 
on  science,  travel  and  the  arts 
are  appearing  for  the  purpose  of 
interesting  and  informing  the  read¬ 
ers  in  something  beyond  the  mere 
news  of  the  day. 

*  *  it 

John  R.  Riedl,  Post-Crescent, 
Appleton. — We  are  particularly 
careful  of  stories  concerning 
women  and  children.  Reputations 
are  pretty  easy  to  blast  and  once 
they  are  gone,  they  are  difficult 
to  build  up  again.  The  same 
things  apply  to  stories  having  a 
bearing  on  community  welfare. 
We  don’t  want  to  cause  people 
to  disrespect  and  ridicule  their 
law  enforcement  agencies.  We 
try  to  clean  up  such  things  with¬ 
out  injury  to  the  community.  We 
are  completely  responsible  for 
everything  that  goes  into  the  paper 
and  we  are  not  taking  that  re¬ 
sponsibility  lightly.  We  are  try¬ 
ing  to  keep  the  paper  clean  so 
that  it  can  be  read  with  confidence 
by  everyone,  including  the  nuns 
in  St.  Mary’s  Convent. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

Tom  Smith,  Freeman^  Wauke- 
sha. — ^This  is  a  family  newspaper 
in  the  strictest  sense  of  the  word. 
We  play  up  the  straight  news  and 
bury  sensationalism.  Our  product 
isn’t  sold  by  gory,  graphic  head¬ 
lines  and  pictures.  We  have  a 
deep  sense  of  obligation  for  the 
welfare  of  our  readers.  This  na¬ 
turally  reduces  our  use  of  stories 
that  are  used  solely  because  they 
are  interesting.  Our  aim  is  to 
make  the  reader  a  better  informed 
member  of  our  community. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

Seegar  Swanson,  Evening  Tele¬ 
gram.  Superior. — We  strive  for  lo¬ 
cal  emphasis  and  lean  heavily 
toward  articles  which  we  hope 
are  not  only  interesting  but  which 
serve  some  useful  purpose  as  well. 
For  instance  an  article  announc¬ 
ing  a  state-wide  contest  by  the 
Wisconsin  Roadside  Council  was 
deliberately  given  space  in  the 
hope  that  the  county  4-H  Club 
leaders  might  consider  this  a  proj¬ 
ect  for  rural  boys  and  girls.  There 
was  also  a  thought  that  the  Su¬ 
perior  garden  clubs  might  be  inter¬ 
ested  in  sponsoring  a  contest  in 
this  area.  The  contest  impressed  us 
as  an  important  aid  in  arousing 
action  for  scenic  improvement  of 
our  highways. 

We  gave  space  to  an-item  about 
a  115-pound  co-ed  who'  mistaken¬ 
ly  received  an  offer  to  play  pro 
football.  We  believed  the  hu¬ 


morous  story  would  serve  a  valu¬ 
able  purpose  in  giving  our  readers 
a  lift  and  a  chuckle  on  a  day 
which  was  otherwise  burdened 
with  news  of  a  disturbing  nature. 
It  is  quite  obvious  why  we  gave 
Page  1  display  to  a  report  that 
the  Adult  Guidance  Center  has  be¬ 
gun  treatment  of  women  alco¬ 
holics. 


completed.  The  project  wu  I 

wUllOIvl  /x^UlXl  financed  by  voluntary  contribt. 

T  ^  tions.  Opinions  expressed  iodi. 

Xl0ClQS  JLfOC[9U0  cated  general  satisfaction  with  tkt  | 

Y  1X7*  ■  results  and  interest  in  anothn 

In  W  ISCOnSm  project  at  some  future  date.  Ho»- 

,  ever,  several  publishers  expresstd 
Milwaukee  ^John  Clifford,  of  belief  the  next  campaip 

the  Watertown  Daily  Times,  was  should  be  conducted  as  a  Leagoe 
re-elected  president  of  the  Wiscon-  project. 


Ernest  R.  Boileau,  Recon 
Herald,  Wausau. — We  print  de 


sin  Daily  Newspaper  League  at  the 
Record  annual  meeting  here  Nov.  27. 
int  de-  William  T.  Burgess,  La  Crosse  Tri- 


tailed  accounts  of  the  proceedings  continues  as  vice-president, 

of  the  city  council,  county  board  and  Harry  R.  LePoidevin,  Racine 


Exchange  of  Stock  ] 
Planned  by  R.  Hoe 

R.  Hoe  &  Co.,  Inc.  has  filed  a 
certificate  providing  for  the  con- 


and  school  activities,  as  well  as  Journaj-Times.  as  secretary  and  providing  for  the  con- 

^o^eZeffiT  ‘Threditorial  branch  met  on  -‘idation  of  Hc^  Export-Impon 

governments.  ^  ^  discussions  under  the  Corporation  a  wholly  owned  sub- 

John  Clifford,  Times,  Water-  chairmanship  of  Frank  Lovell,  H^^“"^;t^jLwers'’^Tp"proveTlh- 

man^pinp  editor  of  the  Haeine  r*3C  SlOCKnoioers  approveu  In. 


town. — We  want  the  news  in  the  rnanaging  editor  of  the  Racine  . 

Times  to  be  useful  and  beneficial  Journal-Times.  P  nian  ealk  for  the  evehanw 

to  the  readers.  We  don’t  want  Dean  J.  L.  O’Sullivan,  of  Mar-  P  .  j  ^ 

it  to  contribute  to  the  corruotion  quete  University  College  of  Jour-  four  shares  ot  ne  Glass  A 
II  lo  coniriDuie  lo  ine  corruption  ^  r,ff»reH  hie  own  enrvev  stock  plus  two  shares  of  new 

of  the  individual  or  the  common-  natism,  ottered  tiis  own  survey  p  ^  ^  r  u 

ity.  In  editing  the  wire  copy,  among  Wisconsin  editors  showing  . 


ity.  In  editing  the  wire  copy,  aniong  Wisconsin  editors  showing 
news  of  sensational  murder  trials  they  give  readers  more  of  the  news 
and  sex  crimes  usually  is  tossed  that  is  important  and  less  of  the 
into  the  wastepaper  basket.  We  news  that  is  just  interesting  with 


old  A;  one-half  share  of  new  A, 
one  share  of  new  Common,  and 


news  that  is  just  interesting  with  for  each  share  of  B  stock: 

sex,  crime,  divorce  and  scandal  be-  share  of  new  Common 

ing  given  less  attention.  old  Common  share 

°  •  ,  The  new  issue  of  Hoe  s  Class 


definitely  shun  sensationalism  not  sex,  crime,  divorce  and  scandal  be- 
only  in  telegraph  news  but  in  lo-  'og  given  less  attention, 
cal  happenings.  We  want  to  be  Discussing  a  newspaper’s  corn- 
charitable  and  just  in  handling  munity  responsibility.  William  H. 
the  news  of  our  people.  For  in-  Connolly,  advertising  manager  of 
stance,  we  do  not  want  to  publish  S.  C.  Johnson  &  Son,  Inc.,  Racine, 
news  that  will  bring  embarrass-  said  newspapers  have  long  had  a 
ment  to  a  wife,  mother  or  inno-  greater  feeling  of  social  responsi- 
cent  children  by  printing  the  name  bility  and  consciousness  than  in- 


of  a  man  arrested  for  being  in- 


Business  executives,  he 


toxicated.  Locally  there  are  plenty  said,  should  cooperate  more  with 
of  happenings  that  are  of  impor-  newspaper  editors  to  tell  the  story 
tance  as  well  as  interesting  to  our  of  their  enterprise  as  a  part  of 
readers.  We  make  it  a  point  to  economic  education  for  the  public, 
go  after  that  type  of  news,  there-  Mr.  Connolly  emphasized  that  a 
fore,  making  it  unnecessary  to  fill  public  relations  man  should  not 
our  columns  with  trash  that  is  try  to  supply  propaganda,  but 
barred  by  good  taste.  should  furnish  the  editor  with  in- 


A  stock  provides  for  an  annual 
dividend  rate  of  $1  a  share,  pay¬ 
able  quarterly.  Hoe’s  Board  of 
Directors  has  indicated  its  inten¬ 
tion  to  establish  the  new  Common 
stock  on  an  annual  dividend  rate 
of  50  cents  a  share. 

The  Company  states  that  under 
the  plan,  which  eliminates  the  old 
B  issue,  the  way  is  paved  for  the 
gradual  retirement  of  new  A  stock 
through  the  operation  of  a  sinking 
fund,  provided  for  out  of  annual 
earnings. 


Blind  Reporter 

ployes  and  other  readers  in  the 
llonorea  on  nadio  community  win  be  interested  to 

A  blind  newspaperwoman.  Miss  learn  about.  The  editor  then  can 
H.  Katherine  Smith  of  the  Buffalo  determine  what  he  considers  news- 
(N.  Y.)  Courier-Express,  was  hon-  worthy  enough  to  publish, 
ored  as  Woman  of  ffie  Week  negative  approach  to  news 


should  furnish  the  editor  with  in¬ 
formation  about  the  good  things  Cowles  to  Suspend 
a  firm  does,  those  which  their  em- 

ployes  and  other  readers  in  the  . 

communitv  will  be  interested  to  .  Magazine  will  suspend  pub- 


learn  about.  The  editor  then  can  after  the  January  issue, 

determine  what  he  considers  news-  **  "'a*  announced  this  week  by 

worthy  enough  to  publish.  5  “  "  "J  "  P^sident  of 

ored  as  “Woman  of  the  Week’’  Tke  neeative  annroach  to  news  Magazines,  I^nc. 

by  Lucille  Wall  on  NBC’s  “Portia  by  many  Sorrhawesffited  Tn  ^  I"  announcing  the  suspension. 
Faces  life”  Dec  fi  many  eoitors  nas  resuiiea  in  Mr.  Cowles  said:  Production  costs 

c  -.u  i  .  negative  thinking,  outlook  and  dis-  u  ^  :  .u 

Miss  Smith,  a  feature  writer,  nnsition  on  the  nart  of  readers  .  ®  ..."  .  ®  man  /c  since 

has  been  blind  since  birth  She  Pan  ol  readers,  publication  was  first  planned 

nas  been  blina  since  birth,  bhe  Mrs.  Josephine  C.  Marshall,  editor  1949  Flair  subscribers  of  whom 
handles  regular  daily  assignments  gf  Whitman  Publishinu  Co  subscribers,  01 

and  two  Sunday  columns  by  tak-  «id  there  are  approximately  90.0(». 

_ -  ^  ^  ..  Kacine,  saia.  1  u_  a  ven  the  cho  re  of  receiV- 


there  are  approximately  90,0W, 
will  be  given  the  choice  of  receiv¬ 


ing  notes  in  umiiie  ana  iranscrib-  (he  Monday  busines  session.  _  i,  r-funds  for  the  unexniid 

.„g  Jhem  w,.h  th.  .„„«h..yp,n8  w.  Wad.  Board™.,  legisla.iv. 

Mias  'Smith  has  dm.ryi.^  ^SWlaTto  a  "f'A’ZP  “ 

more  than  5,0OT  persons,  includ-  revised  edition  of  a  booklet  on  '  , 


ing  the  late  President  Franklin  Wisconsin  laws  affecting  news- 
D.  Roosevelt.  In  addition,  she  has  papers. 


been  active  as  a  radio  commenta¬ 
tor  and  social  worker.  Miss  Smith 


Newspaper  research  projects 
were  discussed  by  Ralph  O.  Naf- 


Houston  Chronicle 
Runs  Millionth  Ad 

served  as  a  correspondent  in  South  zjger,  director  of  the  University  of  Houston,  Tex.  —  The  Houston 
Arnerica,  and  during  World  War  Wisconsin  school  of  journalism.  Chronicle  announced  Dec.  1  th^ 

II  wrote  a  series  of  articles  about  Newspapers,  he  said,  are  sound  it  had  published  1,000,000  classi- 

physically  handicapped  men  and  business  enterprises  and  the  objec-  fied  ads  since  Jan.  1.  J.  L.  DuRoss, 
women  who  have  had  successful  qJ  newspaper  research  should  classified  advertising  manager,  gave 
careers.  jq  enable  a  newspaper  to  make  a  $100  U.  S.  Savings  Bond  to  the 

,  "  a  profit  like  any  other  business  en-  housewife  who  placed  the  millionth 

Big  Despite  Strike  terprise  and  help  society;  give  as  ad. 

Klamath  Falls,  Ore.  —  The  much  service  as  possible  to  the  The  Chronicle  has  a  guessing 
Herald  and  News  published  a  public  and  the  readers,  and  to  contest  for  readers,  in  which  pn» 


Herald  and  News  published  a  public  and  the  readers,  and  to  contest  for  readers,  in  wnicn  pnw 
special  28-page  Christmas  section  meet  society’s  needs  and  wants.  will  be  given  to  those  wmmg 
on  Nov.  29.  The  newspaper  has  A  final  report  was  given  on  the  closest  to  the  number  of  ads 
been  publishing  daily  in  spite  of  Wisconsin  Home  Town  Newspaper  this  year  in  relation  to  the  number 
an  ITU  strike  since  June  26.  advertising  campaign,  recently  carried  by  competitors. 
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why  engineers  entrain  billions  of  micro¬ 
scopic  air  bubbles  per  cubic  foot  of  concrete 
used  for  many  modern  roads  and  streets? 


Where  the  largest  mot  ing  machinery  in 
industry  is  used— along  with  scales  that 
can  weigh  the  dust  on  a  butterfly’s  wing? 


What  tilt-up  construction  is  and  why  its  use 
is  gaining  so  rapidly? 


DITORS  will  find  answers  to  the  questions  at  the  left— and  hundreds  of 
I  others— in  a 


free,  88-page  "Cement  and  Concrete  Reference  Book."  It 
contains  useful  information  about  the  history  and  manufacture  of  port- 
land  cement  and  concrete  and  how  they  contribute  to  the  health,  safety, 
welfare  and  growth  of  America.  Send  for  your  copy  today. 

Improving  portland  cement  and  concrete  for  making  even  better  houses 
and  hospitals,  pipe  lines  and  pavements,  sidewalks  and  schools,  factories 
and  farm  improvements  is  a  job  to  which  the  Portland  Cement  Association 
is  dedicated.  It  also  gives  leadership  to  safety  work  in  member  company 
plants  and  engages  in  educational  and  promotional  work  for  the  benefit 
of  cement  users. 

All  PCA  activities  are  made  possible  by  the  voluntary  financial  support 
of  its  67  member  companies  listed  below.  These  companies  make  a  large 
proportion  of  the  portland  cement  used  in  the  United  States  and  Canada. 


What  versatile  material  can  be  mixed 
with  water  and  the  native  soil  on  a 
roadway  to  produce  a  dependable,  all- 
weather  pavement  for  light-traffic 
roads,  residential  streets,  parking  areas? 


Why  modular  coordination  reduces  construc¬ 
tion  costs? 


What  one  construction  material  is  so 
plastic  that  it  can  be  used  to  produce 
both  structural  and  ornamental  elements 
of  a  building  in  one  operation? 


Whether  portland  cement  is  graund  so  fine 
that  it  will  pass  thraugh  a  sieve  that  will 
hold  water? 


DEPT.  12b-80,  33  W.  GRAND  AVE.,  CHICAGO  10,  ILL. 

A  national  organization  to  improve  and  extend  the  uses  of  portland  cement  and 
concrete  through  scientific  research  and  engineering  field  work 


What  construction  material  is  often 
called  the  farmer’s  friend— and  why? 


Green  leg  Cement  Division,  Piltsbergh  Cehe  and 
Chemical  Ce.,  Pittsburgh 
Self  Division,  Ideal  Cement  Co.,  Houston 
Howkeye  Portland  Cement  Co.,  Oes  Moines 
Hercoles  Cement  Cerp.,  Philadelphia 
Hermitage  Portland  Cement  Co.,  Nashville 
Huron  Portland  Cement  Ce.,  Detroit 
Keystone  Portland  Cement  Co.,  Philadelphia 
Kesmes  Portland  Cement  Co.,  Louisville 
Lawrence  Portland  Cement  Ce.,  New  York 
Lehigh  Portland  Cement  Co.,  Allentown,  Pa. 

Lone  Star  Cement  Carp.,  New  York 
Lenghern  Portland  Cement  Cn.,  San  Antonia 
Lenisville  Cement  Cn.,  Louisville 
Manitowoc  Portland  Cement  Cn.,  Manitowoc.  Wis. 
Mnrq  nette  Cement  Mnnofnctaring  Co.,  Chicago 
Medosn  Portland  Cement  Co.,  Cleveland 
Thn  Missoori  Portland  Cement  Cn.,  St.  Louis 
The  Monarch  Cement  Co.,  Humboldt,  Kan. 

Menelitfa  Portland  Cement  Cn.,  Lot  Angeles 
Menelith  Portland  Midwest  Co.,  Los  Angeles 
Notional  Cement  Cn.,  Birmingham 
NntinnnI  Portland  Cemnnt  Co.,  Philadelphia 
Nnioreth  Cement  Co.,  Nazareth,  Pa. 

Nehmskn  Division,  IdnnI  Cement  Co.,  Omaha 
North  American  Cnmant  Carp.,  New  Tork 


Aetna  Portland  Cemont  Cn.,  Boy  City,  Mich. 

Alohomn  Division,  Ideal  Cement  Co.,  Mobile 
Allentewn  Portland  Cement  Co.,Calasauqua,  Pa. 

Alphe  Portland  Cement  Co.,  Easton,  Pa. 

Aiiienn  Portland  Cement  Co.,  Rillilo,  Ariz. 

Arkansas  Division,  Ideal  Cement  Ce.,  Little  Rock,  Ark. 
Ash  Grove  Lime  A  Portland  Cement  Ce.,  Kansas  City 
The  lessemer  Limestone  t  Cement  Co.,  Youngstown 
Iritish  Celombia  Cement  Co.,  Ltd.,  Victoria,  B.C. 
Colifemia  Portland  Cement  Co.,  Los  Angeles 
Conedo  Cement  Co.,  Ltd.,  Monlreof 
Celerede  Division,  Ideal  Cement  Cn.,  Denver 
CsnseMated  Cement  Cerp.,  Chicago 
Amsos  Division,  Fredonia 
Michigan  Division,  Jackson 
CopUy  Cement  Mnnofnctaring  Co.,  Coplay,  Pa. 
^■"herlend  Portland  Cement  Cn.,  Chattanooga 
Desrey  Portland  Cement  Co.,  Kansas  City 
The  Oinmend  Portland  Cement  Co.,  Middle  Branch,  Ohio 
federal  Pertinnd  Cement  Cn.,  Inc,  Buffalo 
General  Portland  Cement  Co.,  Chicago 
flerfdn  Division,  Tampa 
Signal  Meontoin  Division,  Chattanooga 
Trinity  Division,  Dallas 

The  Glens  Foils  Portland  Cenmat  Co.,  Glens  Poffs#/.  Y. 


Nerthwestem  Portland  Cement  Co.,  Seattle 
Northwestern  States  Portland  Cement  Cn., 

Moson  City,  Iowa 

Oklahoma  Division,  Ideal  Cement  Co.,  Oklahoma  City 
The  Olympic  Portland  Cement  Co.,  LtA,  Seattle 
Peerless  Cement  Cerp.,  Detroit 
Pennsyivanio-Dixie  Cement  Cerp.,  New  York 
Peteskey  Portland  Cement  Co.,  Petoskey,  Mich. 
Pittsburgh  Plate  Gloss  Co.,  Celombia  Cement 
Division,  Zanesville,  Ohio 
Riverside  Cement  Co.,  Los  Angeles 
Son  Antonio  Pertlaod  Cement  Co.,  San  Antonio 
Seothwestern  Portland  Cement  Co.,  Los  Angeles 
Spekone  Portland  Cement  Ce.,  Spokane 
The  Standard  Lime  A  Stone  Co.,  Baltimore 
Standard  Portland  Cement  Division,  Diamond 
Alkali  Co.,  Cleveland 
St.  Mary’s  Cement  Co.,  Ltd.,  Toronto 
Soperier  Cement  Division,  New  York  Coni  Sales  Co., 
Columbus,  Ohio 

Soperier  Portland  Cement,  Inc,  Seattle 
Union  Portland  Division,  IdnnI  Cement  Cn.,  Solt  lake  Citv 
Universal  Atlas  Cement  Co.,  New  York 
Valley  Forge  Cement  Co.,  Catasauqua,  Pa. 

Velonteer  Portland  Cement  Co.,  Knoxville,  Tenn. 
Whitehall  Cement  Manufacturing  Co.,  Philadelphia 
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SYNDICATES 


Post-Hall  To  Sell 
^Dateline  Your  World* 


World,”  a  book  of  novelettes  and  quoted  in  the  article  “are  the  most 
stories  about  the  East.  comprehensive  and  professional 

One  more  thing  about  starting  instructions  for  sabotage  ever 
a  news  service.  The  three  writers  found  at  large  in  the  United 


single-handedly  lined  up  $600  a  States, 


Yerxa  pointed  out 


week  from  newspapers.  But  stay¬ 
ing  “on  top  of  the  news,”  the 


Another  “first”  the  writers  claimed 
was  their  detailed  exposition  of 


By  lane  McMaster 


Three  free-lance  writers,  whose  story  breaks  in  their  bailiwick, 
ease  in  launching  their  own  news  they'll  cable  it  to  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune 
service  operation  may  have  startled  Post  and  query  other  editors.  Series  Took  Dig 


vantage  point  sought,  takes  more,  the  fact  that  the  Communist  Party 
The  three  had  more:  in  the  form  has  made  sabotage  surveys  of 
of  a  Collier’s  magazine  commit-  U.  S.  industrial  centers, 
ment  for  12  articles  a  year. 


syndicate  p  u  n  - 
dits,  had  a  sell¬ 
ing  partner  this 
week.  “Dateline 
Your  World”  re¬ 
ports  —  four  col¬ 
umns  a  week 
from  abroad — 
will  be  handled, 
s  a  1  e  s  w  i  s  e,  by 
Post  -  Hall  Syn¬ 
dicate  after  the 
first  of  the  year, 
when  the  first  re-  Freidin 
ports  are  due. 

Robert  (Bob)  Shaplen,  poised 


Series  Took  Digging 
“The  Threat  of  Red  Sabotage,” 
10-article  series  which  began  in 


News  and  Notes 

Without  consulting  windy  Sena¬ 
tors,  NEA  Service  got  up  six 
sketch-and-story  strips  on  Hawaii 
and  six  more  on  Alaska  to  tie-in 


the  New  York  Herald  Tribune  statehood  debat^  May- 

and  70  other  papers  Dec.  1,  was  papers  should  save  the  strips 


prepared  for  distribution 
considerable  vigilance. 


with  for  another  year. 

General  Features 


The  series  by  Reporters  Fendall  good  response  to  its  Sportsmans 
Yerxa  and  Ogden  R.  Reid  was  il-  Digest,  illustrated  wood  notes  by 
lustrated  by  authentic  documents 


Shaplen 


Attwood 


used  in  Communist  sabotage  ac-  '-'O® 
tivities.  respon 

A  specially  screened  group  saved 
worked  on  mimeographing  and  Plenty 
photostating  the  series  for  re- 


Chester  (“Dick  Tracy”)  Gould, 
responding  to  his  fan  mail,  has 
saved  B.  O,  (at-the-brink-of-death) 
Plenty.  Mr.  Plenty  of  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Triblwe-New  York  News 


Roberr(Bob)  Shaplen.  poised  .  While  avoiding  heavier  interpre-  lease  to  subscribing  papers  (which 

for  flight  to  Paris  and  then  Indo-  “o"  for  the  columns,  each  had  seen  only  a  smal  sample  of  foor  serious  chest  wounds. 

China,  took  time  out  to  expound  '^'’d®''  P’^ns  at  least  one  detailed  ^hat  the  articles  xrould  be  like).  iui  ■  h  J 

on  how-to-set-up-your-own-news  ^e"®*  a  year  in  addition  to  the  And  the  Herald  Tnbune  didn  Page-Slze  Movie  Ads 

service  columns.  set  type  on  the  first  story  until  tt__- J  TTriftn  THeatpni 

Anecdotal  Reportage  “Th®  '^hole  basis  of  our  opera-  ’’ight  before  publication.  Urged  Upon  InemeiS 

/c  u  ^  ^  A  D  U  lion  is  its  free-wheeling  aspect.”  The  precautions  were  to  pro-  Large-space  display  advertisinj 

(beymour  rreiainy  and  Bin  ^  ^jjanign  Mr  Freidin  tect  the  feature  from  “getting  out”  by  movie  theaters  was  advocated 
(William  Attwc^d)  last  year  did  ^Kwood,  who  were  in  1°  other  papers.  this  week  by  Film  Daily  as  vari- 

this  European  thing  -free-lancing  .  (p  a  v  Otherwise,  there  was  a  mini-  ous  segments  of  the  motion  pic- 

fr»r  r'niller’t  Thlr  LFeei-  and  /  ..  _  _  _ ,  . _ „  _ . _  •  _ _ i _ i _ i _ _ 


for  Colliery,  This  Week  and  Nov.  25,  p.  44)  have  alreadv  nium  of  “cloak  and  dagger”  work  ture  industry  embarked  on  a  “win- 

he  said.  “They  wanted  to  get  off  njoygj  q,,  jq  Yugoslavia  and  Ger-  nnd  a  maximum  of  digging  con-  ’em-back”  promotion  effort, 

the  magazine  merry-go-round.  And  respectively.  After  return-  nected  with  the  story,  according  “Would  not  theaters  do  well  to 

they  saw  what  they  deemed  a  jj,g  Paris  (“Dateline”  now  has  1°  li*®  writers.  They  worked  revamp  their  newspaper  advertis- 
need  for  anecdotal  reportage.  ^  Paris  office  at  18  Rue  du  ^bout  two  months  interviewing  ex-  ing  space  buying  and  go  in  more 

“A  lot  of  newspaper  editors  cirque),  they  will  deploy prob-  Commies,  labor  leaders,  govern-  frequently  for  larger  copy?”  tin 

feel  the  human  element  of  what  Middle  Easi  and  Ene-  "i®"*  officials  and  the  FBI — but  publication  suggested.  It  called 

is  happening  abroad  is  ^^ing  for-  no  current  Communists.  attention  of  exhibitors  to  the  full- 

gotten,”  he  continued.  “It  doesn  t  Shaplen’s  wanderlust  will  “There  was  nothing  in  this  page  ads  run  in  New  York  for 


mean  Ernie  Pyle  copy.  If  ro®ans  take  him  to  India  shortly— unless  ^‘■‘®s  ‘‘’at  other  reporters  couldn’t 
tellinff  the  storv— on  the  Marshall  .  i.«  ,  •  ^  umoa  . 


telling  the  story-on  the  Marshall  ^  ^ig  war  breaks. 
Plan,  or  what  ever — as  it  affects  .  . 


Solomon’s 


have  gotten  if  they’d  worked  at  “Let’s  Dance.” 


people  from  the  lowest  level  up — 


Inint'no  iHa  a/au,  u  ij  ^  cnough,”  said  Mr.  Yerxa.  A  Chicago  promotional  budgtt 

Joining  the  New  York  Herald  discovered  may  run  to  six  figures.  Film  Daily 


TWAa.-A.  \c\ic.  /...u  i_  .  Sabotagc  manuals  uiscovereu  may  run 
ustead  of  from  the  highest  level  _  cnnvhnv  ^  i  being  shipped  in  sardine  cans  and  reported 


down.  another  copyboy  named  Shaplen), 

“We  found  on  our  huckstering  Treidin  became  H-T  foreign 
tour  that  editors  realized  there  ®o*'*'®spondent  in  1944,  got  the 
was  a  gap  to  be  filled  between  hrst  American  eye-witness  account 
the  wire  service  news  and  the  ,  f^®  of  Berlin.  (SHAEF 


heavier  punditry  stuff.” 

To  sell  the  service,  Messrs.  Att 


later  suspended  him  briefly  for 
the  unauthorized  Berlin  trip.) 


wood.  Freidin  and  Shaplen  wrote  After  the  war  he  covered  Central 
two  sample  columns  apiece,  divid-  Lurope  for  the  paper. 


ed  up  the  country  and  set  out  on 
a  swing  of  about  60  newspapers. 
They  knew  some  editors  person- 


Mr.  Attwood,  31,  speaks  French 
like  he  was  born  in  Paris — and 
was.  After  military  service,  he 


Corner  &  Broadway. •• 

Gotham’s  Gulch  ha.*;  more  neon-lights  and  celebrities  per  square 
foot , . .  gobs  of  glamour,  crowds,  champagne,  broken  hearts,  hot 
dogs,  stage  stars,  and  tinsel , . .  but  underneath,  the  big  city’s 
Broadw  ay  and  the  small  town  Main  Street  are  pretty  much  alike... 
and  the  guy  who  makes  them  meet  at  the  corner  is  — 


ally,  had  letters  of  introduction  became  a  Herald  Tribune  foreign 
to  others,  and  were  helped  by  corespondent  in  1946,  was  out 


early  sales  to  the  San  Francisco  ^bead  in  reporting  that  King 

Chronicle.  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch  Far°“^  engaged  to  a  17-year- 

and  Philadelphia  Bulletin.  In  I"  he  au- 

several  weeks  time,  they’d  sold  T“f  Who  Could 

nine  papers  despite  those  bogies:  Grow  Hair,  which  included  some 

the  high  cost  of  newsprint,  and  Pieces  he  d  written  for  the  N ew 


became  a  Herald  Tribune  foreign  K'fll  Cknlllmrnn 
correspondent  in  1946,  was  out  **** 

ahead  in  reporting  that  King  Favorite  son  of  Port  Chester,  Ed  worked  up 
Farouk  was  engaged  to  a  17-year-  ,  ,.  r  i  i  i  ri  -i  i. 

old  commoner.  In  1949  he  au-  ‘fom  sports  editor  of  the  local  Daily  Item, 

thored  “The  Man  Who  Could  through  the  mill  of  the  Mail.  World.  Graphic, 

N™  Telegraph  . . .  came  to  The  New,  in  1932.  Today  ^ 

f  II  11  P  fl  1  I  .. _ I _ A,.  W 


year-end  budgeting  problems. 
(Offsetting  them  to  some  extent. 


Yorker. 

Mr.  Shaplen  left  the  Herald 


the  salesmen-writers  found,  were  Tribune  in  1943  to  serve  as  Pa- 
the  developing  importance  of  the  ®*he  war  correspondent  with 
foreign  situation  and  the  expec-  Newsweek.  In  1946  he  inter- 
tations  of  an  excess  profits  tax.)  viewed  Mao  Tze-tung — believed  to 
In  practically  no  cases,  says  Mr.  he  the  last  time  American  news- 
Shaplen,  did  editors  give  flat  re-  rnen  got  to  quiz  the  Red  Chinese 
fusals.  The  soundness  of  the  idea  leader.  A  Nieman  Fellow  in  1947- 


held  up,  he  maintains. 


Mr.  Shaplen  has  also  con- 


The  trio  will  not  cover  spot  tributed  to  the  New  Yorker  and 
news — but  if  an  exceptionally  big  authored  “A  Comer  of  the 


he  knows  all  of  Broadw  ay  . . .  but  never  forgets 
pld  the  things  that  interest  Port  Chester  . . .  which 
rith  makes  his  “Little  Old  New  York”  must  reading 
ter-  on  all  America’s  Main  Streets!  For  a  four-star 
circulation  stepper,  write  for  open  territory, 
ese  proofs,  and  prices  to  Mollie  Slott,  Manager  . . . 

47- 

on-  Chicago  Tribune-\ew  York  IYetr» 

^J'd  ,  \viriiBmlldin0.  i’V.tr  York 

the  l  9gna§CatC  Trlbomr  Tower,  CMraao 
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creator  of  ^^They’ll  Do  It  Every  Time 
and  ^^Little  lodine^^ 


In  recognition  of  Jimmy  Hatlo’s  work  as  expressing  the  best  m  American 
newspaper  humor,  Hatlo’s  fellow  cartoonists  and  newspapermen  award  him 
the  Silver  Lady  for  1950. 

The  award  points  up  the  fact  that  Jimmy  Hatlo’s  features,  THEY’LL  DO 
IT  EVERY  TIME  and  LITTLE  IODINE  are  now  appearing  in  more  than 
700  newspapers.  Drawing  record-breaking  reader  mail  every  week  and  appear¬ 
ing  on  just  about  every  bulletin  board  in  the  country,  Hatlo’s  THEY’LL  DO 
IT  EVERY  TIME  is  syndication’s  top  reader-participation  feature.  LITTLE 
IODINE,  star  of  his  other  widely  popular  feature  has  become  one  of  the 
country’s  best-loved  comic  characters. 

Such  a  record  of  cartooning  accomplishment  well  deserves  the  great 
honor  bestowed  on  Jimmy  Hatlo  by  the  Banshees. 


KING  FEATURES  SYNDICATE 
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PHOTOGRAPHY 


New  Photo  Laboratory 
In  D.  C.  Is  Dream  Job 


By  James  L  Collings 

Washington — The  Washington 
Post  has  a  bright  new  home  for 
its  tenants  and  in  this  bright  new 
home  is  a  bright  new  photo  lab¬ 
oratory.  It’s  a  dream  job. 

Hugh  Miller,  chief  photogra¬ 
pher  who  designed  the  depart¬ 
ment,  gave  this  visitor  the  $3.75 
tour,  complete  with  explanations, 
justifiable  pride,  and  a  ticket  to 
“Born  Yesterday.”  Hugh’s  hos¬ 
pitality  is  as  pretty  as  his  new 
headquarters. 

Pic  Ed  Close  By 

'We’ll  start  at  the  beginning." 
Hugh  said.  “Notice  that  the  pic¬ 
ture  editor  sits  right  outside  our 
door,  which,  incidentally,  is  the 
only  entrance  to  the  department 
from  the  city  room.” 

He  opened  the  door  and  we 
entered  a  large  room  that  serves 
as  office  and  the  work  space  room. 

“We’ll  come  back  to  this  room 
in  a  while,”  Hugh  said,  “but  first 
I  want  to  show  you  the  processing 
rooms.” 

He  led  the  way  through  the 

office,  into  the  printing  room  and 
out  into  a  passageway. 

“The  rooms,”  he  pointed  out, 

“are  just  off  here,  as  you  can 

see.  We’re  going  to  use  this  hall 
space  for  10  lockers  which  will 

have  space  for  the  staffers’  clothes, 
cameras  and  supplies.” 

The  processing  rooms,  four  in 
a  row,  are  5 Vi  x6x8Vi.  A  fifth 
one,  at  the  end  of  the  hall,  is  ad¬ 
jacent  to  a  room  that  soon  will 
be  used  for  color  printing  (9  x  10 
x8.9). 


Post  cameramen  find  nothing 
lacking  in  these  rooms.  They  are 
one  step  ahead  of  modern  design, 
efficient  and  cheerful.  Each  has 
a  stainless  steel  tank,  flush  floor¬ 
ing,  air-conditioning  and  tempera¬ 
ture  controls  that  keep  the  water 
at  68-70  degrees  at  all  times. 

Planned  Cleanliness 

“Under  the  sinks,”  Hugh  ex¬ 
plained,  “are  one  -  horsepower 
water-cooled  compressors  and  a 
Temprite,  and  each  sink  has  an 
equalizer  tank  beside  it.  And  that’s 
an  industrial,  cream-colored  brick 
tile  wall  with  black  mortar  joints. 

“The  walls,  by  the  way,  are 
easy  to  wash;  the  joints  don’t 
pick  up  hand  and  chemical  stains.” 

The  other  features  of  the 
rooms  are  built-in  electric  timers 
and  recessed  viewing  boxes.  The 
boxes  have  fluorescent  tubes  and 
are  set  in  stainless  steel  frames. 
They  are  large  enough  so  you  can 
hold  up  three  or  four  negatives  at 
once. 

Outside  in  the  hall,  Hugh 
stopped  a  moment  before  a  waist- 
high  whatchmacallit.  At  first  you 
don’t  get  the  idea,  but  when  you 
do  it’s  pretty  ingenious,  as  are 
several  of  Hugh’s  concoctions^. 

It  is  simply  a  dehumidifier  su^ 
as  used  to  take  dampness  out  of 
a  home  basement  that  has  been 
cleverly  converted  into  a  film  dry¬ 
ing  unit.  The  chief  said  that  after 
the  negatives  have  been  immersed 
15  seconds  in  alcohol  they  can 
be  dried  in  three  minutes  in  this 
unit. 


“JUST  ONE  MORE”  is  enacted  by  Arthur  F.  Packard  as  he  retires 
from  the  photo  staff  of  the  New  Bedford  (Mass.)  Standard-Times 
after  30  years’  service.  He  is  the  first  to  benefit  under  firm’s  new 
retirement  plan.  Mr.  Packard  shows  the  three  types  of  cameras  he 
has  used  in  taking  pictures  of  every  President,  except  Herbert  Hoover, 
since  Theodore  Roosevelt. 


A  comer  of  Washington  Post  photographic  printing  room. 


Hugh  took  two  measured  steps  “One  chest,”  Hugh  said,  “serves 
from  the  hallway  into  the  print-  three  cameras  and  that  one  over 
ing  room.  “See,”  he  said,  “its  only  there  can  serve  two  cameras, 
two  paces  from  processing  into  Other  things  you  might  notice  are 
printing.  We’re  especially  proud  the  sprinkling  system,  the  two 
of  this  room.”  phone  extensions  and  the  squawk 

$35,000  in  Equipment 

,  ,  ,  ,  ,  These  boxes  are  connected  with  a 

Its  a  room  to  be  proud  of.  Piaster  box  on  my  desk  and  there 

Cameramen  I  spoke  to  around  stations  altogether — here, 

town  agree  it  s  the  niftiest  theyve  j„  studio,  in  the  hallway  and 
seen.  It  is  15^x..5,  sound-  desk.  We  are  also  flush 

proofed  and  air-conditioned.  Lab  »• 

equipment  is  worth  about  $35,000.  .  •  ,  .  ,  • 

^  ,  The  stainless  steel  printing  unit 

There  are  six  Omegas  four  x.jhaped,  and  even  though  it  is 
D2s  and  two  E3s— all  of  which  ]arge,  there  is  plenty  of  working 
are  controlled  by  chrome-marked  ^oom  around  it.  Hugh  is  enthu- 
foot  switches;  five  work  cabinets  jjastic  about  it  because  nine  men 

which  support  the  enlargers;  and  ggj,  print  at  the  same  time  using 

four  high-level  safety  paper  chests,  .u-  u™- 

each  stocked  with  four  grades  of  "yP®-.  , 

Here,  at  this  end — we  11  call  it 

P  P'  ■  the  north  end — is  the  developing 

printing  sink  with  one  tray  that 
measures  22x24  inches,”  Hugh 
said.  “Three  guys  can  develop 
simultaneously. 

No  Wastebaskets 
“Next  to  the  print  wash  water 
is  a  disposal  basket.  Waters  and 
chemicals  drain  off  here  into 
waste  lines,  and  then  next  to  the 
basket  is  the  hypo  tray,  which  is 
four  feet  by  20  inches.  In  other 
words,  the  only  things  the  porter 
has  to  empty  are  the  three  baskets. 
As  you  can  see,  there  are  no 
wastebaskets  around. 

“Pinpoint  lighting  from  the  ceil¬ 
ing  enables  the  men  to  look  at 
their  prints  without  fogging  any¬ 
one  else’s  work.  There  are  two 
of  these  lights,  each  controlled  by 
a  pair  of  foot  switches.” 

Hugh  moved  around  to  the 
crossbar  on  the  T. 

“Now  here,”  he  pointed  out. 
“is  the  washer  next  to  the  hypo 
tank.  Its  perforated  bottom  al¬ 
lows  the  hypo  to  drain  off  quick¬ 
ly.  The  prints  go  from  the  wash¬ 
er  to  this  pass-through,  then  on. 

■  {Continued  on  page  65) 
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FEATURE  PHOTOGRAPHER  STEWART  LOVE 
“the  guy  with  the  ideal  joh”  looking  ai  you 


a  Pacemakers  has  ap- 
parently  pleased 
^  ^  s  cameramen 
much.  We  hear 
it  improves  register, 
is  a  far  better 
spring  arrangement, 
and  is  quick  and  easy  to  use  with  the 
portable  GRAFLARGER. 

The  GRAFLARGER’s  a  handy  item 
too  ...  a  cold  light  attachment  that 
fits  right  on  the  back  of  your  Graphic, 
turning  it  into  an  enlarger.  The  light 
source  is  cool,  the  negative  carrier  is 
the  metal  dustless  type,  and  the  wet 
negatives  won't  drip  down  into  the  bel¬ 
lows  and  on  the  back  of  your  lens  or 
shutter.  Good  for  making  quick  prints 
and  for  viewing  color  transparencies  and 
it’s  been  approved  by  Underwriters’ 
Laboratories. 

I’ve  finally  rigged  my  Graphic  with  a 
fully-synched  wide-angle  lens  ...  to  get 
that  depth  of  field  and  close-up  angle. 
I  finally  decided  on  it  when  so  many 
press  cameramen  and  magazine  pho¬ 
tographers  started  using  it  shooting 
from  the  shoulder.  You  can’t  raise  the 
wire  finder,  but  by  using  the  back  peep 
sight  for  the  wire  finder  and  the  top 
of  the  camera  as  a  sighting  level,  you’ll 
get  most  everything  you  see  through  it. 
With  a  scale  on  the  front  bed  and  the 
extreme  depth  of  field,  I  don’t  have 
any  trouble  keeping  everything  in 
focus.  Give  the  wide-angle  lens  a  try. 
Takes  a  little  practice,  but  you’ll  find 
it  a  mighty  useful  tool! 


Over  800  newspapers 
and  300  magazines  have 
used  his  shots! 


zine  photography 

applied  to  news- 

paper  work.  In 

the  past  ten  years, 

his  photographs 

have  been  used  hy  every  principal 

magazine  and  hy  over  800  new’s- 

papers!  A  terrific  record! 

He  has  terrific  equipment  too.  For 
pictures  of  kids,  animals,  land- 
.scapes,  he  likes  his  Super  D  Gra¬ 
flex;  for  color  a  battery  of  12 
GRAFLITE  units.  .And  for  most 
every  situation  he  takes  along  his 
trusty  Pacemaker  Graphic  with 
a  wide-angle  lens — a  favorite  lens 
for  many  unusual  shots. 

As  Stewart  says,  “Although  I  own 
six  different  cameras,  over  90%  of 
my  work  is  done  with  my  Pace¬ 
maker  Graphic  because  it  is  so 
rugged  and  dependable.  It  is  my 
most  versatile  camera  .  .  .  and  I 
can  always  depend  on  it  to  geti 
shots  when  there’s  no  chance  for 
re-takes.’’ 


Back  in  IVdS  when  he  was  mixing 
chemicals  and  cleaning  up  a  photo¬ 
graphy  lab,  Stewart  Love  didn’t 
guess  he’d  he  calling  himself  “the 
guy  with  the  ideal  job”.  That  was 
the  start  of  his  photography  ca¬ 
reer.  Now  after  working  as  a 
commercial  illustrator,  with  the 
Buffalo  Courier  Express  Roto,  for 
two  aircraft  companies,  and  for  an 
automobile  manufacturer,  he’s  in 
the  enviable  position  of  being  a 
feature  photographer  for  the  Pitts¬ 
burgh  Press. 

Stewart  works  in  black  and  white 
and  color,  and  every  week  pro¬ 
duces  three  or  four  rotogravure 
features  for  the  Press.  In  addi¬ 
tion.  “as  relaxation”,  he  shoots 
stories  that  are  used  widely  by  ten 
Metropolitan  papers.  As  he  says. 
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FASTER  PRODUCTION? 
SIMPLER  OPERATION? 
EASIER  MAINTENANCE? 


looking  for 


Here's  a  reminder  to  check  the  features 
of  two  big  new  Linotype  developments! 


the  new  ML  QUADDER  existing  machines  > 

\ 

If  you  set  quadded  composition,  you’ll  certainly  want  to  look  into  the  new 
ML  Quadder.  It  offers  you  an  opportunity  to  save  as  much  as  50  to  60%  of 
composing  costs,  depending  on  the  work  you  do.  Check  the  ML  Quadder’s 
advanced  features.  See  how  it  has  been  designed  with  your  needs  in  mind! 


ADAPTABLE  TO  YOUR  PRESENT  EQUiPMENTI 

start  pocketing  new  savings  from  your  present  line-casting  ■ 
machines  as  the  sturdy,  compact  ML  Quadder  operates  on 
practically  any  machine  in  use.  Installed  outside  the  cast- 
ing  area,  the  quadder  does  not  interfere  with  the  Mohr 
Lino-Saw  or  other  Linotype  accessories. 

to  maintain  I  The  simple  mechanism  is  com- 
^||||H|^^^@ktely  accessible  for  cleaning  and  lubricating  when  the 
back  panel  is  removed— without  opening  or  dropping  the 
adjustments  to  keep  checking-tbe  quadder  is 
and  parts  are  designed  to  compensate  for  wear. 


the  brand  new  BLUE  STREAK  COMET 


Whether  the  answer  to  your  composing-room  costs  is  higher 
production  or  lower  maintenance -you’ll  find  the  Blue 
Streak  Comet  was  made  for  you!  This  versatile  Linotype 
combines  mechanical  simplicity  with  extra  “speed-potential” 
-high-speed  Teletypesetter  operation  is  possible  when  required, 

The  simplest  two-magazine  line  machine  ever  developed, 
the  Blue  Streak  Comet  is  engineered  to  give  you  (1)  mechanical 
accessibility  and  (2)  simple  construction  and  operation.  Just 
check  the  features  of  the  Blue  Streak  Comet,  and  you  will  agree 
that  this  is  the  machine  you  need  to  break  composing-room 
bottlenecks  and  breeze  under  deadlines. 

WHEN  IT'S  SPEED  YOU  NEED,  the  Blue  Streak  Comet, 
teamed  with  a  Teletypesetter,  will  race  through  12  lines  of 
12-pica  text  matter  a  minute.  A  special  self-quadder  operates 
from  Teletypesetter  tape  signals. 


The  new  distrihtttor  ctnt^  i94ih 
even  faster  and  ra^ara*  4M|||j 
ably  lets  pressure  ^  Mep  flig 
tributor.  This  |ii  iilm  li  H]||il«l 
prevents  machiitft 


•  Standard  ^  H.P.  motor  available  at  any 

electrical  supply  store.  p 

•  Aluminum  alloy  distributor  screws  respond 
quicker  to  interference— protect  matrices 
from  damage. 

•  Heating  units  and  controls  improved  to  pro¬ 
vide  easier  regulation  of  temperature,  nnm 
even  distribuUon  of  heat.  Ca^  block  throat 
heaters  permit  easy  removal  and  replace¬ 
ment.  An  overload  circuit  breaker  prevents 
burning  out  of  heating  element 

•  Front  swings  out— from  magazine  to  key¬ 
board -for  easy  access  to  keyboard  rods. 

•  Keyboard  rod  frame  lifts  out  for  easy  main¬ 
tenance  and  lubrication  of  adjacent  parts. 

•  Keyrods  act  directly  on  escapement  plung¬ 
ers— escapement  levers  eliminated. 

•  Handwheel  and  micrometer  knob  permit 
extremely  fast  setting  of  left-hand  vise  jaw 
for  any  measure  in  full  ems  or  points.  ^ 

•  Longer  distributor  box  bar  allows  a  full  30- 
em  line  to  transfer  off  second  elevator  bar 
without  delay. 

•  Cams  have  been  redesigned  to  give  quieter, 
smoother,  quicker  operation  at  high  speeds. 

•  Steep  angle  magazines  provide  quick  re¬ 
sponse  to  touch  of  key. 

•  A  new  magazine  shift  and  counterbalance 
iiieaw  short,  easy  movement  of  shifting 
hmdle— easier  operation. 


The  entire  front  of  tl»e 
■^r^^^cluding  the  keybewrdr  i 

S|fc4|or  aeeessibility  and^v 
M^e^  never  before 


Make  a  note  now  to  check  the  ML 
f  and  the  Blue  Streak  Comet  agaihit^^^H 
%  composing-room  requirements.  Go  otnin^H 
the  work-speeding,  tintj^ving  detaihNH^^ 
;  ^'^ur  Linotype  representative.  Mergentfndfll 
Linotype  Company,  Brooklyn  5,  Newyaiifflff 
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lEARERSHIP  THROUGH  RniAICt 


Smart  Girls  Write  Ads 
On  Manure  for  Gimbels 


By  Lawrence  Farrant 

Phi  beta  kappas  in  the  beaver- 
board  advertising  offices  of  Gim- 
bel  Bros.,  big  New  York  depart¬ 
ment  store,  in  the  last  two  weeks 
turned  out  lush  copy  and  layouts 
themed  to  the  plush,  star-spangled 
opening  of  the  Raymond  Loewy- 
designed  street  floor  at  33rd  and 
Broadway. 


whal  hoppaiwd  to  Antoatn^V 
j  hoppwi  to  Ciwibalut 


Seven  daily  and  Sunday  news¬ 
papers  in  Manhattan  carried  big 
ads,  mostly  full-page,  to  empha¬ 
size  that  nobody  should  any 
longer  call  Gimbels  “strictly  from 
out  of  the  crackerbarrel.” 

“Could  a  rooster  be  poppa  to 
a  peacock?”  a  full  page  in  the 
New  York  Herald  Tribune  asked. 
“Gimbels  is  not  in  the  habit  of 
prying  into  the  private  lives  of 
either  cocks  or  peacocks  .  .  .orni¬ 
thology  for  the  ornithologists,  say 
we;  and  a  fellow's  nest  is  his  castle. 
But  when  a  phenomenon  like  the 
birth  of  Gimbels  new  street  floor 
occurs,  we  just  have  to  speak  our 
piece.” 

Bright  institutional  copy  also  ap¬ 
peared  in  the  New  York  Post,  New 
York  Times,  New  York  News, 
New  York  Journal-American,  New 
York  World-Telegram  and  Sun  and 
New  York  Mirror. 

Fitz-Gibbon  Sets  Pace 

Credit  for  this  Look-at-Gimbels 
theme  went  to  Bernice  Fitz-Gib- 
bon.  publicity  director  in  charge 
of  publicity,  advertising  and  dis¬ 
play.  Paradoxically,  she  is  the 
lady  who  tore  the  stuffed  shirt  off 
institutional  advertising  for  retail 
stores  back  in  1946. 

“Insdtutional  advertising.”  she 
wrote  in  Editor  &  Publisher  on 
Oct.  19,  1946,  “is  a  screwball  idea 
that,  with  a  few  polysyllabic  words 
piously  pronounced  with  or  with¬ 
out  sketches,  it  is  possible  to  sell 
your  store  as  a  whole  without  tak¬ 
ing  the  advertising  space  to  describe 


specific  items  for  sale.  The  boss 
usually  goes  on  in  this  vein,  ‘In¬ 
stead  of  spending  $1,000  in  the 
Times  tomorrow  on  junior  skirts, 
why  don’t  you  run  a  $500  ad  and 
sell  the  whole  store — make  'em 
come  into  all  140  departments — 
not  merely  one.'  ” 

Significantly,  each  of  the  ads  in 
the  current  campaign  gave  space 
to  specific  products.  Below  the 
fold  in  the  standard-sized  dailies, 
and  in  substantially  more  than  the 
lower  half  in  tabloids,  copy  plugged 
homogenized  chocolates.  Paris  gar¬ 
ters,  Prince  Gardner  wallets. 
Swank  jewelry,  several  brands  of 
nylon  stockings,  Trifari  costume 
jewelry.  Judy  Bond  blouses.  Ben 
Goodman  scarves,  men's  under¬ 
wear,  the  new  Hat  Bar.  perfume, 
gloves,  lingerie,  and  Marlboro 
shirts. 

Manure  for  Suburbs 

Product  advertising  by  a  depart¬ 
ment  store  reached  into  new  areas 
with  a  picture  of  a  compost  heap, 
topped  by  a  rooster,  headlined 
“No  bossy  but  no  bossy  has  finer 
manure  than  Gimbels.”  This  7- 
column  ad  ran  in  the  Herald  Trib¬ 
une  Tuesday,  Nov.  28. 

"There's  always  been  something 
earthy  .  .  .  something  from  the- 
soil  .  .  .  about  Gimbels,”  said  the 
ad.  “And  we  can't  forget  that  it’s 
things  like  manure  and  compost 
and  mulch  that  make  our  flowers 
so  breathtakingly  beautiful.  Why 
then,  should  anyone  be  startled  to 
find  us  discussing  the  merits  of 
organic  nutrition  in  the  .same 
breath  with  modern  decor  and  in¬ 
direct  lighting?  Utterly  ridiculous, 
say  we.  We  think  it's  a  bright¬ 
eyed  idea  to  give  someone  manure 
for  Christmas.” 

The  store  stood  ready  to  ship 
its  finest  in  one-ton  batches  to 
any  barn  door  within  20  miles  of 
Herald  Square.  The  stuff  comes 
from  the  rolling  meadows  of  West¬ 
chester.  Long  Island  and  New  Jer¬ 
sey. 

“We  chose  the  H-T  because  of 
the  large  number  of  garden  en¬ 
thusiasts  among  its  readers.”  said 
one  of  Gimbels  Phi  Beta  Kappas. 


have  you  seen  our  operation? 


-  graph  to  one  copywriter.  Gimbels 

^  jb  has  six  cubs,  three  division  heads 

•  and  one  chief  copywriter,  in  addi- 
‘  — -  s  '  tion  to  Miss  Fitz-Gibbon  on  the 

ik  '  ’JUfc 

•  '  Key  Opens  the  Door 

,  "  *  .'  Why  does  the  store  hire  Phi 

no  boss^^  .  /  ■  Beta  Kappas?  Is  it  because  they 

''  know  about  homogenization, 

mt  no  bossy  y.  Greek  mythology  and  the  Ameri- 
v'  /  can  Indian? 

ifinormanurt  .  "Copywriters  need  good  logical 

A  brains.”  explained  one  of  the  copy- 

m  fiimhah  if  writers.  “Gimbels  figures  Phi  Bets 

V  have  it.  What's  more,  it  makes 

it  easier  to  choose  whom  to  hire 
among  thousands  of  applicants  for 

^  Does  this  assure  Gimbels  an 

IS  ^  adequate  supply  of  good  writers? 

i  tv  Well,  it  was  said,  sometimes  the 

store  hires  an  applicant  simply  be- 
’  JKW  ^he — and  sometimes  he— 

has  a  clipping  book  full  of  read- 

.ily  ran  the  manure 
•'  or  not. 

■ 

and  Moral 

wrestled  with  ancient  Denver  Papers  Join 
7-coiumn  ad  in  the  jn  Santa  Promotion 

:picted  Hercules  giv-  Denver  —  More  than  10.000 
giant.  An  aeus,  e  Denver  children  and  their  parents 

itment.  braved  chilly  weather  Thanksgiv- 

ppened  to  Antaeus  ; 

ppen  to  G.mbelus,  j^e  city  via  the  U.  S.  air 

dec  are  .  forces  at  Lowry  air  force  base, 

opy  explained:  “An-  Official  sponsors  of  the  event 
juy  on  top  in  yonder  were  Mayor  Quigg  Newton  and 
:’s  losing.  In  fact.  Col.  John  T.  Sprague,  command- 
xt-to-last  breath  he  s  jpg  officer  at  Lowry,  but  it  was 
taeus  was  a  big,  bad  promoted  by  the  Denver  Post  and 
eek  mythology.  He  the  Scripps-Howard  Roekv  Moiin- 
le  wrestler,  and  was 

e  any  traveling  sales-  ^  j  nr 

t  his  territory  into  a  Combined  Effort 

It  was  the  first  time  in  history 
was  no  use  putting  that  both  newspapers  had  coin- 
he  other  fellow,  be-  bined  efforts  to  bring  Santa  into 
itch  was  strictly  fixed.  Denver.  The  Post  has  had  a 
ther  happened  to  be  Santa  Claus  party  for  more  than 
arth  Goddess.  Every  -0  years  and  the  News  has  had 
s  hit  the  dirt,  Gaea  a  party  the  past  few  years, 
ik  mightier  than  ever.  A1  Birch,  Post  promotion  man 
he  stuck  close  to  his  who  directed  Santa  Claus  parties 
I,  he  was  invincible,  in  the  past,  handled  most  of  the 
ig  came  Hercules  and  ‘detail  work  on  the  1950  party,  in 
lat  Antaeus  was  just  co-operation  with  the  city  recre- 
hnv  liftpH  him  ation  department  and  Colonel 

ground  and  squeezed  Sprague’s  staff. 

:h  for  Antaeus.  Now  Formulation  of  the  party  began 
IS.  We  think  there’s  ^  sugestion  to  Brig.  Gen. 
al  there.  Charles  H.  Caldwell  by  Alexis 

McKinney,  assistant  to  Palmer 
I  Toots  Its  Roots  publisher  of  the 

:  than  a  century  we  ve  po^j 

vn-to-earth,  common-  Santa  was  flown  to  the  base  in 
n-the-ground  kind  of  jj  C-47.  Each  child  at  the  field 
we  re  a  brand-new,  received  a  present, 
ireek  goddess  of  a  ■ 

ve’re  not  going  to  go  __  ,  _  j  «  j 

and  stuck-up  just  be-  Needy  Fund  Ends 
beautiful.  We  know  Warren,  Pa.  —  A  30-year-old 
heel,  and  we  have  Christmas  project  has  been 
up.  Antaeus  was  a  brought  to  a  close  because  wel¬ 
fare  agencies  are  caring  for  needy 
ne  at  Gimbels  would  families,  a  front-page  announce- 
anation  why  the  store  ment  of  the  Times-Mirror  said 
y  its  version  of  the  Nov.  25.  The  passing  of  Alias 
he  Times  only.  Santa  Claus  is  “due  to  infirm- 

ith  Gimbels  policy  of  ities  of  old  age  ather  than  from 
mong  copywriters,  no  lack  of  interest  or  cooperation 
ot  special  credit  for  on  the  part  of  the  people  of 
lar  copy.  Procedure  the  community  ...  the  announce- 
n  as  little  as  one  para-  ment  said. 
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No  other  daily  ran  the  manure 
ad. 

Myth  and  Moral 

The  store  wrestled  with  ancient 
myth  in  a  7-column  ad  in  the 
Times.  It  depicted  Hercules  giv¬ 
ing  another  giant.  Antaeus,  the 
pinwheel  treatment. 

“What  happened  to  Antaeus 
shouldn’t  happen  to  Gimbelus,” 
the  headline  declared. 

And  the  copy  explained:  “An¬ 
taeus  is  the  guy  on  top  in  yonder 
tableau.  He’s  losing.  In  fact, 
that’s  his  next-to-last  breath  he’s 
drawing.  Antaeus  was  a  big,  bad 
giant  in  Greek  mythology.  He 
was  quite  the  wrestler,  and  was 
wont  to  invite  any  traveling  sales¬ 
man  who  hit  his  territory  into  a 
bout. 

“But  there  was  no  use  putting 
money  on  the  other  fellow,  be¬ 
cause  the  match  was  strictly  fixed. 
Antaeus’  mother  happened  to  be 
Gaea,  the  Earth  Goddess.  Every 
time  Antaeus  hit  the  dirt,  Gaea 
sent  him  back  mightier  than  ever. 

long  as  he  stuck  close  to  his 
mother  earth,  he  was  invincible. 

“Then  along  came  Hercules  and 
discovered  that  Antaeus  was  just 
a  Momma’s  boy.  He  lifted  him 
high  off  the  ground  and  squeezed 
and — so  much  for  Antaeus.  Now 
for  Gimbelus.  We  think  there’s 
quite  a  moral  there. 

Gimbels  Toots  Its  Roots 

“For  more  than  a  century  we’ve 
been  a  down-to-earth,  common- 
sense,  feet-on-the-ground  kind  of 
store.  Now  we’re  a  brand-new, 
beautiful.  Greek  goddess  of  a 
store.  But  we’re  not  going  to  go 
high-falutin’  and  stuck-up  just  be¬ 
cause  we’re  beautiful.  We  know 
our  Achilles  heel,  and  we  have 
our  guard  up.  Antaeus  was  a 
dope.” 

No,  no  one  at  Gimbels  would 
give  an  explanation  why  the  store 
,  chose  to  try  its  version  of  the 
classics  on  the  Times  only. 

In  line  with  Gimbels  policy  of 
;  anonymity  among  copywriters,  no 
;  individual  got  special  credit  for 
:  any  particular  copy.  Procedure 
was  to  assign  as  little  as  one  para- 


KiFY  smtvH 
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Harry  G.  Griffiths,  President  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Drug  Co.,  says:  “I  order 
Schenley  by  the  case— and  my  gift  buy¬ 
ing  is  through!  It’s  quick  and  easy! 
There’s  no  finer  whiskey-gift.” 

Col.  William  Schiff,  President  of  Schiff  Arthur  Martin  Karl,  President  of 

Terhune  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Insurance  Brokers,  Names  Unlimited,  Inc.,  Direct  Mail 

says:  “I  give  Schenley  because  it’s  a  Consultants,  says:  “Schenley  is  the 

really  fine  whiskey  . . .  and  a  really  fine  answer  to  all  my  gift  problems.  I  enjoy 

answer  to  my  Christmas  problems!”  Schenley  in  my  home,  too.” 

Herbert  Sondheim,  President  of 
Herbert  Sondheim,  Inc.,  Famous  Dress 
Manufacturers,  says:  “Everyone  appre¬ 
ciated  Schenley  last  year,  so  I’m  giving 
it  again  this  Christmas.’’ 


Richard  E.  Booth,  Executive  of  Now- 
land  &  Schladermundt,  Industrial  De¬ 
signers,  says:  “A  gift  of  Schenley  is  the 
best  way  I  know  to  say,  ‘Thanks  for 
all  you’ve  done  for  me  this  past  year!”’ 


Edward  Lyman  Biii,  President  of  Bill 
Bros.  Publishing  Co.,  Publishers  of 
Sales  Management,  says:  “Schenley  is 
an  ideal  gift.  Every  man  welcomes  a 
gift  of  fine  whiskey.”  . 


BLENDED  WHISKEY  86  PROOF.  65%  GRAIN  NEUTRAL  SPIRITS.  SCHENLEY  DISTRIBUTORS,  INC.,  N.  Y.  C. 
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Follow  the  lead  of  these 
Business  Leaders... 

they’re  all  giving  Schenley  to  wish  friends  the  best! 


THE  COMMIES  AGAIN 

THE  threat  of  the  Newsdealers  Association 
of  Greater  New  York  to  discontinue  sell¬ 
ing  the  Communist  Daily  Worker  on  the 
newsstands  of  its  500  members  may  be  sym¬ 
pathetically  received  in  these  troublesome 
times. 

Our  hatred  of  the  Communist  system 
abroad,  and  anything  associated  with  it  in 
our  own  country,  may  cloud  our  vision  in 
respect  to  our  own  Constitutional  guaran¬ 
tees. 

Editor  &  Publisher  hopes  that  wiser 
heads  will  prevail  and  that  no  small  group 
of  individuals  will  attempt  to  do  what  our 
government  in  Washington  does  not  feel  it 
necessary  to  do. 

We  believe  that  newsdealers,  as  individ¬ 
uals,  may  express  their  opinions  about  the 
Daily  Worker  to  their  heart’s  content.  If 
they  want  to  discourage  its  purchase,  okay! 
If  they  want  to  heckle  the  guy  who  buys  it. 
okay!  But  it's  wrong  for  them  to  set  them¬ 
selves  up  as  a  censorship  body  over  what 
the  public  may  buy  in  the  way  of  reading 
matter. 

It  is  not  inconceivable  that  this  associa¬ 
tion  of  newsdealers  may  some  day  harbor 
a  gripe  against  the  New  York  Journal- 
American.  or  the  Post,  or  the  Times,  or 
any  other  paper.  It  would  be  an  entirely 
different  thing,  wouldn’t  it,  if  the  associa¬ 
tion  refused  to  sell  one  of  those. 

Suppose  the  drivers’  union  refused  to 
handle  the  World-Telegram  and  Sun?  Sup¬ 
pose  the  railway  clerks  refused  to  handle  the 
Saturday  Evening  Post?  Suppose  the  mailers 
refused  to  work  for  the  Herald  Tribune? 

If  any  of  these  things  happened,  the  group 
involved  would  be  accused  of  arbitrarily 
countermanding  the  guarantees  of  the  First 
Amendment.  As  long  as  the  Daily  Worker 
is  published  under  the  amendment,  that  is 
just  what  the  newsdealers  would  be  doing, 
isn’t  it? 


PRESS-RADIO  BILL 

REPRESENTATIVE  Walter  B.  Huber  (D.. 

Ohio),  the  Lame  Duck  who  last  week 
agitated  for  a  law  barring  newspapers  from 
ownership  of  radio  or  television  stations,  this 
week  filed  a  bill  to  accomplish  his  purpose. 

It  seems  that  Mr,  Huber  is  a  little  “miffed” 
because  the  newspapers  of  his  home  state 
did  not  give  him  the  election  support  he 
thought  he  deserved.  Now  he’s  going  to 
“get  even,”  apparently. 

Happily,  Rep.  Huber  won’t  be  around 
Washington  very  long. 

This  issue  was  fought  out  in  Washington 
once  and  was  decided  in  favor  of  news¬ 
paper  ownership.  No  one,  not  even  the  anti¬ 
newspaper  critics,  could  give  any  concrete 
reason  why  newspapers  should  be  placed  in 
the  category  of  second-class  citizens  with  re¬ 
spect  to  ownership  of  radio  facilities.  Almost 
any  other  person  or  corporation  could  own 
one  if  it  met  the  requirements  of  FCC. 
Why  not  newspapers?  There  were  no  an¬ 
swers  to  that  one  so  many  newspapers  today 
have  financial  interests  in  stations. 

There  isn’t  much  prospect  of  Rep.  Huber’s 
measure  getting  anywhere  in  the  House,  for¬ 
tunately.  It  would  accomplish  nothing  but 
a  waste  of  time  and  a  re-run  of  all  the  old 
arguments. 


And  He  shall  judge  among  many  people, 
and  rebuke  strong  nations  afar  off;  and  they 
shall  beat  their  swords  into  plowshares,  and 
their  spears  into  pruninghooks;  nation  shall 
not  lift  up  a  sword  against  nation,  neither 
shall  they  learn  war  any  more. 

— Micab,  IV;  3. 


TRUMAN'S  PRESS 

PRESIDENT  Truman  has  a  perfect  right  to 

criticize  the  press  when  he  wants  to  do 
so  and  he  has  done  it  often  in  the  past.  But 
it  seems  to  us  that  his  latest  criticism  was 
not  only  unjustified  but  tended  to  undermine 
public  confidence  in  the  press  just  at  a  time 
when  he,  of  all  people,  should  be  interested 
in  promoting  public  confidence  in  that  press. 

At  his  press  conference  last  week.  Presi¬ 
dent  Truman  noted  criticism  of  Acheson  and 
MacArthur  and  accused  the  press  gf  attack¬ 
ing.  speculating  and  lying.  He  noted  the 
stories  speculating  about  Gen.  Mac.Arthur 
exceeding  his  authority  and  about  Secretary 
of  State  Acheson  interfering  with  military 
policy.  He  defended  both  men,  said  there 
was  no  truth  in.  said  he  was  getting  tired  of 
such  foolishness,  and  added  that  he  will  bust 
loose  on  the  reporters  if  it  is  continued. 

Now  both  those  stories  were  carried  in 
newspapers  and  were  written  by  reporters  as 
the  quotes  of  someone  else,  usually  on  Cap¬ 
itol  Hill.  The  reporters  didn’t  invent  the 
remarks,  nor  were  they  originated  as  news¬ 
paper  editorial  opinions. 

Therefore,  we  think  it  a  mistake  for  the 
President  to  attack  reporters  for  alleged  ly¬ 
ing  when  they  merely  have  been  trying  to 
give  the  people  an  accurate  picture  of  de¬ 
velopments  and  opinions  in  Washington. 

Arthur  Krock  in  the  New  York  Times, 
commenting  on  another  incident,  said  the 
President  “wants  to  keep  the  public  legiti¬ 
mately  informed  and  he  respects  the  func¬ 
tion  of  the  press  as  the  relay,  though  at 
times  he  loses  his  temper.”  That  is  prob¬ 
ably  true,  but  it  would  seem  in  such  a  case 
that  the  President  would  be  interested  in 
building  public  confidence,  not  tearing  it 
down.  After  all,  the  press  is  his  primary 
medium  for  informing  the  public  also.  If  he 
convinces  the  people  they  can’t  trust  what 
they  read  in  the  papers  about  comments  of 
other  people — then  how  long  are  they  going 
to  trust  what  the  newspapers  report  him 
as  saying? 

The  President  will  be  the  loser. 

We’ve  said  it  before,  and  we’ll  say  it 
again,  that  if  the  President  or  anyone  else 
in  Washington  has  some  real  or  imagined 
gripe  against  the  press,  individually  or  col¬ 
lectively,  then  it  should  be  spoken  of  with 
chapter  and  verse  and  not  in  generalities. 
Also,  let’s  not  confuse  legitimate  reporting 
with  editorial  comment. 


PRESS  WIRELESS 

MANY  publishers  do  not  seem  to  be  able 

to  figure  out  why  they  should  have  any 
interest  in  the  welfare  of  Press  Wireless. 
Some  of  them  do  not  seem  to  comprehend 
the  fact  that  because  they  fail  to  use  Press 
Wireless  directly  to  their  office  they  have 
a  large  but  hidden  financial  interest. 

In  August  the  Senate  ratified  as  a  treaty, 
with  reservation,  the  International  Tele¬ 
graph  Regulations  adopted  at  the  Paris 
Conference  in  1949.  One  of  the  Senate 
reservations,  recommended  by  the  FCC,  the 
State  Department  and  Press  Wireless,  was 
that  overseas  press  rates  should  not  be  tied 
to  the  commercial  rate  structure.  The  Paris 
Conference  had  adopted  a  resolution  making 
press  rate  I  3  of  the  regular  commercial 
rates  which,  over-all,  were  increased. 

W.  J.  McCambridge,  Prewi  president,  re¬ 
cently  pointed  out  that  had  the  increased 
rates  agreed  to  in  Paris  been  permitted  to 
stand  the  charges  for  press  traffic  by  this  one 
carrier  alone  for  July  1  to  Nov.  1  would 
have  been  $200,000  higher.  If  other  carrien 
are  included  the  savings  would  have  been 
much  greater. 

Press  Wireless,  as  a  specialized  press  car¬ 
rier,  is  in  a  better  position  than  any  other 
company  to  set  the  standard  for  press  rates. 
Both  State  Department  and  FCC  officials 
have  said  as  much.  In  many  places  where 
Prewi  is  not  operating,  we  are  told,  the 
charge  for  press  traffic  is  higher  than  at 
points  where  Prewi  is  operating. 

According  to  the  American  Newspaper 
Publishers’  Association:  “Press  Wireless  has 
thus  demonstrated  it  is  a  cheap  insurance  for 
the  press  and  has  more  than  justified  its  ex¬ 
istence  through  the  savings  in  this  four- 
month  period  alone.”  Perhaps  publishers  will 
understand  this  explanation  of  why  they 
should  support  Press  Wireless. 

CHARLES  G.  ROSS 

MEN  in  high  office  have  been  killed  before 

by  the  constant  pressure  of  their  responsi¬ 
bilities.  Charley  Ross.  Presidential  press 
secretary,  is  one  of  those  men  who  gave  his 
life  in  his  devotion  to  duty — a  casualty  of 
the  daily  battle  for  truth  in  the  news. 

Charley  Ross  was  one  of  those  unique 
newspapermen  whom  every  other  news¬ 
paperman  felt  free  to  address  by  his  first 
name  whether  they  had  ever  met  or  not.  His 
quiet,  unassuming  manner  camouflaged  a 
brilliant  mind  and  an  indefatigable  spirit 
which  inspired  the  confidence  of  all  those 
who  came  to  work  with  him — and,  even¬ 
tually,  all  those  who  came  to  know  him  by 
reputation. 

Here  was  a  man  who  placed  his  devo¬ 
tion  to  his  country,  to  his  friend  and  his 
President,  above  his  own  life.  Only  after 
his  death  was  it  learned  he  had  experienced 
several  heart  attacks  and  had  also  suffered 
severe  pain  from  arthritis  in  recent  yean 
but  had  chosen  to  carry  on  his  work  at  the 
White  House. 

He  was  conducting  a  press  conference 
when  the  fatal  attack  came.  As  President 
Truman  stated:  “He  fell  at  his  post,  a 
casualty  of  his  fidelity  to  duty  and  his  d^ 
termination  that  our  people  should  know 
the  truth,  and  all  the  truth,  in  these  critical 
times.” 
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Oregonian,  h^s  been  reappointed 
as  a  member  of  the  Heart  Re¬ 
search  Council  of  the  U.  S.  Pub¬ 
lic  Health  Service. 


Stanley  S.  Adams,  formerly 
advertising  director  of  the  Indi¬ 
anapolis  ( Ind. )  Star  and  News, 
heads  the  Adver¬ 
tising  Council’s 
new  department 
for  cooperation 
with  newspapers. 

He  was  an  ad 
staffer  on  the 
Louisville  (Ky.) 

Courier  •  Journal 
and  Times  and 
Pittsburgh  ( Pa. ) 

Press  before  go¬ 
ing  to  Indianapo¬ 
lis. 

Arden  X.  PANCBORN.business 
manager  of  the  Portland  (Ore.) 
Oregonian  since  1946  and  who 
had  previously  served  in  execu¬ 
tive  positions  both  in  the  news 
department  and  radio  stations,  has 
resigned,  effective  Jan.  1,  to  take 
over  management  of  Radio  Sta¬ 
tions  WOAI  and  WOAI-TV,  San 
Antonio,  Tex.  He  joined  the  Ore¬ 
gonian  as  a  cub  reporter  in  the 
sports  department  in  1925. 

James  W.  E.agan,  Jr.,  former¬ 
ly  assistant  general  advertising 
manager,  Hearst  Newspapers,  ad¬ 
vertising  manager  of  the  New 
York  Times  and  vicepresident  and 
advertising  director  of  the  Toledo 
(O.)  Blade,  has  been  elected 
chairman  of  the  board  of  Chicago 
Stagebill.  Inc.,  publishers  of  Chi¬ 
cago  Stagebill,  theatrical  maga¬ 
zine. 

Robert  .VI.  Speidel,  publisher, 
Visalia  (Calif.)  Times-Delta,  is 
back  at  his  desk  following  a  mild 
attack  of  polio. 

Mrs.  Peter  Miller,  vicepresi¬ 
dent  and  editor  of  the  Washing¬ 
ton  (D.  C.)  Times-Herald,  has 
been  elected  to  membership  in  the 
American  Society  of  Newspaper 
Editors.  She  is  the  fifth  woman 
active  in  the  society. 

Tom  H.  Keene,  editor  of  the 
Elkhart  (Ind.)  Daily  Truth,  has 
accepted  the  Oregon  Newspaper 
Publishers  Association's  invitation 
to  be  the  .\llen  Memorial  lecturer 
at  the  annual  press  conference 
to  be  held  at  the  University  of 
Oregon  in  Eugene  on  Feb.  16  and 
17,  1951. 

Leigh  Danenberg,  publisher, 
Bridgeport  (Conn.)  Herald,  has 
been  named  to  the  new  board  of 
trustees  of  the  Connecticut  Sym¬ 
phony  Orchestra,  Bridgeport. 

Frank  Purcell  has  been  named 
editor  of  the  San  Leandro 
(Calif.  )  News-Observer,  new 
morning  daily  published  by  Abra¬ 
ham  Kofman.  He  succeds  Dan 
Morris,  resigned.  Mr.  Purcell 
was  with  Mr.  Kofman  when  he 
published  the  Alameda  (Calif.) 
Times-Star,  and  recently  was  city 
editor  of  the  Oroville  (Calif.) 
Mercury-  Register. 

E.  B.  MacNaughton,  president 
of  the  Oregonian  Publishing  Co., 
publishers  of  the  Portland  (Ore.) 


On  the  Business  Side 


William  Winneska  has  been 
appointed  advertising  director  of 
the  Tulare  (Calif.)  Advance-Reg¬ 
ister,  whose  staff  he  joined  last 
October.  He  formerly  was  in  the 
advertising  department  of  the 
Honolulu  (Hawaii)  Star-Bulletin. 

Donald  S.  Hartnett,  formerly 
a  member  of  the  circulation  de¬ 
partment  of  the  Waltham  (Mass.) 
News-Tribune  for  nine  years,  has 
joined  the  circulation-promotion 
department  of  the  Medford 
(Mass.)  Daily  Mercury. 

Lester  M.  Horner,  for  the 
last  eight  years  with  Montgomery- 
Ward  &  Co.,  Chicago,  as  media 
director  and  later  as  sales  plan¬ 
ning  co-ordinator,  has  resigned  to 
join  the  Chicago  office  of  Bogner 
&  Martin,  newspaper  representa¬ 
tives.  He  formerly  was  national 
advertising  manager  of  the  Cham- 
paign-Urbana  (Ill.)  News-Gazette. 

Felix  J.  Aberoutte,  former 
advertising  director  of  the  sus¬ 
pended  Oakland  (Calif.)  Post- 
Enquirer,  has  been  appointed  clas¬ 
sified  advertising  manager  of  the 
San  Francisco  (Calif.)  Chronicle, 
succeeding  James  K.  Garden. 
Mr.  Aberoutte  was  with  the  San 
Francisco  Examiner  in  various  ad¬ 
vertising  capacities  for  14  years. 

Jack  Echelson  has  been  named 
advertising  manager  of  the  Hart¬ 
ford  (Conn.)  Post-News,  after¬ 
noon  sports  and  entertainment 
tabloid. 

Robert  I.  Peele  is  the  new 
local  advertising  manager  of  the 
Topeka  (Kan.)  Newspaper  Print¬ 
ing  Co.,  which  handles  advertis¬ 
ing  for  the  Topeka  Daily  Capital 
and  the  Topeka  State  Journal.  He 
has  been  advertising  manager  of 
the  Mansfield  (O.)  News-Journal 
for  the  last  four  years.  F.  B. 
Cunningham,  who  has  been 
in  charge  of  all  advertising  for 
the  two  newspapers,  becomes  na¬ 
tional  advertising  manager. 

Kenneth  E.  Lively,  member  of 
the  advertising  staff  of  the  Temple 
(Tex.)  Daily  Telegram  for  the 
last  year,  has  joined  Texas  Parade, 
where  he  will  be  circulation  and 
promotion  manager. 

Mrs.  Bobbye  Kuban  has  ac¬ 
cepted  a  position  on  the  display 
advertising  staff  of  the  Temple 
(Tex.)  Daily  Telegram. 

Michael  H.  Wren,  advertising 
manager  of  the  New  Haven 
(Conn.)  Journal-Courier,  has 
been  appointed  chairman  of  the 
New  Haven  Advertising  Club’s 
15th  annual  awards  dinner,  to  be 
held  Jan.  8. 

Bill  Rucker,  a  member  of  the 
promotions  department  of  the 
Memphis  (Tenn.)  Publishing  Co. 
for  the  last  year,  resigned  to  ac¬ 
cept  a  position  in  the  publicity 
department  of  the  Memphis 
Chamber  of  Commerce. 
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Elmer  Mansfield,  former  pro¬ 
motion  manager  of  the  old  San 
Diego  (Calif.)  Journal,  is  now 
suburban  carrier  promotion  man¬ 
ager  for  the  Los  Angeles  Exam¬ 
iner. 

James  W.  Powell,  formerly 
amusement  advertising  manager  of 
the  New  York  Sun,  has  joined 
the  advertising  staff  of  the  Satur¬ 
day  Review  of  Literature  as  man¬ 
ager  of  amusement  advertising. 

Marion  Billings,  a  retail  ad¬ 
vertising  salesman  for  the  Portland 
(Ore.)  Journal  for  the  last  year 
since  leaving  the  Bend  (Ore.) 
Bulletin’s  advertising  staff,  has  re¬ 
signed  to  become  an  account  ex¬ 
ecutive  with  the  Portland  office 
of  Alport  &  O’Rourke  Advertis¬ 
ing.  He  has  been  replaced  by 
James  Oakes,  formerly  classified 
salesman  with  the  Denver  (Colo.) 
Post. 

Lloyd  C.  Harris,  formerly  di¬ 
rector  of  the  New  York  Press 
Association,  western  field  director 
of  the  American  Press  Associa¬ 
tion  and  on  the  staffs  of  several 
eastern  papers,  has  joined  the 
display  staff  of  Glendale  (Calif.) 
News-Press.  Another  new  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  display  staff  is  Art 
Schlemer,  formerly  with  several 
midwest  publications. 

Bill  Caldwell,  editorial  pro¬ 
motions  director  and  assistant 
markets  editor  of  the  Memphis 
(Tenn.)  Commercial  Appeal  for 
the  last  three  years,  was  promoted 
on  Nov.  27  to  circulation  pro¬ 
motions  manager  of  the  Memphis 
Publishing  Co.,  publishers  of  the 
Commercial  Appeal  and  Press 
Scimitar.  Henry  Reynolds,  a 
member  of  the  sports  department 
since  1943,  was  named  to  fill 
Mr.  Caldwell’s  position  and  in 
turn  Vincent  Thillen,  a  general 
assignment  reporter,  moved  over 
to  the  sports  department. 

Walter  Cook,  business  mana¬ 
ger  of  Glendale  (Calif.)  News- 
Press  since  1946,  celebrated  35 
years  with  the  Copley  Press  or¬ 
ganization  and  its  predecessors. 
Although  an  employe  of  News- 
Press  Mr.  Cook  has  spent  much 
time  since  last  May,  when  the 
Burbank  (Calif.)  Daily  Review 
was  added  to  Copley  chain,  get¬ 
ting  its  business  office  launched. 


In  the  Editorial  Rooms 


Harry  L.  Thomas,  telegraph 
editor  of  the  Lima  (O.)  News, 
has  been  promoted  to  city  editor. 
He  formerly  was 
state  editor  of 
the  Rockford 
(Ill.)  Morning 
Star,  night  editor 
of  the  Q  ui  nc  V 
(111.)  Herald- 
Whig  and  state 

editor  for  the 
Associated  Press 
in  Chicago.  He 
succeeds  Robert 
D.  Kerr,  who 

asked  for  trans-  Thomas 

fer  to  his  old  courthouse  beat. 

Joe  McLaughlin,  a  sports  writ¬ 
er  for  36  years  and  a  former  sports 
editor  of  the  Wilmington  (Del.) 
Morning  News  and  the  Wilming¬ 
ton  Every  Evening  and  member 
of  the  sports  staff  of  the  old 
Philadelphia  Evening  Ledger,  has 
been  made  turf  editor  of  the 
Miami  (Fla.)  Herald,  on  whose 
sports  staff  he  has  served  since 
1943. 

John  Drebinger  of  the  New 
York  Times  has  been  elected 
chairman  of  the  New  York  Chap¬ 
ter  of  the  Baseball  Writers  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  America. 

Robert  H.  Echelson  has  been 
made  managing  editor  of  the 
Hartford  (Conn.)  Post-News,  af¬ 
ternoon  sports  and  entertainment 
tabloid. 

Bill  Skelton,  Sunday  maga¬ 
zine  editor  of  the  Jackson  (Miss.) 
Clarion-Ledger,  and  Jimmy  Ew¬ 
ing,  state  editor  of  the  Jackson 
Daily  News,  have  joined  the  edi¬ 
torial  department  of  the  Memphis 
(Tenn.)  Commercial  Appeal. 

J.  Patrick  Maloney  of  Gary, 
W.  Va.,  has  been  appointed  edi¬ 
tor  of  News  Workshop,  quarterly 
publication  of  the  New  York  Uni¬ 
versity  Department  of  Journalism. 

Harry  L.  Smith,  a  member  of 
the  Richmond,  Va.,  staff  of  the 
Associated  Press  and  formerly  of 
the  news  staffs  of  the  Richmond 
Times-Dispatch  and  the  Newport 
(Continued  on  next  page) 


Territories  closing  briskly  on 

hill 

The  strip  *‘down  on  the  farm^^ 

something  refreshingly  new  In  comics,  S.YN’DY  HILL  (daily 
strip  and  Sunday  page)  Is  earthy,  wholesome,  and  authentic. 
It’s  a  real  farm  strip.  It  starts  Jan.  8,  and  among  cities  which 
j  already  have  reserved  the  comic  are  Chicago.  New  York.  Mon¬ 
treal,  St.  Louis,  Toronto,  Winnipeg,  Atlanta,  Detroit,  Boston 
I  and  Columbus.  Phone  or  wire  for  samples,  terms. 
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News  (Va.)  Thnes-Herald,  has 
been  appointed  director  of  press 
relations  and  statistics  for  the  Vir¬ 
ginia  Alcoholic  Beverage  Control 
Board. 

Jim  Drummond,  formerly  with 
the  Newark  (N.  J.)  News,  and 
Steve  Richard,  formerly  with  the 
Shreveport  (La.)  Times,  have 
joined  the  city  staff  of  the  Beau¬ 
mont  (Tex.)  Enterprise. 

Dr.  William  H.  Taft,  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  journalism  department 
at  Memphis  State  College,  has 
been  working  part-time  on  the 
copydesk  of  the  Memphis  (Tenn.) 
Commercial  Appeal. 

Oliver  H.  Mien,  former  sports 
editor  and  associate  editor  of  the 
Carteret  County  (N.  C.)  News- 
Times,  has  resigned  to  join  the 
editorial  staff  of  the  Burlington 
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Btd^.  Son  Frosuiseo  4,  Tel.  GarSeld  I-79M 
Parrnr  Coast  Advertisint  Representatite 
A.  Scott,  Suite  2,  Penthouse,  MM. 
Bldt;  San  Frontiseo  4.  Tel.  Garfield  1-7950 
3078  IFilskirt  Boulevard,  Los  AnteUs  6.  Tel 
Dunkirk  8-4161. 


tendon,  Entlond,  Oftce:  Alleb  Delapobi 
Monoter;  35  Russell  Ckomhers,  Bury  Plae> 
Lostdon,  IF.  C.  1. 


Parir,  Frante,  Editor,  G.  Lawoelaar,  48, 
Avenue  de  Paria,  Vincennea  (Seine).  Copiea 
ol  Eniroa  ft  PuBLiaaaa  are  available  at  the 
American  Information  Service,  20,  rue  Duphot, 

Paria  (ler).  France.  _ 

StraacEipnoR  Ratbe;  By  mail  payable  in  ad- 
vance;  United  Statca  and  laland  Poaaeaaioot, 
H  pa  year;  Canada.  S5.50,  Foreign,  M. 
induding  Year  Book  numba. _ 


^hnrta  X4rmba  Audit  Bureau  of  dSrcnlatiane 
DISPLAY  ADVERTISING  RATES 
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(N.  C.)  Daily  Times-News  as  re 
porter  and  feature  writer. 

Daniel  E.  Ahearne,  reporter 
for  the  Hartford  (Conn.)  Courant 
for  the  last  eight  years,  has  re¬ 
signed  to  become  publicist  on  the 
staff  of  the  Connecticut  Public 
Utilities  Commission,  Hartford. 

Charles  Collins,  Linemaster 
of  “A  Line  OType  or  Two,”  daily 
column  appearing  in  the  Chicago 
Tribune,  was  honored  at  the  lOth 
annual  dinner  of  contributors. 

Donald  Trantow,  sports  editor 
of  the  Merrill  (Wis.)  Daily  Het- 
ald,  sustained  severe  injuries  as  a 
result  of  a  head-on  auto  collision. 

Eleanor  Scheece,  who  started 
her  reporting  career  on  the  Walla 
Walla  (Wash.)  Union  Bulletin, 
was  later  with  the  Ea.st  Wenatchee 
(Wash.)  Journal  and  then  wom¬ 
an’s  editor  of  the  old  Seattle 
(Wash.)  Star,  is  new  Portland. 
Ore.,  editorial  representative  for 
Fairchild  Publications.  She  re¬ 
places  Margaret  Sargent. 

Phyllis  Hudson,  Oak  Park, 
Ill.,  has  joined  the  society  staff  of 
the  Glendale  (Calif.)  News- 
Press.  Miss  Hudson,  who  was 
graduated  from  the  University  of 
Missouri  school  of  journalism,  has 
been  assistant  to  the  managing 
editor  of  Outdoorsman  magazine. 

William  Grover,  assistant  city 
editor,  the  Philadelphia  (Pa.)  In¬ 
quirer,  and  Mrs.  Grover,  who 
was  the  former  Dorothy  Love, 
former  newspaperwoman,  are  the 
parents  of  a  son,  Henry,  born  re¬ 
cently. 

Helen  Sherman  has  joined  the 
staff  of  the  Portland  (Ore.)  Jour¬ 
nal  as  a  liaison  writer  between  ad- 
ertising,  promotion  and  the  edi¬ 
torial  departments. 

Lt.  Commander  Edgar  A. 
CoMEE,  in  civilian  life  an  editorial 
writer  for  the  Portland  (Me.) 
Press-Herald,  has  become  inspec¬ 
tor-instructor  at  the  U.  S.  Naval 
Reserve  Base,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Mrs.  Effie  Chalmers  Whit¬ 
tington,  formerly  assistant  wom¬ 
an’s  editor  of  the  Birmingham 
(Ala.)  News  and  promotion  direc¬ 
tor  of  the  Birmingham  Post,  has 
been  named  woman’s  editor  of  the 
St.  Petersburg  (Fla.)  Times. 

Jack  Lemback,  photo  editor, 
San  Francisco  Examiner,  is  back 
after  four  months  illness,  minus 
47  pounds  and  a  lung.  He  was 
hospitalized  for  a  month. 


Wedding  Bells 


Stan  Weber,  reporter  for  the 
Portland  (Ore.)  Journal,  and  Miss 
Yvonne  Bernard,  Dec.  2. 

Senator  W.  Rupert  Davies, 
71,  publisher  of  the  Kingston 
(Ont.)  Whig-Standard,  and  his 
secretary,  Margaret  McAdoo,  in 
Toronto,  Nov.  30.  The  first  wife 
of  Senator  Davies,  a  past  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Canadian  Press,  died 
in  1948  after  they  had  been  mar¬ 
ried  47  years.  The  couple  will 
spend  part  of  1951  in  Wales, 
where  the  publisher  purchased  a 
castle  in  1931. 


THE  FOURTH  ESTATE  ...  By  Trent 


“No,  sir;  the  drivers,  pressmen,  stereotypers,  printers,  engravers,  busi- 
iness  and  editorial  help  are  all  happy.  Guess  again!” 


Columnist  Is  Editor 
Of  New  Magazine 

John  McClain,  New  York  Jour¬ 
nal -American  columnist,  and 
George  O.  Walbridge  11.  head  of 
an  advertising  agency,  have  an¬ 
nounced  the  publication  of  a  new 
quarterly  magazine.  Carnival,  to 
be  mailed  by  leading  department 
stores  in  key  cities  to  their  most 
selective  charge  acounts.  Mr.  Mc¬ 
Clain,  who  will  continue  his  news¬ 
paper  column,  is  editor  and  Mr. 
Walbridge  is  publisher. 

An  initial  circulation  of  500,000 
is  assured  for  the  first  issue  in 
September,  1951,  the  publishers 
said.  Sadler  and  Sangston  Asso¬ 
ciates  are  the  advertising  repre¬ 
sentatives.  An  initial  advertising 
fund  of  $10,000  has  been  set 
aside  for  promotion. 

Writers  represented  in  the  first 
issue  will  include  John  Crosby, 
Red  Smith,  Tex  McCrary  and 
Jinx  Falkenburg,  all  columnists 
of  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune, 
and  Quentin  Reynolds,  John 
O’Hara,  Michael  Arlen,  Nathaniel 
Benchley,  Mary  Lewis,  Eleanor 
McVickar,  and  Susan  Adams. 

■ 

$100  Dinner  for  Swope 

A  $100-a-plate  dinner  in  honor 
of  Herbert  Bayard  Swope  to 
finance  an  Interfaith  Center  in 
New  York  City  is  scheduled  Dec. 
20  at  the  Waldorf-Astoria  Hotel. 
James  A.  Farley  is  chairman.  An¬ 
nouncements  say  it  is  the  first 
public  dinner  which  Mr.  Swope, 
last  executive  editor  of  the  New 
York  World,  has  ever  accepted. 

■ 

Morcantonio  Column 

Rep.  Vito  Marcantonio,  Ameri¬ 
can  Labor  Party  Congressman  re¬ 
cently  defeated  for  reelection,  is 
writing  a  three-a-week  column 
called  “Mark  My  Words”  for  the 
New  York  Daily  Compass. 


Miller  Continues 
As  La  Salle  Publisher 

Washington — Peter  Miller,  Jr., 
who  resigned  as  treasurer  and  as¬ 
sistant  secretary  of  the  Washing¬ 
ton  Times-Herald  last  week  when 
announcement  was  made  that  his 
wife,  Mrs.  Ruth  McCormick 
(Bazy)  Miller,  would  file  for  di¬ 
vorce,  still  is  publisher  of  the 
LaSalle  (Ill.)  News-T  ribune, 
owned  by  Mrs.  Miller,  her  attorney 
said  this  week. 

Perry  Patterson  of  the  law  firm 
which  represents  the  newspaper 
said  the  operation  of  Mrs.  Miller’s 
La  Salle  daily  is  unaffected  by  the 
divorce  plans.  Mrs.  Miller  is  pres¬ 
ident  of  the  publishing  company, 
Mr.  Miller  is  publisher,  and  Fred¬ 
erick  Miller,  a  brother,  is  editor. 

The  Times-Herald  is  owned  by 
the  Tribune  Co.,  of  Chicago,  pub^ 
lisher  of  Col.  Robert  R.  McCor¬ 
mick’s  Chicago  Tribune.  Colonel 
McCormick  appointed  Mrs.  Mil¬ 
ler,  his  niece,  editor  of  the  Wash¬ 
ington  paper  and  she  was  elected 
vicepresident  of  the  publishing 
company,  shortly  after  the  proper¬ 
ty  was  purchased  from  the  estate 
of  the  late  Eleanor  M.  Patterson. 

The  Millers  were  married  in 
1941. 

a 

Forum  Book  Out 

A  report  of  the  19th  annual 
New  York  Herald  Tribune  Forum 
has  been  published  in  book  form. 
Entitled  “Mobilizing  America’s 
Strength  for  World  Security," 
copies  are  available  from  the 
newspaper  at  $2.25  each.  An 
appendix  lists  those  who  have 
spoken  at  the  Forums  since  1930. 
a 

'Big  Snow'  Contest 

Columbus,  O. — ^Prizes  totalling 
$100  are  offered  “shutterbugs"  in 
the  Ohio  States  Journal’s  “Big 
Snow”  Photo  Contest. 
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Are  >rt)u  a 

promotion 

/Aon? 


Announcing  tVie  1950 
editor  &  PUBLISHER 

Newspaper  Promotion  Contest 

T  u<.rp’^  vour  chance  to  match 

If  you're  a  promoUou  man,^ 

your  newspaper  i„  ,he  newspaper  business 

too,  you’ll  be  helping  to  show  oine 

the  part  that  promotion  is  playing. 

Just  dig  into  your  desk  drawerjr  ^’^'"“*''y’X''turned  out 
be«  of  the  ,„a  the  classifications  listed 

rr:ig:^aryoTrUes.a„d..il.be.^ 

Editor  &  Publisher. 

The  rules  and  ^"\^“’y„7Lir'g  you ‘’back.  So 

C,:;:";  C:yo:  entries  10.0  E„.y„„  .  post. 

„,.rked  not  later  than  January  31,  19SI. 

Promotion  Contetl  Editor 

editor  &  PUBLISHER 

^  New  York  18,  N.  Y. 

1700  Times  Tower. 


AN  E  &  P 
CITATION  for  .  .  . 

1.  The  best  series  of  six  or  more 
advertisements  during  1950,  de¬ 
signed  to  obtain  national  newspa¬ 
per  advertising,  and  run  In  one  or 
more  trade  papers,  other  newspa¬ 
pers,  or  own  newspaper  —  to'  be 
mounted  and  presented  In  port¬ 
folio  form. 

2.  The  best  direct  mall  promo¬ 
tion  piece  during  1950,  designed  to 
obtain  national  newspaper  adver¬ 
tising. 

3.  The  best  sales  presentation 
during  1950,  designed  to  obtain  na¬ 
tional  newspaper  advertising,  which 
may  Include  presentation  of  c»-lgl- 
nal  market  Inventories  or  product 
research  results  (as  many  entries 
as  desired). 

4.  The  best  (printed  or  hand- 
lettered)  presentation  diulng  1950, 
designed  to  obtain  local  advertis¬ 
ing  from  a  special  classification  of 
accounts  or  Individual  account  (as 
many  entries  as  dealrsd). 

5.  The  most  outstanding  single 
campaign  during  1950,  designed  to 
obtain  classified  advertising,  con¬ 
sisting  of  advertisements  run  In 
own  newspaper  (or  other  local 
media)  and  direct  mall  pieces  (or 
both),  to  be  presented  In  portfolio 
form. 

6.  The  most  outstanding  single 
circulation  promotion  program 
dmlng  1950,  embracing  any  form 
of  printed  promotion,  pl\is  car¬ 
rier  boy  and/or  dealer  activities, 
special  events,  etc.  (to  be  pre¬ 
sented  In  album  form,  with  ex¬ 
amples  of  the  printed  promotion, 
and  word  or  word-and-plcture  de¬ 
scription  of  other  activities). 

7.  The  most  outstanding  single 
community  service  activity  con¬ 
ducted  during  1950,  aimed  at  Im¬ 
proving  the  economic  aspects  of 
the  area  (to  be  presented  In  word 
or  word-and-plcture  description  In 
scrap-book  form). 

8.  The  most  outstanding  single 
community  service  during  1950, 
designed  to  Improve  general  public 
welfare  Interests  (to  be  presented 
In  word  or  word-and-plcture  de¬ 
scription  In  scrap-book  form). 

GENERAL  CONTEST  RULES 

Contest  Is  open  to  oil  dolly  newspo- 
pees  In  the  United  Sutes  ond  Conodot 
rloslnp  dote  for  entries  postmorked 
Jonnory  31,  1951.  Address  oil  eniHes 
to  the  Promotion  Contest  Editor, 
EDITOR  A  PUBLISHER,  1700  Times 
Tower,  New  York  18,  New  York. 

Eoch  contestont  shell  poste  seenrely 
on  the  front  of  eoeh  entry,  or  pronp 
entries,  portfolio  or  olhnm,  o  lohel 
the  nome  of  the  newspoper  ond 
elossifieotlon  for  which  entry  Is  snh- 
mitted. 

Where  more  then  one  entry  Is  mode 
In  o  iciven  elossifieotlon.  It  must  he  In 
seporote  portfolio  or  under  seporote 
lohel. 

Definitions  of  elossifieotlon  most  he 
followed  closely  In  order  to  hove  the 
ellplhle.  For  Instonee,  In  the 
jndolnti  of  the  1949  Contest,  there 
were  nsony  good  entries  In  Closslfieo- 
tion  4“.  selling  locol  newspoper  odver- 
Using  generolly—  hut  the  elossifieotlon 
provided  speelfieoUy  thot  It  must  be  o 
prrsentotlon  designed  to  sell  odver- 
tlslng  to  o  speclol  elossifieotlon  of 
oeeonnts  or  to  on  Indlvldnol  oceonnt. 

Judging  will  be  flone  by  o  selected 
group  of  odvertlser,  ogency,  elreulo- 
ond  public  relotlons  executives, 
ond  the  decision  of  the  Judges  will  be 
linol. 

Speelol  Merit  Certlficotes  moy  be 
oworded  in  ony  elosslficollon  ot  the 
discretion  of  the  Judges. 


editor  <S  publisher  for  December  9,  19.sn 
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RADIO  AND  TELEVISION 


Newspaper*s  Station 
Offers  Education  Tieup 


By  Jerry  Walker 


worn  by  a  beautiful  model  came 
over  in  all  its  natural  brilliance.  * 

.  .  .  According  to  several  observ-  TTv% 

ers.  the  RCA  system  still  does  not  N^IlCllK  vjp  OUlCXj 
produce  as  good  a  color  picture  — 

as  that  obtained  with  the  CBS  fiOCOrCl 
method.”  Louis,  Mo. — In  the  face  of 

Joseph  KASELOw,  A’e»v  York  mounting  traffic  accidents,  driv- 
Herald  Tribune  The  showing  gj^  for  Delmar  Delivery  Co., 
presented  a  powerful  argument  vvhich  distributes  the  Star-Times, 
for  the  RCA  contention  that  the  rnaintained  their  safely  record  for 


The  .Veu-  VorA  News  television  stage  hands,  etc.  (such  as  the  fh^Tublic  an  opp^rtunky  fo  ‘he  » 5th  consecutive  year 
station.  WPIX.  extended  a  helping  Madison  Square  Garden  sports  choosS  ^t^^n  the  tw^^^^^^  .k-  ^  wifhnm'" 

hand  to  educators  this  week,  of-  events  minus  rehearsal  this  week  for  operating  without  a 

fering  its  facilities  and  time  to  the  thought  it  w^s  all  academic  be^  Ss  were*S%ri^^^^^^ 

New  York  City  Board  of  Educa-  a  show  unless  the  die  .  cause  defense  preparations  are  Elzev  Roberts  publisher  of  the 

tion  for  the  development  of  a  reg-  the  extra  cost;  old-time  movies,  cutbacks  on  key  ma-  Star-Tknes  who  S  o^ 

uU,  Educational  program  ached-  hough,  ;Jo,e,a,e.  tco,red°c“i.g°'a,„t 

In  the  first  place,  explained  need  to  hire  somebody  on  Mon-  Magazine  Expansion  lltl^eirnnl^the^drive^^fon^^ 

General  Manager  G.  Bennett  Lar-  day.  don't  hire  him  until  two  Forecasty^  Boston,  and  reS  vou  ^haJe  rn^e  ”  ^  ^ 

son,  it’s  good  business  for  a  TV  weeks  from  Monday— until  you  re  jy  GUIDE,  of  New  York,  linked  un  V  Roberts  nr'esident  of 


station  to  engage  in  some  cultural  certain  you  need  him. 
activity,  and  in  the  second  place, 

it’s  better  to  help  the  educators  ‘Op.  Frontal  Lobes' 


ly  uuiut.,  or  iNew  rorK,  iinKca  C.  Roberts,  president  of 

arms  this  week  in  the  first  of  TV  Delivery  for  13  yean. 

Guide  s  plans^  for  expansion  to  a  jjjg  yggj.  “provided  an 

national  publication,  seeing  pro-  outstanding  example  of  the  hon- 


than  to  impose  a  15-cent  subway  Under  the  sales  pitch  of  "Oper-  gram  and  feature  information,  g,.,  _f  .Ug  drivers  in  admittine 
fare  so  the  city  could  finance  its  ation  Frontal  Lobes.”  National  Cowles  Publications  will  supervise  g^rors  in  appearances  before 

own  video  o^rations.  Broadcasting  Co  has  a  plan  to  newsstand  distribution  by  the  company’s  “safety  traffic 

The  WPIX  gesture  came  unex-  pre-empt  one  hour  of  network  American  News  Co.  ^  ^ 

I^ctedly  in  Mr.  Larsoi^  evening  time  a  week  from  TV  ad-  jj  1  gy,  t_  “I  have  the  heartiest  admiration 

the  Television  Clinic.  His  stated  vertisers  for  the  presentation  of  nucer  cut  i^oes  m  drivers  who  mme  in  and 

topic  was:  “Steps  Toward  Reduc-  educational  and  public  affairs  pro-  .  Rep.  Walter  B.  Huber,  outgo-  ^  truth”  he  said 
ing  Expenses,  Programming  Or  gram.  The  advertiser  would  lose  ing  Ohio  Democrat,  this  week  in-  the  sneakers’  table  were 

Otherwise.”  He  said  he  supposed  one  show  during  a  44-week  con-  E.  M.  Roberts  Jr.,  vicepresident 


that  “otherwise”  means  if  you  tract  year  and  in  its 
can’t  reduce  expenses,  go  out  and  be  opera,  symphony,  b 
shoot  yourself.  news. 

Never  a  Gravy  Train 

Speaking  as  the  operator  of  RCA  Shows  Color 
New  York  s  only  independent  Eight  maior  impr 


“otherwise”  means  if  you  tract  year  and  in  its  place  would  "^^^^P^sioHaS  anda^sistantpublisheroftheStar- 

t  reduce  expenses,  go  out  and  be  opera,  symphony,  ballet,  drama.  f  Times,  and  Louis  J.  Hoffmann. 


wew  YorK  s  only  independent  Eight  major  improvements  in  ™.i,,  JnHirprtiu  r^mtroiiino” 

(non-network)  TV  station,  Mr.  .Kg  opA  comnatible  all-electronic  ^  indirectly  controlling  a 

Larson  declared  he  doesn’t  think  ‘ol^TV  sSm 

television  will  ever  be  a  gravy  gj  j^is  week  in  Washington,  to  the*  n  x  1 

trdin  DCC3USC  there  s  slwsys  too  embRrrsssment  of  the  FederRl  ^^CUTOIl/  &  Cla  vjtGTS  Xnn 
much  temptation  to  pay  exorbi-  Communications  Commission  and  With  Nswspaper  Help 

tant  money  for  rights  to  a  foot-  to  the  plaudits  of  the  press.  Sharon  Pa _ Another  storv  of 

ball  game,  a  stage  production,  or  xhe  “show  ”  to  which  FCC  1  ’  a  u-  *  • 

a  recent  Hollyw^  film.”  members  were'  no  invhed  due  to 

WPIY  hp  calH  ci>iHr>m  e-ar.  of  inviteo.  due  to  rnunity  enterprise  was  climaxed 

f„,.  lo-^y  T^rlttirrie-  'I'r  IJe"  rcC-apToveS  «rsy^  !.? new' co:r„i,f  iH™ 

l'"-  off  tparks  of  publieily  on  modern  hotel  in  25  yen’,,. 


measure  would  forbid  the  FCC  to  ''mvs.  anu  uuui-.  d  nu.i.i.a..... 
grant  any  new  license  or  authorize  ^^'^ager  of  the  ^r- 

the  transfer  of  an  existing  license  vicepresident  of  Del- 

to  any  person  or  corporation  “di-  delivery. 


Why  get  into  last  minute  bat- 


if  a  pereon  hasn’t  seen  the  picture,  both  sides  and  gave  RCA  another  The  64  room  hotel  replica  of  *1  »  t  1’-  ?  <U1I  voms 

It’s  stil  first-run  to  him.”  There  opportunity  to  stress,  for  the  pub-  an  early  SLiT  L  S  fi-  t®  *t«y  <>“  *«»»?  Sell  your 

SMn^mSv^^fir^fm^  mJSeJ^rom  compatible  sys-  nanced  by  public  subscription  and  self  early  to  the  right  men. 

?h!  1^30?anH  tem  would  not  make  any  present  built  at  a  cost  of  some  $VoOO. 

(The  News  staS'  incidentallv  The  pathway  of  the  last  quar- 

withdrew  a  serks  of  old  Charlie  ®  the  program  was  being  ‘ure^S  the  ^eS'^waT' revwid 

Chaplin  films  this  week  after  an  broadcast  in  color,  and  received  five  years  ago.  During  the  finan- 

tSid  °theTsh^fnfT‘“‘'°"*’^^^  specially-designed  color  cing  and  building  peritxl.  President  _ _ _ 

tested  their  showing.)  sets  ,t  was  also  received  in  black-  a.  W.  McDowell  General  Mana-  ^ 

Forecasting  tltere  11  be  a  day  and-white  on  standard  sets.  More-  ger  C.  B.  Lartz  and  Editor  G  A 

ha^?  cSmi^tifoVs^^  and^*r"h  a  ^  Harsh’man  of  the  Sharon  Herald.  w  «  M  M  V 

g?am  ShSSles  Siir  id  JnhlcrJ!^  standard  16-inch  b-and-w  receiver  as  well  as  many  members  of  the  Y.  1  B  E  II 

™  exhibited.  staff,  were  active  workers.  MS  m  mm  MM 


LIBEL 


Mn*said ^TIX^has*^^en  a  rnml  Comment  TTie  paper  supported  the  cam-  InvoBlon  Pi^My 

petitive  situation  since  it  opened  Comment  by  newsmen  who  Paign  editorially  and  with  donated  ’ 

up  a  little  more  than  two  vears  specialized  in  coverage  of  space  and  on  Nov.  29,  day  of  the  Cn^yrlffct 

ago.  ^  the  radio-TV  industry  included:  opening,  printed  a  32-page  hotel  INSURANCE 

Experience  With  Competition  Jack  Gould,  New  York  Times  .  .  .  ,  ,  .  n.. 

“We  know  now  what  it  means  president^'l)f”^tL  ^Valley  *  Hofei  O0«  UNIQUE  EXCESS  KMJCT 

to  step  into  a  competitive  market,  brilliance.  .  .  .  Tuning  an  Operating  Co  community  com-  Pfovidet  •Ueqeei*  p»o**e«ofc 

establish  our  time  rates,  and  learn  color  set  was  easy.  .  The  P  »  ^  ’  ^,°"™pSe  ShS-  SSfl'^lJilTiSSwiDE 

to  cut  corners  in  production  costs  black-and-white  images  taken  off  ^bich  will  operate  5>he  caIeied  ftATI^NWIOE 

so  that  even  the  most  modest-  transmission  were  excel-  i  •  i.  ^  mU  qmaUHam 

budget  advertiser  can  afford  to  get  ^®"t.  definitely  su^rior  to  those  •  *41^  TV  TfmAo  writ* 

into  television  advertising,”  he  re-  Presented  by  the  Columbia  color  Deuel  Wlttl  IV  iimes  ■•iBuraaCQ 

lated.  system  with  the  use  of  an  adapter.”  Chicago — Clarence  R.  Deuel,  mpiOYT*  **1"”’**^ 

Some  of  the  most  successful  Joseph  M.  Guilfoyle,  Wall  formerly  circulation  director  of  CorpOTOtlO* 

corner-cutters:  Across-the-board  Street  Journal— ^‘In  parts  of  the  the  Chicago  Herald-American,  hu  .  Imw’MC*  b«lMM«  •>••• 
features  that  eliminate  extensive  demonstration,  the  reds  were  off-  become  general  manager  and  cir-  Kmm««  CHyt  IHMOEn 

investments  in  space,  scenery,  color.  ...  Yet  a  bright  red  dress  culation  director  of  TV  Times. 
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l■va•io■  of  Privacy 
Plagiarisn  •  Piracy  ■ 
Cc^yrifhf 

INSURANCE 

Nr  Mr  Whr  raUIMtr 

OUR  UNIQUE  EXCESS  KMJCT 
pnwidM  •CaqMlM  protoelte*. 

For  detoilt  omd  qmotohom 

writ* 

lmpley«rs  R*inMraKQ 
Cerperatioa 


Cerperotioa 
locaraae#  bcboaoc  M 
Koom*  CHy.  MbMcri 


New  television  microphone,  developed  at  RCA  Laboratories,  virtually  vanishes  when  in  active  use. 


]^nts^in^  Microphone  ids  ihe  dors  shine 


Now  you  see  it,  now  you  don’t!  RCA’s 
new  “vanishing  microphone”  is  plainly 
visible  when  standing  alone— but  let  a 
television  performer  stand  before  it  and 
it  seems  to  disappear. 

Called  the  “Starmaker,”  this  RCA  micro¬ 
phone  is  little  larger  than  a  big  fountain  pen 
. . .  and  principles  of  design  based  on  mod¬ 
em  camouflage  blend  it  with  an  artist’s 
clothing.  There’s  no  clumsy  “mike”  to  dis¬ 
tract  your  attention  from  the  artist— and  it’s 
also  a  superbly  sensitive  instrument. 


Through  research  carried  out  at  RCA  Labora¬ 
tories,  the  “Starmaker”  microphone  picks  up 
sound  from  all  directions— hears  and  transmits 
every  sound  the  human  ear  can  detect.  It’s  not 
only  small  and  almost  invisible,  but  it’s  also  one 
of  the  most  efficient  microphones  ever  devised. 

«  *  « 

See  the  latest  wonders  of  radio,  television,  and 
electronics  at  RCA  Exhibition  Hall,  36  West 
49th  Street,  New  York.  Admission  is  free.  Radio 
Corporation  of  America,  RCA  Building,  Radio 
City,  New  York  20,  New  York. 

IVor/c/  h-Mc/er  in  “^acT/o  —  T^irsf  /n  ~7b/edsfon 


Known  for  brilliant  pictures,  RCA 
Victor’s  1951  home  television  re- 
ceix  ers  also  have  the  finest  of  sound 
systems— RCA  Victor’s  “Golden 
Throat.” 
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CIRCULATION  Rockford  with  headquarters  at  the 

-  Hotel  Faust. 

*  f  n  •  Explaining  Bills 

Fackaged  Fromotion 

m  W  W  A  FF  some  explaining  of  their  bills  to 

Boosted  by  Aronorr  s.“ 

By  CUorge  A.  Brandenburg  fh'efcr^r.hf  ?roUp"hi“ 

Package  Promotion  —  selling  at  the  highest  productive  pitch  fhe^carrier'^^"'  viewpoint  of 
the  collective  attractions  of  the  possible.  Ar;i.»r>r>r>^//c  iMinn  t  ^tnr 

ZT^'oj^  have  do™  a  goid  job 

Aronoff,  Detroit  (Mich.)  Tmies  “jhis  Miami  Beach  contest  was  in  getting  out  a  8Vi  x  11  inch 

circulation  director,  as  an  a>d  to  the  first  campaign  in  which  car-  sheet  on  which  is  reprinted  a  car- 

*" rier  bill  with  arrows  pointed  to 
Conibining  a  good  slopn  with  gf  only  at  least  13-weeks  duration,  marginal  notes,  explaining  what 

Previously  credit  was  given  for  each  item  on  the  bill  represents, 
as  package  has  helped  the  Times,  six-weeks  orders.  Before  that,  four- 

A^noff  recently  told  Cen-  weeks  orders  counted,  and  for  New  Carrier  Manual 
Regional  promotion  managers,  years  prior  no  term  at  all  was  de-  Parents  of  carriers  received  the 
He  added,  however,  that  carrier  manded  as  long  as  the  orders  were  new  Newspaperboy  Manual  pub- 

^y  selling  is  essential  as  a  follow-  new.  Hshed  by  the  Rochester  (N.  Y.) 

through  to  such  a  program.  “Except  for  the  Florida  trip  Democrat  and  Chronicle.  Accom- 

Tells  of  ‘Blitz’  Campaign  campaign,  each  time  the  length  of  panying  the  manual  is  a  letter 
“If  a  newspaper  wants  to  get  subscription  was  increased,  no  de-  from  Robert  J.  Wahl,  circulation 
maximum  business  from  its  car-  crease  in  volume  of  orders  was  promotion  manager,  to  the  parent 
Tiers,  it  must  give  them  what  they  felt.  This  latest  increase  in  length  of  each  new  carrier.  James  Gor- 
want  most,”  he  declared.  “At  the  of  subscription  from  a  six-weeks  man,  circulation  manager,  says  the 
present  time,  what  seems  to  ap-  minimum  to  a  13-weeks  minimum  manual  is  mailed  to  the  boys’  par- 
peal  to  the  boys  most,  and  some-  did,  however,  cause  a  decrease  in  ents  as  a  means  of  asking  them  to 
thing  which  they  never  seem  to  the  volume  of  new  orders  over  help  their  sons  become  successful 


Packaged  Promotion 
Boosted  by  Aronoff 


through  to  such  a  program. 
Tells  of  ‘Blitz’  Campaign 


tire  of,  is  winning  big  trips.”  the  previous  similar  campaign.  The  carriers. 

Granting  there  is  no  substitute  longer  subscriptions,  though  less  in 
for  a  good  product,  Mr.  Aronoff  number,  gave  the  E)etroit  Times  a  Composite  Carrier 
continued:  higher  net  increase,  however.  Newspaperboy  day  was  observed 

“The  Detroit  Times  ‘blitz’  cam-  “Changing  from  six-weeks  by  the  Lansing  (Mich.)  S/«/e /o//t- 
paign  calls  for  at  least  25  an-  orders  to  13-weeks  orders  neces-  nal  with  the  paper  carrying  a  news 
nouncements  on  any  given  day  on  sitated  the  home  delivery  super-  story  headed:  “Typical  Newspa- 
one  local  radio  station  alone,  and  visory  force  to  train  carrier-sales-  perboy  Has  Profitable  Business.” 
approximately  another  10  on  an  men  anew  in  theY  selling  approach.  The  story  was  based  on  an  investi- 
additional  local  radio  station.  Previously,  the  carriers  were  taught  gation  of  about  one-third  of  the 
“This  constant  hammering  of  the  to  ask  for  six-weeks  trial  orders.  Journal’s  carriers  in  which  they 
virtues  of  the  Detroit  Times  day  Now,  with  this  13-weeks  order  built  up  a  composite  picture  of  a 
after  day  has  convinced  thousands  contest,  the  carriers  had  to  change  typical  carrier, 
of  prospects  to  become  Detroit  their  approach  and  sell  subscrip-  They  found  him  to  be  a  boy 
Times  subscribers.  It  is  not  out  tions  on  the  merits  of  the  newspa-  14  years  old,  making  about  $10.50 
of  line  to  expect  that  the  efficiency  per,  asking  for  their  aid  to  help  a  week  on  his  route  with  106  sub- 
of  the  ‘blitz’  campaign  will  con-  them  win  an  airplane  trip  to  Flor-  scribers,  spending  about  10  hours 
tinue.  Our  carrier  organization  in-  ida.  and  only  mentioning  the  13-  a  week  on  the  job,  earning  about 
forms  us  it  is  now  easier  to  sign  weeks  contract  at  the  end  of  their  $1.05  an  hour.  They  pinned  statis- 
prospects  because  of  the  soften-  sales  talk  in  a  casual  manner,  in-  tics  on  the  earnings  for  the  boys, 
mg  influence  of  the  radio  ‘package’  stead  of  at  the  beginning  as  a  their  savings;  they  found  out  if 
campaign.  sales  point.  the  boys  were  better  than  average 

‘"P  “It  is  a  theory  of  the  Detroit  •"  school;  most  boys  belonged  to 
^  u  offering  Times  that  getting  a  new  customer  some  church;  they  are  among  the 

is  only  50%  of  the  selling  job—  leaders  in  school  and  church  ac- 

broucht  in^a  •‘eeping  the  customer  is  the  other  tivity. 

n  wftplf  H  I  46,000  new  p^^t  of  the  job!  For  that  reason,  »  .  .  lor—j;  r^rms 

13-week  daily  orders,  and  32,000  district  manors  branch  mana  Mardi  Gras 

Sunday  orders.  All  of  these  orders  gers  and  ca^rs  are  constantlv  Columbus,  O.  —  All-expense- 
were  m  city  territory.  This  con-  reminded  that  good  service  is  a 

test  was  held  over  a  five-week  vital  oart  of  holdine  business  Mardi  Gras  and  to  New  York  are 
period  and  was  backed  by  giant  ^  offered  Ohio  State  Journal  em- 

color  printed  circulars,  branch  Various  means  are  employed  to  pigyes  in  a  new  circulation-build- 
posters,  progress  charts,  pep  talks  good  service  such  as  contest, 

and  other  promotional  efforts  W  earner  meetings.  ^  *  *  * 

among  carrier  themselves.  branch  ^sters;  a  column  printed  visiting  the  Mardi  Gras,  Feb, 

“Consolation  awards  were  also  T:^s  highlighting  2  through  6,  will  be  the  Journal 

included  in  this  offer  to  carriers  earners  with  perfect  wrvice  rec-  gjopjoyg  securing  the  most  six- 
such  as  radios,  trips  to  secondary  ords,  occasional  rewards  for  men-  g^gnth  subscriptions  up  to  mid¬ 
cities,  bicycles,  wrist  watches,  etc.  lonous  service  and  trophies  for  20.  Both  the  winning 

for  those  who  missed  winning  the  service  contestant  and  a  member  of  his 

Florida  trips.  These  secondary  family  will  be  guests  of  the  Jour- 

awards,  it  seemed,  were  most  im-  _  u  j  .  v  xj  *'^1  I®*"  II'®  the  victor 

portant  inasmuch  as  they  stirred  Hockiord  to  be  Host  jjg  paid  his  salary  while  in 


49  Visit  New  York 

Forty-nine  Buffalo  (N.  Y.) 
Courier-Express  carriers  recently 
spent  the  week-end  in  New  York. 
They  toured  the  New  York  News 
building  and  saw  the  sights  in 
Gotham.  To  qualify  for  the  trip, 
each  boy  was  required  to  secure 
25  daily  and  16  Sunday  13-week 
orders. 

’King  for  A  Day' 

The  Los  Angeles  Herald  &  Ex¬ 
press  has  adopted  a  “King  for  a 
Day”  carrier  promotion.  The  win¬ 
ning  carrier  gets  a  limousine  and 
chauffeur,  film  studio  and  tele¬ 
vision  tour,  a  dinner  for  his  family 
and  guests  and  other  prizes. 

Helps  Solve  Murder 

A  newspaperboy’s  prompt  re¬ 
port  of  an  open  office  door  is 
credited  with  materially  aiding  in 
the  arrest  of  ’a  police  officer’s 
slayer, 

Donald  Blanchard,  17,  noticed 
the  door  of  a  finance  company 
office  was  ajar  while  starting  out 
on  his  San  Jose  (Calif.)  Mercury 
route.  He  called  police,  who  thus 
learned  of  the  death  of  Policeman 
John  J.  Covalesk,  34,  shot  down 
while  investigating  a  burglarly. 

Don  received  congratulatory  let¬ 
ters  from  D.  W.  Farmer,  circula¬ 
tion  director.  Mercury  and  News, 
from  the  manager  of  the  establish¬ 
ment  where  the  burglarly  and  mur¬ 
der  took  place,  and  from  the  Po¬ 
lice  Chief. 


Visiting  the  Mardi  Gras,  Feb, 
2  through  6,  will  be  the  Journal 


contestant  and  a  member  of  his 
family  will  be  guests  of  the  Jour¬ 
nal  for  the  trip.  And  the  victor 
will  be  paid  his  salary  while  in 


Save  time  and  money ...  let  us 
print  your  magazine,  newspa¬ 
per,  catalog,  comic  book,  adva- 
Using  circular,  etc.,  on  newa 
print.  Black,  color  or  procea 
colors.  Fast,  modern  rotary 
presses.  Fly  us  the  copy  and  lay¬ 
outs,  mats  or  plates.  Let  ui 
quote  on  your  needs. 

Rodgers  & 
McDonald 

PUIllSHfaS,  INC. 

Rotary  Printing  Spodolistt 
Exelusiviv  on  Nowsprint 

.  2621  WmI  5416  StrMt 

Lot  Ang«l«*  43,  CoMomla 
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activity  among  carriers  to  whom  Officers  of  Central  States  Circu-  New  Orleans.  j  ' 

the  winning  of  a  rnajor  trip  seemed  lation  Managers  Association  have  Awarded  the  second  highest  I  loinplos  or  yoor 

unobtainable.  AdditionaPtrips,  mer.  voted  to  accept  the  invitation  of  contestant  will  be  an  all-expense  I 

chandise,  and  cash  awards  were  William  Todd,  in  behalf  of  the  trip  for  two  people  to  New  York  I 

offered  branch  and  district  mana-  Rockford  (Ill.)  Newspapers,  to  for  a  week-end  at  the  Waldorf-  *  AdilriM 

gers  as  incentives  to  keep  carriers  hold  the  1951  Fall  convention  in  Astoria  Hotel.  !  _ 
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Publisher  Contribution  ^  ,,jj  l  l 
To  Tlan  *  Not  Deductible  ^ 

By  Albert  Woodruff  Gray  "talked 

A  PRELIMINARY  agreement  for  a  Court  came  before  the  U.  S.  Court  .  ^^1 

pension  plan  was  executed  in  1943  of  Appeals  last  October,  and  that  ■Ty\  r~NO|Tra  I  |0| 
bv  the  employes  of  the  Erie  (Pa.)  court  affirmed  the  decision,  since  v^Cll  lid  v^IClUO 


A  PRELIMINARY  agreement  for  a 
pension  plan  was  executed  in  1943 
by  the  employes  of  the  Erie  (Pa.) 
Daily  Times.  The  contract  recited 
that  at  a  meeting  of  the  employes 
of  the  Times  Publishing  Co.  the 
possibilities  of  forming  a  definite 
program  for  pensions  had  been 
discussed  but  b^ause  of  uncertain¬ 
ty  of  the  money  available  it  was 
agreed  that  funds  should  be  accu¬ 
mulated  for  five  years  and  at  the 
end  of  that  peri^  more  definite 
plans  inaugurated,  based  on  the 
funds  that  would  then  be  avail¬ 
able. 

At  the  end  of  this  five-year  in¬ 
cubation  period  the  trustees  decid- 
eded  that  no  attempt  should  be 
made  at  that  time  to  put  the  plan 
into  effect  because  of  a  lack  of 
definite  assurance  from  the  Times 
of  future  contributions  to  the  fund 
and  that  the  money  already  on 
hand  continue  in  the  custody  of 
the  trustees. 

$10,000  at  Start 
The  year  following  the  making 
of  this  tentative  pension  plan,  the 
publisher  had  contributed  $10,000 
to  the  fund,  entering  the  pay¬ 
ment  on  its  books  as  “miscella¬ 
neous  expense."  The  following 
year  a  further  sum  of  $2,500  had 
been  contributed  and  entered  as 
“administrative  and  general  ex¬ 
penses.” 

The  deduction  of  these  pay¬ 
ments  by  the  publisher  from  gross 
income  had  been  challenged  by  the 
Commissioner  of  Internal  Revenue 
and  the  deductions  disallowed.  As 
a  consequence,  the  company  made 
no  further  contributions. 

Must  Be  Nonforfeitable 

The  Internal  Revenue  Code  pro¬ 
vides  that  an  employer  maintain¬ 
ing  a  pension  trust  for  the  benefit 
of  employes  is  allowed  to  deduct 
a  reasonable  amount  paid  into 
such  trust.  A  further  section  ex¬ 
cludes  from  such  deduction  such 
contributions  of  an  employer  un¬ 
less  the  employes’  rights  to  or  de¬ 
rived  from  such  employer's  con¬ 
tribution  are  nonforfeitable  at  the 
time  the  contribution  is  made. 

In  connection  with  these  cir¬ 
cumstances  surrounding  the  Erie 
Times  incident,  the  Tax  Court  said 
^at  since  no  employe  could  share 
in  the  contributions  when  they 
wen  made  nor  until  the  expira¬ 
tion  of  the  five-year  period,  the 
employes  had  no  unforfeitable 
right  to  these  contributions  such 
that  specified  in  the  Internal 
Revenue  Act,  as  a  condition  to  the 
tfcduction  of  such  contributions 
from  gross  income  as  an  expense. 
The  determination  of  the  Tax 


Court  came  before  the  U.  S.  Court 
of  Appeals  last  October,  and  that 
court  affirmed  the  decision,  since 
the  fund  into  which  the  payment 
had  been  made  was  not  a  trust 
within  the  meaning  of  that  term 
employed  in  the  statute. 

The  Pension  Principle 

An  incident  of  the  same  char¬ 
acter  occurred  several  years  ago 
in  connection  with  payments  made 
into  another  so-called  trust  fund 
set  up  by  a  bank  in  Houston, 
where  the  bank  unsuccessfully  at¬ 
tempted  to  charge  against  income 
its  contributions  to  the  fund. 

It  created  a  fund  which  it  may 
or  may  not  contribute  to  as  it  sees 
fit,  concluded  the  Tax  Court.  The 
bank  reserved  to  itself  the  power 
to  do  everything  with  this  fund 
that  an  owner  could  do. 

Not  a  Plan 

To  call  such  an  arrangement  a 
plan  is,  said  that  court,  a  decided 
misuse  of  the  word.  While  it  is 
true  that  the  early  concepts  of 
pensions  involved  the  whimsical 
charity  of  the  sovereign,  there  was 
generally  little  distinction  between 
gratitudes,  charities  and  pensions. 
Nevertheless  our  modern  concept 
of  pensions  involves  a  far  more 
definite  idea  than  the  mere  char¬ 
itable  whim  of  the  pension  payor. 
This  should  be  particularly  true 
when  the  pension  payor  procures 
a  tax  benefit  therefrom. 

The  government  by  permitting 
tax  deductions  is  contributing  to 
the  pension  fund  itself.  When  it 
requires  that  the  pension  should 
be  paid  according  to  a  plan  it  is 
entitled  to  a  more  definite  arrange¬ 
ment  than  that  the  pension  will 
be  paid  to  such  former  employes 
as  are  deemed  meritorious  or 
needy  and  for  such  length  of  time 
as  the  employe  retains  the  good 
will  of  the  payor. 


Au9tralim 

•  Th*  only  journal  glv!n9  tho 
now*  of  advartitart,  advartia- 
Ing  aganH,  publishing,  print¬ 
ing  and  eommareial  ra  oio  In 
Australia  and  Naw  Zaaland. 

If  you  ara  planning  salas 
campaigns  or  ara  intarastad 
in  thasa  tarritorias  raad 
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Silly  was  four  and  a  half  and  as  full  of 
questions  as  a  quiz  program. 

But  the  telephone  man  didn’t  mind.  He  had  a  little 
boy  of  his  own  and  he  knew  how  it  was.  Patiently  he 
kept  explaining  every  step  as  he  installed  the  new  tele¬ 
phone  in  Billy’s  home. 

Finally  the  job  was  done  and  he  was  about  to  make 
the  usual  call  to  the  Central  Office  to  be  sure  everything 
was  in  perfect  working  order. 

But  it  wasn’t  the  usual  call  this  time.  For  it  happened 
to  be  just  a  little  while  before  Christmas  and  you  know 
how  excited  a  little  boy  of  four  and  a  half  can  get  about 
then.  And  the  installer  and  his  co-workers  at  the  Central 
Office  had  something  specially  arranged  for  just  such 
a  situation. 

"Would  you  like  to  talk  to  Santa  Claus?’’  he  asked. 
“Right  now— over  this  telephone?’’ 

"Ooooh!  Yesss!”  said  Billy. 

So  the  telephone  man  got  the  Central  Office  and  asked 
Santa  Claus  to  come  to  the  telephone  if  he  wa.sn’t  too 
busy  making  toys.  Said  there  was  a  nice  little  boy  named 
Billy  who  wanted  to  talk  to  him.  By  now  Billy’s  eyes 
were  big  as  saucers,  but  quick  as  a  flash  he  had  the  receiver 
to  his  ear.  Next  thing  he  knew,  he  heard  a  voice  saying— 

"Hello,  Billy.  This  is  Santa  Claus.’’ 

“Where  . . .  are  . . .  you?’’  asked  a  breathless  little  voice. 

“The  North  Pole,’’  said  Santa. 

“Is  it  cold  up  there?’’  Etc.  Etc.  Etc. 

'They  talked  for  several  minutes  and  there  wasn’t  a 
happier  lad  in  all  the  land  than  Billy.  You  can  just  bet 
those  telephone  people  were  pretty  happy  about  it  too. 


THIS  IS  A  TRUE  STORY  of  how  a  telephone 
installer  spread  gladness  among  little  boys  and  girls 
wherever  he  found  them  in  the  homes  he  visited 
during  the  pre-Christmas  period.  .  .  .  Nobody  asked 
him  and  his  Santa  Claus  conspirators  in  the  Central 
Office  to  do  it.  It  was  their  own  idea  —  and  just 
another  example  of  the  friendly  spirit  of  telephone 
people.  .  .  .  Wherever  they  are,  and  whatever  they 
do,  they  aim  to  serve  you  not  only  with  efficiency 
but  with  courtesy  and  consideration  as  well. 

Bell  Telephone  System 


Regal  Stars  for  Readability 

With  Regal  as  your  newspaper’s  type  dress,  the 
reader  is  more  attracted  than  ever  to  your  news 
pages.  That’s  because  Intertype*  Regal  is  easy  on 
the  eyes  . . .  the  most  legible  type  face  in  use  today. 
Its  wide-open  design  prints  clearly  under  modern 
newspaper  production  conditions.  Leaded  or  solid 
. . .  in  news  columns  or  classified  . , .  Regal  stars  for 
readabilty.  No  wonder,  according  to  Mechanical 
Bulletin  404  of  the  A.N.P.A..  Regal  is  listed  as 
the  most  popular  newspaper  type  face  in  America. 

For  a  comprehensive  new  showing  of  Reg:al  combinations 
call  or  write  your  nearest  Intertype  representative  today. 


Why  Regal  Is  Right 

Designed  for  legibility,  Intertype 
Regal  has  generous  counters  and 
curves.  There  are  no  ink  traps  . . . 
no  small  spaces  to  fill  up  in  print¬ 
ing.  Serifs  combine  the  strength 
of  the  oldstyle  with  the  clear  sep¬ 
aration  of  the  modern.  Adjacent 
letters  of  similar  shape  contrast 
clearly.  For  these  good  reasons, 
Regal  can  make  your  newspaper 
more  readable  when  face  to  face 
with  the  reader.  i point mgalj 


Brooklyn  2.  N.  Y. 
Chicago  5.  Ill. 

San  Francisco  11.  CaL 
Los  Angeles  15.  Cal. 
New  Orleans  10,  La. 
Boston  10.  Mass. 


Equipment  Review  Sectien 


Photos  Improved 
By  'Poinling-Up' 

iy  Chrittion  Jensen 

AH  Director 

The  Salt  Lake  Tribune 

The  background  in  a  newsphoto 
is  of  utmost  importance.  However, 
there  are  many  times  when  the 
reproduction  possibilities  of  a  pic¬ 
ture  can  be  improved  by  some  ad¬ 
ditional  finishing  in  the  fore¬ 
ground. 

This  finishing  process  is  called 
"Pointing-Up." 

When  to  Point-Up 
photo  should  be  “pointed- 
up”  in  any  one  of  the  following 
instances. 

When  the  foreground  figures 
blend  into  one  another. 

When  there  are  large  areas  of 
black  and  white  that  do  not  have 
sufficient  definition. 

When  it  is  necessary  to  remove 
spots  and  blemishes. 

When  it  is  necessary  to  bring 
out  or  retard  areas  and  objects  to 
bring  out  the  “story.” 

When  part  of  the  photo  is 
faded  or  otherwise  lost. 

To  conform  with  special  instruc¬ 
tions  from  the  editor. 

Pointing-up  is  accomplished  by 
three  devices.  One.  an  area  is 
painted  in  solid  by  hand,  to  cover 
any  blemishes.  Second,  an  outline 
is  used  to  segregate  the  fore¬ 
ground  from  the  background  as 
well  as  parts  of  the  foreground. 
Third,  certain  areas  and  highlights 
are  airbnished. 

The  painting  in  of  an  area  by 
hand  is  a  comparatively  simple 
matter.  The  main  thing  the  artist 
should  remember  is  to  put  on  his 
retouch  color  sufficiently  heavy 
to  absolutely  cover  the  photo, 
otherwise  it  may  result  in  spots 
and  streaks  in  the  cut.  Also  he 
must  match  the  texture  so  that  the 
retouching  is  not  obvious  to  the 
reader. 

One  of  the  most  important  and 
versatile  devices  in  newspaper  re¬ 
touching  is  the  “outline.”  At  the 
same  time  this  device  is  responsi¬ 
ble  for  many  atrocities  in  the 
hands  of  the  inept. 

No  Solid  Outline 
Too  many  artists  think  of  out¬ 
lining  as  just  placing  a  solid  out¬ 
line  around  a  foreground  object, 
(a  man’s  head,  for  instance)  hop¬ 
ing  thereby  to  make  it  “stand-out” 
fron  the  background.  When  re¬ 
produced  it  looks  as  if  a  wire  has 
been  placed  around  the  figure.  No 
outline  should  be  solid,  nor  should 
it  “fence-in”  the  figure.  It  should 
be  placed  with  a  washed  or  blend¬ 
ed  line  and  should  be  used  so 
discriminately  that  its  use  will  not 
be  apparent  in  the  printed  result. 


Thompson  Builds  'Gutenberg  Mold' 
And  Disputes  Movable  Type  Theory 


FOLLOW  EDITORS  INSTRUCTIONS 


\  By  Geraldine  M.  Todd 

jj  The  500-year-old  theory  that 

ri  Gutenberg  was  the  inventor  of 
the  process  of  printing  from  indi¬ 
vidual.  movable  types  and  that 

_  he  printed  the  Gutenberg  Bible 

by  this  means  is  wrong,  says  John 
,  -  S.  Thompson,  a  retired  printer 
and  technician  living  in  Los  Altos. 

_  Calif. 

^  Mr.  Thompson,  inventor  of  the 


.  c  .  II,  ,1.  Thompson  typecaster  and  an  au- 

As  our  first  example,  let  us  take  ,hority  on  linecasting  machinery, 
a  picture  of  a  group  of  businep  ^ 

men.  These  men  were  Probably  Gutenberg  actually  invent- 

weanng  suiU  of  various  shades  of  fo  ^  re- 

brown  or  blue.  However,  by  the  ,,^3  constructed  a  line¬ 
time  the  print  is  made  there  is  mold  such  as  he  believes 

very  little  difference  between  the  johan  Gutenberg  used,  and  has 

suits  and  should  the  photo  be  ^^3^  jm^ble  solid  lines  of  type 

sent  to  the  engraver  without  re- 

touching,  all  the  suits  will  appear  ‘  ^  ^  . 

black  in  the  finished  cut.  To  avoid  Factual  Evidence 

such  a  result,  the  suits  must  be  There  is  no  factual  evidence  that 
pointed-up.  A  favorite  device  with  Gutenberg  did  invent  movable 

news  retouchers  is  to  add  a  few  types.  Mr.  Thompson  says.  The 

highlights  here  and  there.  Some  hypothesis  derives  solely  from  in- 
bring  out  the  lapels  to  break  up  terpretations  of  such  15th  century 
the  blacks.  documents  as  have  survived  and 

Similar  to  that  problem  is  a  the  translations  of  early  writers 
photograph  that  has  a  great  deaT  on  the  subject.  None  of  them, 
of  detail  that  is  lost  in  the ,  however,  mentions  either  “individ- 
shadows.  Interior  shots  showing  ual”  types,  or  “movable”  types, 
furniture  often  come  under  this  the  usual  reference  being  to  “types 
category.  Deep  shadows  cast  by  cast  in  brass.”  or  “metal  types,” 
the  furniture  result  in  confusion  or  other  similar  phrases, 
to  the  onlooker.  Such  a  picture  Mr.  Thompson’s  theory,  which 
requires  special  handling.  The  stems  from  a  meticulous  examina- 
shadows  must  be  reduced  but  the  tion  of  copies  of  the  so-called  Gu- 
pattern  of  the  rugs  and  the  texture  tenberg  Bibles,  is  that  these  Bibles 
of  the  woodwork  must  be  retained,  were  really  printed  from  hand- 
Enough  of  the  shadows  must  be  cast  solid  lines  of  type  such  as  are 
left  in  so  the  furniture  will  not  produced  by  present-day  automatic 
have  the  appearance  of  floating  linecasting  machines, 
in  the  room.  “Gutenberg  conceived  the  idea 

Dark  Background  Out  of  engraving  a  series  of  individual 

The  other  extreme  is  a  bride 
photographed  against  light  draper- 

ies.  If  unretouched,  there  would  be  ?rate  punches  m  all)  then  compos- 
absolutely  no  definition  in  the  cut.  “  time  and 

The  use  of  a  solid  dark  contrast-  impressing  their  faces  simultane- 

ing  background  is  ruled  out  be-  ^  ®  i™  ^ 

cause  the  draperies  are  interest-  .Tf  Thompson  «p  ains. 

ing  in  themselves.  A  blended  out-  ^  rectangular  box  of  about  the 
line  should  be  used  in  just  a  few  same  size  as  his  lines,  was  hen 
spots  in  a  way  which  will  appear  ‘oP  matrix  plate 

most  natural.  This  blended  line  ° 

can  also  be  used  to  add  a  bit  of  ^y  hand.  The  line  of  type  was 
contrast  to  the  background.  By  a  then  ejected  from  this  mold  and 
“blended”  line.  I  mean  a  line  line  of  punches  returned  to 
which  is  washed  on  the  photo  in  ‘^eir  receptacles.  This  operation 
such  a  manner  that  it  will  blend  repeated  for  each  line,  and 
from  dark  on  the  outer  edge,  to  lines  of 

light  on  the  inside.  36dine  Bible  that  he  printed. 

One  caution  should  be  men-  Gutenberg  took  a^ut  five  years 
tioned  in  the  use  of  this  blended  ®  f 
line — avoid  too  much  contrast.  If  I4bu. 


you  are  working  on  a  real  light 
area  choose  a  medium  tone  gray. 
(This  is  one  of  a  series  of 
articles  on  retouching.) 


Puzzling  Elements 
This  theory  of  the  method  used 
in  printing  the  famous  Bibles — 
the  first  to  be  produced  typo¬ 


graphically  —  resolves  the  many 
puzzling  elements  which  have  sur¬ 
rounded  them  in  the  past,  and 
explains  such  anomalies  as  the 
variants  of  many  of  the  letters, 
the  overlapping  marks  of  con¬ 
traction  above  many  words,  the 
uneven  length  of  the  lines,  etc., 
says  Mr.  Thompson.  The  line¬ 
casting  hypothesis  also  provides 
a  reasonable  explanation  of  the 
technique  used  in  changing  the 
linage  from  40  to  41  and  42  lines 
to  the  column  in  one  edition  of 
the  Bibles. 

The  facts  presented  also  seem 
to  prove  that  Gutenberg  did  not 
personaly  print  this  edition,  but 
was  rather  the  printer  of  the  36- 
line  Bible  that  appeared  later. 

Mr.  Thompson  says  the  honor 
of  being  the  inventor  of  the  indi¬ 
vidual  type  mold  and  the  first 
to  cast  separate,  movable  type 
should  go  to  Peter  Schoeffer,  who 
was  associated  with  Gutenberg  in 
the  early  phases  of  the  work  of 
preparation  for  the  printing  of  the 
42-line  Bible.  Schoeffer  was  in 
charge  of  the  work  after  Guten¬ 
berg  was  legally  deposed  by  his 
partner,  Johan  Fust,  in  1455.  It 
was  while  Schoeffer  was  so  engaged 
that  he  discovered  the  principle 
of  the  individual  type  mold,  but 
he  did  not  perfect  or  employ  the 
individual  typecasting  method  un¬ 
til  several  years  after  the  42-line 
Bible  had  been  completed,  Mr. 
Thompson  states. 

Aided  by  Newspaper 

Reason  for  the  failure  of  pre¬ 
vious  investigators  to  discover  the 
line-casting  process.  Thompson  be¬ 
lieves,  is  the  fact  that  probably  no 
one  with  his  own  background  of 
experience  in  printing,  linecasting, 
typecasting,  and  inventing  has  ap¬ 
proached  the  subject  in  the  500 
years  since  Gutenberg  first  dis¬ 
closed  his  invention  to  Fust  —  in 
Mainz  Germany,  in  the  year  1450. 
He  also  points  out  that  the  line¬ 
casting  system  was  unknown  be¬ 
fore  the  close  of  the  last  century, 
and  so  the  early  writers  could 
not  have  arrived  at  the  correct 
solution  of  the  matter  without  a 
knowledge  of  the  invention  of  line¬ 
casting. 

Mr.  Thompson  started  his  print¬ 
ing  career  at  12.  He  is  now  78. 
Over  the  long  period  during  which 
he  made  his  experiments  with  the 
reconstruction  of  the  Gutenberg 
linecasting  mold,  he  was  material¬ 
ly  assisted  by  the  mechanical  de¬ 
partment  staff  of  the  Palo  Alto 
(Calif.)  Times. 


editor 
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EQUIPMENT  REVIEW 

Composing  Room  Bosses  Swap  Ideas 
In  'Markup  to  Makeup'  Discussion 


FOLLOWING  is  condensed 
transcript  of  questions  and  an> 
swers  at  the  composing  room  ses* 
sion  of  the  Illinois  Newspaper 
Mechanical  Conference  in  Joliet 
recently. 

• 

Question:  “How  are  the  cor¬ 
rections  on  Teletypesetters 
handled?” 

Answer:  “Sometimes  we  cor¬ 
rect  by  Teletypesetter  but  if  the 
errors  are  bad  we  send  them  back 
to  the  operator.  We  correct  most 
of  our  night  side  proofs  on  the 
Teletypesetter.” 

John  Barron,  La  Salle:  “Of 
those  of  you  who  have  Teletype¬ 
setters,  how  many  correct  proofs 
on  the  machine?” 

H.  R.  Hoots,  Decatur:  “We  do 
not  set  corrections  on  Teletypeset¬ 
ters  but  if  the  operators  are  pro¬ 
ducing  a  lot  of  errors,  it  is  a  good 
idea.” 

Barron:  “You  don’t  think  it  is 
of  any  advantage  then,  outside  of 
stopping  errors.” 

How  Corrections  Are  Made 

Sid  Scott,  Decatur:  “We  have 
tried  off  and  on  to  correct  them 
but  not  with  consistency.  1  think 
if  a  person  has  to  correct  some 
of  his  errors  he  won’t  be  quite  so 
careless.” 

Barron:  “In  LaSalle  we  make 
all  of  our  corrections  on  the  Tele¬ 
typesetter.  We  have  tried  it  the 
other  way  but  we  find  the  person 
will  try  to  set  correctly  the  first 
time  if  he  has  to  make  his  own 
corrections.” 

Scott:  “Our  proofs  have  im¬ 
proved  so  much  that  it  would  be 
a  waste  of  time  to  correct  them. 
We  recently  made  a  check  and 
found  we  had  a  record  of  1.7 
errors  per  100  lines  for  seven  op¬ 
erators.  That’s  much  better  than 
our  manual  operators.” 

Discussing  Deadlines 

H.  J.  SoMMERER,  Aurora:  “I 
would  like  to  know  if  you  have  a 
deadline  for  your  advertisers,  if 
you  use  it,  and  is  it  enforced?” 

Earl  Anderson,  Rockford:  “I 
can  say  truthfully  that  we  do  ob¬ 
serve  our  deadlines.” 

Barron:  “What  is  your  deadline 
for  Sunday  copy?” 

Anderson:  “On  Sunday  copy 
our  deadline  is  Thursday,  if  they 
want  to  see  a  proof.” 

Sommerer:  “At  the  Beacon- 
News  we  set  up  a  Tuesday  noon 
deadline  for  Thursday;  Wednesday 
noon  for  Friday,  tried  it  for  a 
week  but  we  couldn’t  see  much 
improvement.” 

Anderson:  “We  enforce  oui 
deadlines  in  Rockford.  1  don’t 
know  of  any  time  when  they  have 


come  in  and  said.  ‘You  have  to 
take  this  ad.’  There  was  a  time 
when  we  took  copy  on  Friday  for 
Sunday,  but  we  moved  that  back 
to  Thursday.  We  have  deadlines 
and  they  are  enforced.  It  should 
be  so  in  all  plants.  Whether  a  man 
is  a  general  manager,  publisher 
or  advertising  director  —  if  he 
doesn’t  think  deadlines  are  im¬ 
portant,  he  just  doesn’t  know  the 
score.” 

Tells  About  Markup 

Barron:  “Let’s  have  a  discus¬ 
sion  on  markup.  That  is,  each  man 
marking  up  his  own  ads  as  op¬ 
posed  to  a  central  markup  man. 
Is  there  anyone  here  who  has 
each  man  marking  his  own  ads?” 

Sommerer:  “We  do  over  in 
Aurora.” 

Barron:  “Is  there  any  partic¬ 
ular  advantage?” 

Scott:  “How  does  he  go  about 
getting  the  ads?” 

Sommerer:  “We  have  slides  for 
each  day  of  the  week.  They  just 
go  into  the  rack  and  pick  up  the 
ads  for  a  particular  day.  Smaller 
ads  we  save  for  pick  ups  but  of 
course  we  do  not  save  the  larger 
ads.” 

Scott:  “Does  the  man  who 
marks  up  the  ads  pick  up  the  type 
from  the  machines,  etc.?” 

Sommerer:  “Yes.” 

Plastic  Plate  Problems 

Dave  Mangin,  Green  Bay; 
“Has  anyone  figured  out  a  way  to 
cut  plastic  plates?  We  usually  cut 
them  on  the  guillotine  or  with 
•an  emery  but  there  is  some  chem 
ical  in  the  plates  which  seems  to 
dull  the  saws.  You  do  have  to  be 
careful  not  to  break  the  plate.  If 
there  is  just  a  little  to  be  cut  off 
the  plate,  we  use  the  emery.  1 
might  mention,  too,  that  we  have 
been  using  stools  for  our  men  in 
the  ad  alley  for  some  time.  We 
find  our  men  start  sitting  on  them 
toward  the  close  of  the  day.” 

Charles  Atherton,  Freeport: 
“Do  you  keep  plastic  plates?” 

Vern  Williams,  Topeka:  “We 
segregate  our  plastics  from  electro¬ 
types  and  we  have  found  a  market 
in  Kansas  City  for  the  plastics, 
the  American  Stereotyping  Com¬ 
pany.  We  get  good  revenue  from 
them.  I  recently  shipped  them  half 
a  mat  box  of  plates  and  1  think 
we  got  sixteen  or  eighteen  dollars 
from  that  one  shipment. 

“We  are  not  using  carbide  tipped 
blades  but  we  have  found  we  can 
cut  plastics  by  warming  the  plate. 
Place  it  on  top  of  the  mat  scorch¬ 
er  and  when  it  softens  up,  lay  it 
on  a  flat  surface.  You’ll  find  it  is 
easier  to  cut.  Of  course,  you  have 
to  be  careful  that  it  doesn’t  get 
too  hot  and  start  to  run.” 

Barron:  “We  would  like  to 
have  a  discussion  on  black  and 


white  matrice  contrast?  Is  there 
any  one  here  who  has  used  that 
process?” 

Anderson,  Rockford:  “We  use 
black  and  white  mats  in  Rock¬ 
ford.  We  use  the  standard  Black  ‘ 
and  White  Matrice  Contrast  Serv¬ 
ice.  They  service  the  mats  as  need¬ 
ed.  It’s  wonderful  for  manual  op¬ 
erators.” 

What  Is  Saved? 

Barron:  “But  can  you  sell  man¬ 
agement  on  the  idea?  How  much 
does  it  save?” 

Anderson:  “I  think  you  can  sell 
it  on  employe  morale.  If  you  make 
a  fellow’s  job  easier,  he  becomes 
a  better  employe.  We  use  it  where- 
ever  possible  and  I  think  it’s  a 
good  idea.  There’s  no  doubt  about 
it,  it  does  save  because  you  have 
different  colors  and,  for  instance, 
when  you  have  a  lot  of  different 
display  fonts  you  can  easily  pick 
out  any  wrong  fonts,  if  they 
should  occur.” 

Barron:  “But  if  it  cuts  25% 
as  they  claim  it  does,  it’s  really  a 
business  proposition.” 

Anderson:  “I  don’t  think  it 
cuts  down  errors  that  much.  I 
don’t  think  the  cutting  down  of 
errors  is  the  only  point.  1  think 
it  is  more  than  that.  It  is  the  mat¬ 
ter  of  morale  and  giving  the  oper¬ 
ator  a  better  tool  to  work  with.” 

Engraving  Enters  Discussion 

Anderson:  I  want  to  ask  Mr. 
Grady  a  question.  You  have  forms 
standing  around  waiting  for  cuts. 
Is  that  a  usual  thing?” 

-i^Brady:  “We  will  have  six  or 
teven  pages  waiting  for  cuts.” 

•  Anderson:  “It  seems  to  me  the 
answer  would  be  that  some¬ 
body  has  overloaded  your  engrav¬ 
er,  or  perhaps  you  have  taken  too 
many  late  cuts.” 

Dave  Mangin,  Green  Bay:  “We 
had  the  same  problem  and  one 
day  1  had  about  seven  pages  stand¬ 
ing  waiting  for  cuts.  I  called  in 
the  production  manager.  He  deter¬ 
mined  which  cuts  were  to  go  on 
the  early  pages  and  those  cuts  go 
on  the  early  plate.  The  cuts  that 
are  on  the  late  pages  are  put  on 
the  second  plate  and  that  was  the 
end  of  our  troubles.” 

Scott:  “I  would  like  to  come 
back  to  the  subject  of  each  man 
marking  up  his  own  ads.” 

Barron:  “We  have  found  only 
one  place  so  far  where  each  man 
is  marking  his  own  ads.  I  think 
the  majority  would  agree  on  a 
central  markup  system.  One  or  two 
men  do  the  same  markup  all  the 
time  and  are  familiar  with  each 
ad.  A  man  working  on  central 
markup  can  keep  his  eye  on  ma¬ 
chines  and  can  schedule  ads  to  be 
marked  up  for  each  machine  so 
as  to  keep  the  work  moving 
smoothly.” 

New  Type  Book 

The  Louisville  (Ky.)  Courier- 
Journal  and  Times  have  issued  a 
looseleaf,  leather  -  bound  Type 
Book  which  shows  the  37  type 
faces  available  for  advertisers. 

EDITOR  5.  PUl 


Phil  Schmeer,  head  machinist  at 
the  Portland  (Ore.)  Journal,  dem¬ 
onstrates  the  new  nihber  and  steel 
paper  chucks  the  Journal  has 
made  to  use  in  the  all-paper  cores 
since  the  discontinuance  of  steel 
cores  in  newsprint  rolls.  The 
chucks  slide  inside  the  paper  core 
and  are  removed  easily.  .After  the 
chuck  is  in  place,  the  rubber  cas¬ 
ing  is  expanded  to  grip  the  paper 
core  tightly  by  means  of  a  screw 
turned  by  an  ordinary  wrench. 

ANPA  Group  Named 
For  Gravure  Study 

The  ANPA  announces  the  ap¬ 
pointment  of  a  sub-committee  on 
gravure  to  work  with  the  agency 
representatives  on  the  ANPA- 
AAAA  Joint  Committee  on  News¬ 
paper  Printing  in  a  study  of  the 
problems  involved  with  the  repro¬ 
duction  of  advertising  in  roto¬ 
gravure  sections.  Groundwork 
was  completed  at  a  recent  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  Joint  Committee  and  a 
meeting  of  the  sub-committee  will 
be  held  with  key  representatives 
of  all  branches  of  the  gravure 
business  on  Jan.  23. 

The  following  are  serving  on 
the  ANPA  Gravure  sub-commit¬ 
tee:  Ben  Dalgin,  New  York  (N. 
Y.)  Times;  Arthur  Dultgen,  New 
York  News;  M.  George  Martin. 
Louisville  (Ky.)  Courier-Journal 
&  Times;  Cliff  Murray,  Philadel¬ 
phia  (Pa.)  Inquirer;  and  Harry 
Sloan,  New  York  Mirror. 

Garamond  Adapted 
For  Folosetter  Use 

A  new  Intertype  booklet,  “Foto- 
setter  Garamond,”  contains  a  com¬ 
plete  showing  of  this  type  face 
designed  for  use  on  the  Fotosetter 
photographic  line  composing  ma¬ 
chine.  Copies  of  the  booklet  are 
available  without  charge  from  the 
Intertype  Corporation,  Brooklyn 
2.  N.  Y. 

The  booklet  shows  44  different 
speciments  of  the  Garamond 
family,  including  roman  and  italic, 
light  and  bold,  from  6  to  36  point. 
For  each  "type  face  design  only 
two  sizes  of  Fotofonts — the  Foto¬ 
setter  matrices — were  used  to  pro¬ 
duce  the  1 1  sizes  illustrated  in  the 
booklet. 
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BUY  WITH  CONnDENCE 


BUY  A  SCOTT 


Tell  us  your  requirements^  tee  have  the  Press 


WALTER  SCOTT  &  CO.,  INC 


Plcnniield,  N.  J. 


Are  Your  Presses  Adequate  for  Your  Requirements? 

PRESENT?  FUTURE?  EMERGENCY? 
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EQUIPMENT  REVIEW 

Newsprint  Truck 
Service  Successfui 

The  Sf.  Louis  (Mo.)  Star-Times 
operated  a  newsprint  trucking 
service  during  the  recent  railroad 
tieup.  It  provided  a  daily  news¬ 
print  flow  of  30  tons,  at  a  time 
when  publishers  were  faced  with 
a  complete  stoppage  of  shipments. 

Although  carrying  an  adequate 
stock  of  newsprint,  the  Star-Times 
did  not  wish  to  deplete  its  inven¬ 
tory  unduly  going  into  the  busy 
fall  and  winter  months.  When  the 
railroad  situation  became  critical, 
arrangements  were  made  to  bring 
paper  rolls  out  of  Canada  by 
means  of  motor  trucks.  The  rolls 
were  adequately  protected  against 
the  weather  and  dropped  at  a  con¬ 
venient  shipping  point  in  the 
States. 

A  trucking  concern,  Bogold 
Bros.,  Inc.,  operating  out  of  Buf¬ 
falo,  N.  Y.,  made  several  trucks 
available  for  the  emergency.  The 
trucks  were  shuttled  between  Ma¬ 
lone,  N.  Y.,  and  Shawinigan  Falls, 
Quebec,  Canada,  where  the  Con¬ 
solidated  Paper  Co.  has  a  mill. 
The  distance  between  these  two 
points  is  approximately  180  miles. 
It  took  13  hours  to  make  the 
round  trip.  The  trucks  of  15-ton 
capacity  were  open  type  with  flat 
bed.  Each  carried  18  full-size 
rolls,  covered  by  tarpaulin,  and 
two  truck  loads  were  sufficient  to 
fill  a  railroad  car  at  the  Malone 
siding. 

The  first  contingent  of  trucks 
reached  the  mill  for  the  loading 
of  newsprint  shortly  after  mid¬ 
night,  Sunday,  Aug.  27.  An  expert 
was  provided  to  supervise  the 
handling  of  the  rolls,  thereby 
avoiding  undue  waste,  particularly 
at  the  Malone  transfer  point. 
Handling  and  transit  damage  was 
minimized  to  the  point  where  it 
compared  favorably  with  regular 
all-rail  shipments.  It  is  worth  not¬ 
ing  that  the  newsprint  rolls  had 
been  previously  covered  with  wa¬ 
ter-proof  wrappers  at  the  mill. 
This  helped  to  reduce  transit  waste 
since  heavy  rains  occurred. 


RESULTS 


THAT  .y 
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Eacactlnr  ezecntirea  and  pro¬ 
duction  expert*  find  that  effl- 
dency  •wlno  upward  at  lodr- 
up  time.  Ditto  aaved  time  and 
cost. 

A  perfect  mat.  a  perfect  plate 
are  no  rnarantees  if  the 
chase  is  faulty. 


RmERicnn  steel 

[HHSE  [Q.  31  31  FORTY  [IGH1H  kVLNUE 
LONG  ISUNO  CITY  1  NEW  YORK 
I  for  bf  oil  6tmltfs  I 


F.  W.  Myers  &  Co.  of  Malone, 
served  as  import  brokers  and 
handled  all  details  at  that  point. 
This  included  hiring  the  loading 
crew  specially  employed  for  the 
transfer  from  trucks  to  cars.  Al¬ 
though  there  was  some  increase 
in  cost  over  normal,  the  difference 
of  some  10%  was'  justifiable  in 
the  emergency.  The  trucking  de¬ 
livery  service  was  completed 
Sept.  21. 

Newhouse  Paper 
Installs  Hoe  Press  | 

Erection  of  a  new  Hoe  Stream¬ 
line  six-unit  Super  -  Production 
Color  -  Convertible  press  in  the 
plant  of  the  Newark  (N.  J.)  Star- 
Ledger  is  now  under  way  by  R. 
Hoe  &  Co.,  Inc. 

The  press  is  to  be  equipped 
with  a  Hoe  Streamline  Super-Pro¬ 
duction  double-former  double-de- 
livery  folder,  with  one  single  up¬ 
per  former  for  the  production  of 
multi  -  section  products.  Special 
construction  of  the  folder  provides 
for  all  deliveries  of  papers  on  one 
side  of  the  press. 

One  unit  of  the  press  is 
equipped  with  Hoe  reversing 
mechanism  to  enable  the  Star- 
Ledger  to  get  two  extra  printings 
besides  black  on  the  outside  of  a 
web. 

The  Star-Ledger’s  building  at 
217  Halsey  Street  has  been  en¬ 
larged  by  the  acquisition  of  an  ad¬ 
joining  commercial  garage  struc¬ 
ture,  in  which  a  complete  new 
mail  room  has  been  set  up.  In 
turn,  space  used  for  the  old  mail 
room  has  been  taken  over  for 
press  room  facilities. 

It  was  also  announced  that  ex¬ 
pansion  of  the  present  Halsey 
Street  publishing  plant  is  “some¬ 
what  of  a  temporary  move,”  as  a 
new  home  for  the  paper  is 
planned.  These  plans,  however, 
have  not  been  detailed,  pending 
purchase  of  a  site  for  the  project. 

The  Star-Ledger  is  a  Newhouse 
newspaper. 

BEN  SHULMAN 
ASSOCIATES.  INC. 

• 

Newspaper  Presses 
Printing  Equipment 
Bought  and  Sold 

• 

Plant  Layout 
Mechanical  Production 
Service 

At  Your  Disposal 

• 

Complete  Plants  Eauipped 
Large  or  Small 

• 

500  Rfth  Avenue 
New  York  18.  N.  Y. 
BRyant  9-1132 


chemco 

PHOTO-MECHANICAL  EQUIPMENT 
AND  SUPPLIES 


FILMS 

CARBON  TISSUE 
CAMERAS 

DARKROOM  EQUIPMENT 
STRIPPING  EQUIPMENT 
SENSITIZING  EQUIPMENT 


PRINTING  EQUIPMENT 
DEVELOPING  EQUIPMENT 
ETCHING  EQUIPMENT 
CHEMICALS 
TOOLS  AND  SUPPLIES 


Kr  the  weekly  or  the 
daily  newspaper 


A  way  to  reduce  production  costs  ...  a  way  to 
save  time  ...  a  way  to  print  a  better  looking  news¬ 
paper  ...  a  way  to  control  the  speed  and  quality  of 
engravings:  A  modern,  well  equipped  engraving  depart^ 
ment,  right  in  your  own  plant,  can  give  your  newspaper 
all  of  these  advantages  and  more! 

You  may  be  thinking  of  such  equipment  now, 
and  Chemco  is  ready  to  help  you  with  suggestions, 
ideas  and  estimates  of  costs  based  on  years  of  expe¬ 
rience  in  building  and  supplying  the  finest  engraving 
equipment  and  supplies. 

Later,  you  will  find  it  worthwhile  to  learn  how, 
specifically,  your  plant  can  benefit  through  use  of 
one  or  more  Chemco  units. 


Don’t  hesitate  to  write  for  further  information. 


cnemco 


PHOTOPRODUCTS  COMPANY,  INC. 

FACTORY  AND  GENERAL  OFFICES 
GLEN  COVE,  N.  Y. 


BRANCHES:  New  York  •  Chicago  •  Detroit  •  New  Orleons 
Boston  *  Atlanta  *  Dallas 
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tvy 


install 


new  Hoe  presses 


Like  so  many  other  outstand¬ 
ing  newspapers  throughout 
the  Americas,  these  Greater 
New  York  papers— requiring 
additional  printing  facilities 
to  handle  their  ever  increas¬ 
ing  circulation— have  also  se¬ 
lected  the  Hoe  Streamline 
Color-Convertible  Press. 


18  Color-Convertible  Units 
18  Web-Splicing  Mechanisms 
3  Super-Production  Folders 


6  Color-Convertible  Units 
1  Super-Production  Folder 


8  Color-Convertible  Units 
2  Super-Production  Folders 


i&co^/A/e. 


910  East  13Sth  Straat  Naw  York  54,  N.Y. 
BRANCHES:  BOSTON  •  CHICAGO  •  SAN  FRANOSCO 
BIRMINGHAM  •  PORTLAND,  ORE. 


EQUIPMENT  REVIEW 

Building  Begun 
At  Daytona  Beach 

The  News-Journal  Corp.  broke 
ground  Nov.  23  on  a  new  $200,- 
000  expansion  program  at  Day¬ 
tona  Beach,  Fla. 

Publisher  Julius  Davidson 
turned  the  first  shovelful  of  dirt. 

“It  is  a  new  risk,”  he  said.  “But 
we  have  never  lacked  courage  to 
engage  in  any  project,  whether 
for  our  good  or  to  our  detri¬ 
ment.” 

The  new  expansion  has  been 
planned  around  a  new  press,  the 
“Cosmopolitan,”  now  being  built 
for  The  News-Journal  by  the 
Wood  Newspaper  Machinery 
Corp.  in  Plainfield,  N.  J. 

A  new  two-story  structure  will 
be  built  over  the  former  base  of 
the  WNDB-FM  radio  tower  on 
Ivy  Lane.  The  new  building  will 
match  in  size  and  style  the  present 
rear  wing  of  The  News-Journal 
building. 

The  new  press  will  be  installed 
on  the  old  tower  base.  Provisions 
for  storage  of  paper,  ink  and  press 
room  materials  will  be  made  on 
the  first  floor  of  the  new  building. 

The  News-Journal’s  battery  of 
typesetting  machines  will  occupy 
the  second  floor  of  the  new  addi¬ 
tion.  The  second  floor  of  the 
present  rear  extension  will  be  de¬ 
voted  to  other  composing  room 
functions. 

Display  advertising  dept,  will 
take  over  the  second  floor  main 
building  space  vacated  by  the 
mechanical  dept.  Circulation  dept, 
will  occupy  space  on  the  ground 
floor  now  devoted  to  press  room 
and  paper  storage. 

Editorial,  photographic  and  en¬ 
graving  depts.  will  get  additional 
space,  too. 

Society  and  Sunday  depts.  of 
the  newspaper  will  have  new  spe¬ 
cial  offices. 

A  new  stereotype  plant  is  to  be 
installed  with  the  press.  The  new 
plant  will  produce  60  plates  an 
hour,  as  against  16  an  hour  for  the 
present  plant. 


Elrod 


produces  economically 
leads  slugs,  rule  base 
of  the  highest  quality 


LUDLOW  TYPOGRAPH  CO. 

2032  Clybourn  Avo  ChiCciqo  14 


Conferences 

Great  Lakes  Mechanical  Con¬ 
ference  will  take  place  Jan.  7-9  at 
the  Oliver  Hotel,  South  Bend. 
Ind.-  Leroy  Coats,  Grand  Rapids, 
is  president. 

Northwest  Mechanical  Confer¬ 
ence  is  scheduled  Feb.  10-12  at 
the  Radisson  Hotel,  Minneapolis, 
Minn. _ 

Inland  Typo  (onlesi 

Entries  in  the  12th  annual  In¬ 
land  Daily  Press  Association  ty¬ 
pography  contest  must  reach  Dr. 
Albert  A.  Sutton,  Medill  School 
of  Journalism,  Northwestern  Uni¬ 
versity,  Evanston,  III.,  by  Jan.  15. 
Winners  will  be  announced  at  the 
Feb.  10-12  meeting  in  Chicago. 
Each  Inland  entrant  is  to  submit 
three  copies  of  the  Nov.  14,  15 
and  16  issues. 


Linotype  Opens 
Atlanta  Agency 

As  another  step  in  its  expansion 
plan,  Mergenthaler  Linotype  Co. 
has  officially  opened  a  new  agency 
in  Atlanta.  The  Atlanta  Linotype 
Agency,  located  at  300  ^uckie 
Street  N.W.,  is  the  headquarters 
for  sales  and  service  of  Linotype 
machines,  parts,  and  matrices  in 
the  Southeast.  Joe  F.  Schuman, 
formerly  manger  of  the  New  Or¬ 
leans  Linotype  Agency,  is  head 
of  the  new  office. 

Occupying  the  ground  floor  of 
a  recently  completed  building, 
the  new  agency  carries  an  exten¬ 
sive  stock  of  replacement  parts 
and  supplies,  as  well  as  facilities 
for  parts  repair.  Representatives 
and  service  engineers  from  the 


Atlanta  Agency  will  call  on  com¬ 
posing  rooms  in  the  States  of 
Florida,  Alabama,  Georgia,  Ten¬ 
nessee,  Virginia,  North  and  South 
Carolina,  and  parts  of  Kentucky, 
Mississippi  and  West  Virginia. 

In  addition  to  Mr.  Schuman, 
personnel  located  permanently  at 
Atlanta  will  include  Harold  F. 
Bott,  who  handles  sales  service, 
and  Paul  G.  Poynor,  in  charge  of 
sales  promotion. 

Mr.  Schuman  joined  Linotype 
in  1924  after  several  years  experi¬ 
ence  in  the  mechanical  depart¬ 
ments  of  newspapers. 

Back  lo  Keyboard 

Don  Bowen,  formerly  Intertype 
Corp.  representative  for  Oregon, 
has  resigned  as  superintendent  of 
the  Abbott,  Kerns  &  Bell  Co.  to 
sub  as  an  operator  at  the  Ore¬ 
gonian. 


ROU  STOCK  I  I 

HANDLING  !  Hi  I 

THE  EASY  »»  W  ~ 
WAY  i 


Ordinarily,  it’s  a  tough,  ar" - 

dangerous,  back-breaking  ^ 

job  to  move  newsprint  g  __ 

rolls  from  street  to  storage 

Put  a  G-W  Pneumatic 
Drop  to  work  and  you 
eliminate  every  one  of 

these  difficulties.  Just  feed  ' 

in  a  roll  and  give  the  control  latch  a  finger-tip  flip.  Loading  fingers  cradle 
the  roll,  lower  away  gently,  and  discharge  fingers  eject  it  to  conveyor,  plat¬ 
form,  press  or  storage  room.  It’s  safe,  simple,  economical  —  a  sure  way  to 
end  damage  to  news  stock,  a  sure  way  to  speed  up  handling  in  your  plant. 

ALSO  AVAILABLE  ELECTRICALLY-OPERATED 
FOR  RAISING  AS  WELL  AS  LOWERING  ROLLS 

Stereos ...  magazines ...  mail  sacks ...  bundles ...  you  can  move  these  and 
other  materials  any  place  in  your  plant  with  a  G-W  handling  system.  It’ll 
be  done  easier,  at  lower  costs,  too.  G-W  engineers  are  always  ready  to  sur- 

_  vey  your  present  system . . .  help  you  with 

conveying  and  elevating  problems. 
There  is  no  obligation. 


WHEN  YOU  THINK  OF 
MATERIALS  HANDLING... 
THINK  OF  GIFFORD-WOOD 


Co. 


Sinn  I«I4 
Hudson,  Now  York 

NEW  YORK  1 7.  N.Y.  ST.  lOUIS  1,  MO.  CNICA60  «,  ILL. 

420  loxington  Avo.  Railway  Exebango  Ride.  S4S  W.  Washington  St. 
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MECHRNtCfiL  ENGRRVER 


. .  pictures  work  hard  for  us'* 

Albert  Spendlove,  General  Manager  of  The  Sashua  Tele- 
f^raph  (N*.  II.)  says,  “The  installation  of  a  Fairchild  Engraver 
made  it  possible  for  us  to  use  lots  of  pictures  for  the  first 
time.  Now,  with  the  help  of  low-cost  plastic  cuts,  pictures 
work  hard  for  us  in  many  ways.” 

Engraving  speed  boosts  news  value 

One  noon  hour  a  few  months  ago,  fire  broke  out  in  the  busi¬ 
ness  section  of  Nashua.  Thanks  to  the  Fairchild  Engraver, 
the  afternoon  edition  of  the  T elegraph  was  off  the  press  with 
an  illustrated  story  only  a  little  more  than  an  hour  later. 
Without  plastic  cuts  this  timely  news  photo  could  not  have 
Ix'cn  run.  Today  such  experiences  arc  commonplace  for  the 
Nashua  paper. 

Illustrated  features  build  circulation 

To  build  up  its  Saturday  circulation,  the  Telegraph  inaugu¬ 
rated  “Life  in  Nashua,”  a  weekly  feature  which  depicted 
an  average  day  in  the  life  of  a  community  member.  Interest, 
as  indicated  by  circulation  gains,  rose  so  rapidly  that  spacii 
f(jr  the  feature  was  increased  from  a  half  to  a  full  page 
after  the  third  week.  Other  Telegraph  features  are  doing 
equally  as  welL 

Special  editions  become  practical 

Last  June,  one  edition  of  the  Telegraph  featured  on  its  front 
page  sixteen  single-column  cuts  of  local  graduation  speakers 
and  prize  winners.  Other  editions  included  similar  treatment 
of  grammar  school  and  college  graduations.  This  is  only 
one  of  the  “special”  ways  that  the  Nashua  paper  uses  to 
heighten  reader  interest. 

Fast  cut  service  helps  sell  ad  space 

When  one  advertiser  wanted  to  feature  a  particular  shirt 
but  had  received  no  mats  from  his  .supplier,  the  Telegraph 
promptly  reproduced  a  glossj’  photo  of  the  shirt  on  the 
Fairchild  Engraver.  In  this  case,  considerably  more  space 
was  sold  than  would  have  been  without  the  speedy  cut 
.servic-e.  Another  Telegraph  ad,  using  a  Fairchild  reproduc¬ 
tion  of  a  telegram  turned  out  so  well  that  the  advertist'r 
repeated  it  twice.  Reprotluction  was  still  sharp  after  tlie 
30,(M)0th  impression. 


Fairchild's  mechanical  engraving  process  has  given  hundreds  of  news¬ 
papers  the  low-cost  cuts  they  need.  To  learn  more  about  these  weeklies 
and  dailies  write  to  Fairchild  Camera  and  Instrument  Corporation, 
88-06  Von  Wyck  Boulevard,  Jamaica  t,  N.  Y.  Dept.  100-  ISA. 


to  convert  existing  reels  and  tensions  t 


The  installation  of  these  new 
Electro-tab  Autopasters  will  give  the  Detroit 
News  the  advantage  of  continuous  press 
production . . .  without  the  heavy  expense  of 

I 

} 

major  press  and  reel  changes. 

No  alteration  to  reel  spiders,  no  com¬ 
plicated  timing  devices,  no  expensive  drive 
connections  will  be  needed  to  bring  the  six 

\ 

News  presses  up  to  high-speed,  ’round-the- 
clock  production. 


The  Electro-tab  Autopaster  is  com¬ 
pletely  divorced  from  the  reel  with  which 
it  operates,  and  can  be  attached  to  any  exist¬ 
ing  press  substructure  with  two  adapter 
brackets. 

In  newspaper  plants  where  presses 
are  operating  at  less  than  continuous,  full- 
speed  production,  the  installation  of  WOOD 
Electro-tab  Autopasters  will  mean  maxi¬ 
mum  production  from  present  facilities  for 
a  relatively  small  investment. 


WOOD  NEWSPAPER  MACHINERY  CORPORATION 

'lAINFIELD,  NEW  JERSEY  •  SALES  OFFICE:  501  FIFTH  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK  17 
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The  Electro>tab  Autopaster  is  installed  as  a 
complete  assembly.  Speed-up  and  timing 
device  (right)  and  the  brush  and  knife  arm 
(below)  can  be  fitted  to  any  press  substruc¬ 
ture  with  the  aid  of  only  two  adapter  brack¬ 
ets  (arrow). 


IS  SIMPLE  TO  OPERATE 
Adhesive  can  be  applied  to  any  part  of  the 
roll  without  regard  to  scribe  marks  on  chuck. 


IVR/TE  FOR  FURTHER  INFORMATION 


EQUIPMENT  REVIEW 

College  Dally  Saves 
By  OKsel  Process 

Smaller  newspapers  around 
Michigan  are  watching  with  inter¬ 
est  the  economies  effected  in  put¬ 
ting  out  the  Wayne  University 
paper,  the  Detroit  Collegian,  by 
the  offset  method. 

This  paper,  which  appears  Mon¬ 
day  through  Friday,  has  a  circula¬ 
tion  of  7.50()  and  is  a  four-page 
tabloid.  It  went  over  from  “hot 
ty^’’  to  “cold  type”  in  September, 
1949.  The  reason  for  the  change 
was  the  concern  of  the  university 
officials  over  the  growing  cost  of 
printing. 

.\s  a  result  of  the  change-over, 
printing  costs  of  the  university 
have  been  reduced  30Co,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Frank  P.  Gill,  adviser  to 
student  publications. 

Major  part  of  the  change  con¬ 
sisted  of  buying  appro.ximately 
$18,000  worth  of  equipment,  in¬ 
cluding  a  Webendorfer  press, 
MVi  x22'4,  and  an  ATF  camera. 

The  printing  shop  is  operated  by 
union  labor — a  two-man  opera¬ 
tion.  It  is  in  a  rented  office  off  the 
campus,  but  Wayne  University 
is  now  going  through  a  gigantic 
building  program  which,  publica¬ 
tion  and  journalism  instructors 
hope,  may  lead  eventually  to  a 
consolidation  of  these  departments 
in  one  building. 

The  journalism  department  has 
no  direct  control  of  publications, 
but  its  instructors  are  unofficial 
advisers  to  The  Collegian  and  the 
staff  of  the  paper  usually  has  jour¬ 
nalism  majors  in  key  spots. 

The  union  men  operate  the 
camera  and  press,  but  all  the  other 
work  in  connection  with  the  vari¬ 
ous  publications  is  done  by  stu¬ 
dents.  The  volume  of  work  on 
publications  in  addition  to  the 
newspaper  has  made  it  necessary 
to  hire  four  typists  part-time. 

For  headlines,  the  Collegian 
uses  Fototype.  .Mr.  Gill  said  one 
student  can  make  up  all  the  heads 
for  the  four-page  tabloid  in  about 
2*  2  hours.  He  compared  this  to 


ordinary  headsetting  which  former¬ 
ly  required  the  services  of  two 
men  for  around  five  hours  each — 
or  10  hours  of  labor. 

Engraving  costs,  of  course,  were 
eliminated  by  the  offset  method 
and  the  presentation  of  pictures 
has  been  enhanced  in  quality  by 
this  method.  .Mr.  Gill  said. 

On  the  production  side,  Mr. 
Gill  said  it  takes  three  typists 
four  hours  to  type  the  four-page 
tabloid,  three  hours  to  photograph 
and  make  the  plates  and  five 
hours  to  run  off  the  7,500  copies. 

The  Collegian  is  getting  good 
reproduction  on  ordinary  newspa¬ 
per  stock.  It  uses  the  IBM  ma¬ 
chines  with  12-point  bold  type, 
reducing  to  8-point. 

The  make-up  is  done  by  a  grad¬ 
uate  student  working  part  time 
and  by  an  art  major.  The  union 
cameraman  is  also  the  layout  man 
and  the  plate  maker.  The  second 
union  man  is  the  press  operator. 

“In  my  opinion,”  said  Mr.  Gill 
— a  veteran  newspaper  man  who 
thus  knows  the  newspapers’  cost 
problems — “cold  type  is  the  an¬ 
swer  to  the  small-town  paper’s 
need  for  economy. 

Projed  Completed 
By  Hopewell  News 

The  Hopewell  (Va.)  News  has 
completed  an  expansion  program. 

A  cinder  block  and  steel  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  present  plant,  25  by 
41  feet,  was  built  to  house  a  16- 
page  Hoe  straightline  press  and 
all  stereotyping  equipment.  It 
also  houses  the  fiat  casting,  done 
with  a  Hammond  full-page  Easy 
Caster,  saw  and  fiat  shaver. 

2  Cosmos  Ordered 

Wood  Newspaper  Machinery 
Corp.  has  announced  orders  for 
Cosmopolitan  presses,  with  40- 
page  maximum  capacity,  for  the 
Stratford  (Ont.)  Beacon  Herald 
and  St.  Thomas  (Ont.)  Times 
Journal,  of  which  L.  H.  Dingman 
is  president  and  publisher. 

The  presses  will  enable  the  pa¬ 
pers  to  make  two-page  jumps  on 
collect  runs  and  will  have  facili¬ 
ties  for  single  or  multiple  color. 


DESIGNERS  OF 
NEWSPAPER  PLANTS 


New  Plant  —  Modernizations  —  Production  Layouts 


A  few  of  our  achievements  over  our  35  years  — 

The  Milwaukee  Journal.  Milwaukee,  Wis.  St.  Louis  Star-Times,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

The  Daily  Oklahoman,  Oklahoma  City,  Okla. 

Now  being  completed: 

The  Vancouver  Sun,  Vancouver,  British  Columbia  The  State  Journal,  Lansinq.  Mich. 
The  Daily  Tribune,  Royal  Oak,  Michigan 

Our  brochure  on  request. 

MORTON  L.  PEREIRA  &  ASSOCIATES 

Architects  •  Enifineers 

100  W.  Monroe  Chicago  3,  III. 


$1,000,000  PlanI 
In  Charleston,  S.  C. 

The  News  and  Courier  and  the 
Charleston  (S.  C. )  Evening  Host 
have  signed  contracts  to  build  a 
new  publishing  plant  in  Colum¬ 
bus  street  near  King.  Work  will 
commence  immediately  and  the 
newspapers  hope  to  occupy  the 
plant  early  in  1952. 

A  new  four-unit  Hoe  press  and 
other  improved  mechanical  equip¬ 
ment  will  be  installed.  Including 
the  land,  the  investment  will  total 
more  than  $1,000,000. 

The  building  will  have  three 
stories  and  a  basement.  It  will  be 
made  of  reinforced  concrete,  fin¬ 
ished  with  Summerville  brick.  The 
dimensions  of  the  main  building 
are  150  by  100  feet,  affording 
46,000  square  feet  of  space,  com¬ 
pared  with  26.0(K)  square  feet  in 
the  present  plant  at  134  Meeting 
Street. 

A  newsprint  warehouse  will  be 
constructed  of  steel  at  the  rear, 
adjacent  to  the  Southern  railway 
tracks  immediately  to  the  east. 

The  Columbus  street  site  was 
purchased  nearly  two  years  ago, 
and  plans  have  been  in  the  mak¬ 
ing  ever  since.  A  connecting  lot 
was  bought  to  give  access  to  King 
street  and  additional  parking 
space.  The  total  land  area  is  50,- 
(>00  square  feet  compared  with 
15,000  square  feet  at  the  present 
plant. 

.At  the  Columbus  street  en¬ 


trance,  a  foyer  will  open  on  two 
lobbies,  one  for  the  classified  ad- 
ertising  and  circulation  depart¬ 
ments,  the  other  for  business, 
credit  and  accounting  offices. 
Stairs  and  an  elevator  will  lead 
to  the  upper  floors.  At  the  rear 
of  the  first  floor  will  be  the  mail- 
room  and  the  pressroom.  The 
reelroom.  from  which  newsprint 
rolls  are  fed  to  the  press,  will  be 
in  the  basement. 

On  the  second  floor  will  be  the 
news  departments  of  both  newspa¬ 
pers.  and  the  composing  and 
stereotype  rooms.  E.xecutive  of¬ 
fices.  retail  and  general  advertis¬ 
ing,  art  department  and  photo¬ 
graphic  laboratory  will  be  on  the 
third  floor.  The  offices  will  be 
air-conditioned. 

The  mechanical  departments, 
where  refrigerated  air  is  not  rec¬ 
ommended,  will  be  ventilated  by 
powerful  air  circulators. 

Ceilings  will  be  made  of  acous¬ 
tical  plaster  and  floors  of  asphalt 
tile.  Casemented  windows  will  be 
made  of  aluminum.  A  new  type 
of  eight-foot  fluorescent  tubes  will 
be  used  for  illumination.  A  freight 
elevator,  shops,  heating  plant  and 
other  utilities  will  be  provided.  On 
the  third  floor  there  will  be  a 
lounge  and  snack  bar  for  em¬ 
ployes. 

Fla.  Daily  to  Build 

The  Tallahassee  (Fla.)  Demo¬ 
crat  has  purchased  a  site  for  a 
new  building  which  will  double  the 
present  plant  capacity.  Publisher 
John  M.  Tapers  has  announced. 
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[QUIPMBNT  REVIEW  singing  Printer 

W|  ■  Times  have  changed  since  edi- 

"LlliG  CnQiaYGi  '^p  ‘yp®* 

hiiiw  Charles  W.  Ross.  Neti'  Bedford 

A  D  I  Ilf  1.  (Mass.)  Standard  -  Times  printer, 

HAOC  Q0JI  has  a  singing  career  “on  the  side.” 

Mr.  Ross,  a  stocky  bass-baritone 
The  85-line  Fairchild  engraver  of  47,  terms  himself  a  “utility  out- 
gives  greater  detail,  which  is  espe-  fielder”  as  far  as  the  composing 
cially  noticeable  in  group  pictures,  room  is  concerned.  But  musically, 
R.  R.  O’Brien,  publisher  of  the  his  career  has  been  even  more 
Council  Bluffs  (la.)  Nonpareil,  varied.  He  has  sung  the  roles  of 
told  Inlanders  at  their  Fall  meet-  Duke  of  Plaza-Toro  in  “The  Con¬ 
ing.  doliers”  and  Pooh-Bah  in  “The 

“We  have  two  Fairchilds,”  he  Mikado.” 
said,  “one  85  line  and  one  65.  -  — . 

We  intend  to  send  the  65-line 

machine  back,  but  even  two  ma-  - 

chines  are  cheaper  to  run  than 

was  our  standard  engraving  plant.  ^ 

Cut  Engraving  Costs  ^ 

“We  have  cut  engraving  expense 
from  $1200  a  month  to  about  $900 
a  month,  and  that  takes  into  con¬ 
sideration  additional  time  in  the  _ 

darkroom  and  the  added  stereo-  I 

typing  and  press  room  time  for  \ 

mounting  the  cuts  on  the  presses.  I 

“With  a  Fairchild,  you  can’t  V _ 

enlarge  or  diminsh  the  picture,” 
continued  Mr.  O’Brien,  “so  we 
hired  a  young  man  to  handle  the 
darkroom.  He  also  keeps  the 

cameras  loaded,  so  reporters  pick  _ 

up  a  camera  on  their  way  out  and 
bring  it  back  to  him  after  they 

get  their  pictures.  He  develops  the  O- 

film  and  shows  it  to  the  managing  7^’^V 

editor,  who  marks  the  pictures  to  “  - 

use  and  the  size  to  make  them. 

The  dark  room  attendant  then 
makes  prints  to  the  required  sizes 
and  either  makes  the  engravings  ^ 

himself,  or  hands  the  prints  to  one  ^  1 1  E 

of  the  editorial  employes,  seven  W  W  It 

of  whom  know  how  to  operate  the 
Fairchild. 

“We  do  things  with  the  Fair- 
child  that  we  couldn’t  do  other¬ 
wise:  we  can  take  pictures  at  a  _  , 

Saturday  night  basketball  game  There  is; 

in  Sioux  City  and  print  them  in  j. 

our  Sunday  paper  and  we  don’t 

have  to  call  anybody  back  at  over-  distribul 

^  ,,  cation ol 

The  Sterling  (III.)  Gazette  was 

one  of  the  first  newspapers  to  use  Take 

a  Fairchild  engraver  and  now  has  x. 

an  85  line  machine.  “Four  or  five 

reporters  take  pictures  and  we  use  ment  nr 

as  many  or  more  than  any  other  .  ^ose  an 

paper  of  our  size,”  said  Preston 

F.  Grandon,  “and  although  I  don’t  industri( 

have  exact  figures,  I  know  that  current 

our  engraving  costs  are  not  as 

heavy  as  they  used  to  be.  Whet 

“Our  Fairchild  is  right  outside  money  ( 

the  darkroom,”  Mr.  Grandon  ex- 
I  plained.  “The  man  who  develops  OUT  mo 

pictures  also  runs  the  engraver, 
but  two  or  three  others  can  run 
>t  in  an  emergency.” 

The  Eaii  Claire  (Wis.)  Leader 
and  Telegram  cut  engraving  costs 
about  60%  by  using  a  Fairchild 
^  engraver,  M.  B.  Atkinson  reported. 

“We  do  not  have  good  dark-  . 

room  facilities,”  he  continued,  “so 
when  we  get  a  picture  that  is  the 
wrong  size,  we  paste  it  up  on  the 

wall  and  rephotograph  it  to  size  _ 

with  an  ordinary  Speed  Graphic."  > 
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Double-Truck  Ad 
Run  Wilhoul  Spill 

In  publishing  its  25th  annual 
Mailaway  edition,  embracing  120 
pages  with  11  special  sections  in 
color,  the  Sarasota  (Fla.)  Herald- 
Tribune  achieved  a  double-truck 
trailer  advertisement  without  a 
split  down  the  middle  although 
operating  with  a  single  width  Hoe 
Simplex  press. 

The  two  plates  for  the  double 
truck  were  cast  in  the  usual  man¬ 
ner,  but  instead  of  splitting  the 
three  engravings  laid  out  down 


the  middle  of  the  two  page  forms, 
the  cuts  were  lifted  and  lead  base 
the  usual  height  for  zinc  and 
plastic  engravings  were  laid  in. 

After  the  mats  were  scorched, 
packing  felt  .064  was  used  on 
back  of  the  mat  for  the  IIV^ 
column  wide  zinc  engraving  in  the 
center  of  the  double  truck,  and 
.018  backing  was  used  for  the 
two  plastic  engravings  above  and 
below  the  zinc. 

When  the  plates  were  matched 
on  the  press,  the  engravings  were 
mounted  on  the  plates  with 
double-sided  tape,  thus  eliminat¬ 
ing  the  normal  split. 


OUR  DOLLARS  TRAVEL 

to  places  where  they  are  needed 


There  is  a  definite  pattern,  'oeneficial 
to  the  nation,  in  the  geographical 
distribution  and  industrial  diversifi¬ 
cation  of  life  insurance  investments. 

Take  Mutual  Life’s  investments, 
for  example.  In  general,  our  invest¬ 
ment  money  tends  to  flow  into 
those  areas  of  the  country  and  those 
industries  that  have  the  greatest 
current  need  for  capital. 

Where  does  this  investment 
money  come  from?  It  comes  from 
our  more  than  1,000,000  policy¬ 


holders  living  in  every  section  of 
the  country.  It  consists  of  funds 
entrusted  by  them  to  our  care. 

This  money  is  capital  seeking 
employment.  By  channeling  it  into 
expanding  regions  and  industries, 
we  put  it  to  useful  work. 

So  The  Mutual  Life’s  investments 
serve  a  double  purpose:  they  keep 
our  policyholders’  money  at  work 
earning  income  and  they  encour¬ 
age  the  industrial  and  economic 
growth  of  all  sections  of  America. 


THE  MUTUAL  LIFE 

IN$URANCE  COMPANY  of  NEW  YORK 


BROADWAY  AT  55lh  STREET  *  NEW  YORK  19,  NEW  YORK 


Did  you  get 

of  this 
Automotive 
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your  share 

$10,629,320 

Newspaper  budget? 


Ill  the  highly  competitive  automotive  field,  newspaper  ad¬ 
vertising  plays  a  major  role  . .  .  and  sound,  up-to-the-minute 
knowledge  of  newspaiiers  by  the  men  who  make  up  the  lists 
is  of  the  greatest  importanc'e.  The  advertising  and  public 
relations  executives  at  this  company  and  its  agencies  keep 
on  the  ball  by  staying  abreast  of  the  latest  happenings  in  the 
newspaper  field  .  .  .  brought  to  them  each  w'eek  in  Editor  & 
Publisher.  It’s  their  medium  for  finding  the  facts  .  .  . 
it  should  be  your  medium  for  telling  them  the  facts. 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 

Big  People  . . .  Big  Newspaper  Advertisers 
. . .  Big  Business  for  You 

Alm*0t  uU  iwporiiU  n4wpap*r  rtad  Bdctob  A  PuBLiana 

TIMES  TOWII.  TIMES  S9UAES.  NEW  YORE  II.  N.  T. 
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THE  CLASSIFIED  CLINIC 


Waterloo  (la.)  All-Girl 
Department  Successful 


By  Herbert  W.  Tushingham 
CAM,  Camden  (N.  I.)  Courier-Post 


have  issued  detailed  mailing  pieces 
to  their  accounts.  No  one  can  deny 
this  is  one  type  of  promotion  that 
will  be  highly  effective  and  actu¬ 
ally  saved  by  the  prospects.  The 
service  wilt  be  appreciated  beyond 
words. 

With  new  controls  coming  out 
of  Washington  affecting  the  con¬ 
tent  of  Classified  advertising,  it 
is  suggested  all  CAMs  offer  this 
service  to  advertisers. 


“Calls  from  phone  book  advertij-' 
ing  demand  immediate  service.  The 
average  call  means  a  small  labor 
charge,  plus  maybe  a  charge  for 
parts.  It  costs  transportation  and 
the  time  of  the  boss  or  a  helper. 
In  comparison,  the  ad  in  the  news¬ 
paper  makes  a  daily  impression 
therefore,  attracts  larger  jobs.  It 
points  out  savings.  It’s  a  complete 
overhaul  of  four  or  five  hours  in¬ 
stead  of  an  emergency  job.” 


We  bow  to  a  Classified  Depart¬ 
ment  that  needs  no  introduction 
to  many  CAMS.  Its  national  rec¬ 
ognition  has  been  attained  through 
the  combination  of  accomplish¬ 
ment  and  the  fact  that  it  is  one  of 
the  few  all-girl  staffs. 

Helyn  Miller  Knief  has  spent 
many  happy  and  successful  years  as 
CAM  on  the  Waterloo  (la.)  Daily 
Courier.  When  she  was  a  collector, 
Helyn’s  ability  was  recognized  by 
Jackson  McCoy,  publisher  and  a 
great  believer  in  Classified.  The 
two  reorganized  the  department 
and  made  it — an  all-girl  team. 

Speaking  from  her  experience 
Helyn  says: 

“Selling  Classified  is  like  selling 
any  good  product.  You  need 
a  well-trained,  enthusiastic  sales 
force.  Classified  is  a  big  operation 
with  endless  detail  and  routine; 
therefor  strict  regulations  are  nec¬ 
essary. 

“Girls  are  very  adept  to  this 
kind  of  work.  Intensive  training 
requires  at  least  three  weeks  be¬ 
fore  a  girl  is  ready  for  the  phone 
or  counter.  We  Introduce  each  girl 
to  the  public  via  news  photo  and 
story  in  our  Sunday  Classified  sec¬ 
tion. 

“Our  department  is  personalized, 
which  is  a  great  publicity  feature 
and  can  only  be  accomplished  with 
a  staff  of  girls.  Being  local  girls 
they  are  known  outside  and  we 
only  use  such  first  names  as  Dor¬ 
othy,  Coleen,  Phyllis,  Barbara,  etc. 
Believe  me,  this  is  excellent  pro¬ 
motion. 

“We  take  pride  in  the  reputa¬ 
tion  earned  and  maintained  as  be¬ 
ing  friendly  and  courteous.  Each 
girl  is  ‘counter  trained,’  taught 
every  phase  of  Classified,  then 
assigned  to  the  job  best  suited. 

“Two  girls  work  outside  and 
have  a  car  for  their  use.  Two 
handle  contract  copy  by  phone. 
One  is  on  the  phone  for  transient 
followup.  Four  cover  counter  and 
telephone  voluntary.  Two  others 
work  on  detail  and  fill  in  where 
needed.  Our  prominent  downtown 
location  encourages  counter  trade 
and  office  traffic. 

“We  hold  staff  meetings  when 
needed,  dividing  into  two  groups  to 
avoid  interference  with  our  work. 
We  are  a  friendly  group  and  get 
along  fine  because  of  our  mutual 
interests. 

“The  entire  department  attends 
the  annual  clinic  of  the  Iowa  Daily 
Press  Association  in  Des  Moines, 
on  a  Saturday  and  Sunday  in  Sep¬ 
tember.  One  sales  girl  is  honored 


“Naturally,  a  group  of  attractive, 
alert  youg  girls  means  a  terrific 
turnover.  We  have  been  called  the 
Matrimonial  Agency  of  Waterloo. 
However,  most  of  the  girls  stay  on 
after  marriage.  There  are  always 
girls  in  training,  but  the  loyalty 
and  ability  of  the  older  girls  make 
for  rapid  development.” 

One  secret  of  their  success  was 
the  development  of  a  great  vol¬ 
ume  of  2-line  daily  contract  ad¬ 
vertisers  into  sizeable  accounts. 

For  a  six-day  newspaper  of  this 
size,  we  think  the  following  rec¬ 
ord  will  be  one  of  envy  of  many 
others.  In  1949,  the  ad  count  was 
266,357  and  linage  2,538,177.  For 
the  first  10  months  of  1950,  they 
published  217,169  ads  and  2,150,- 
022  lines. 


The  New  Orleans  (La.)  Item 
recently  published  a  two-color  dis¬ 
play  page  of  used  car  copy  for 
a  local  dealer.  Not  only  did  the 
red  and  black  combination  catch 
the  eye,  but  the  heading  and  illus¬ 
tration  packed  punch.  Alongside 
a  drawing  of  the  oldest  of  old  car 
buggies  appeared  the  headline 
“Trade-in-Your  Old  Jalopy  Now. 
$400  on  any  car  that  runs  to  our 
door.”  Balance  of  the  page  listed 
a  variety  of  used  cars. 


New  ANCAM  members  as  re¬ 
ported  by  Secretary  Raymond 
Dykes:  A.  P.  Vaughn,  CAM,  Dal¬ 
las  (Tex.)  Morning  News;  Fred 
Craft,  Advertising  Manager,  Am¬ 
herst  (N.  S.)  News  Sentinel;  Rob¬ 
ert  E.  Murphy,  CAM,  Ashury  Park 
(N.  J.)  Press;  and  Mrs.  Libbie 
Hatcher,  CAM,  Gastonia  (N.  C.) 
Gazette. 


The  peron  regime  has  taken 
over  control  of  the  Classified  sec¬ 
tions  in  Argentina.  Since  Oct.  1 
all  Help  Wanted  ads  have  been 
published  free  by  the  National 
Employment  Service  in  “the  jour¬ 
nalistic  organs  it  considers  most 
suitable.”  La  Prensa  and  La  Na- 
cion  have  been  hardest  hit. 


Sam  Barnes,  CAM,  Long  Beach 
(Calif.)  Press-Telegram,  receives 
excellent  editorial  support.  A  re¬ 
cent  2-column  photo  and  story 
described  the  expansion  of  the 
Bellflower  branen  office.  Franklin 
Marshall,  former  CAM  of  Cal¬ 
gary,  Canada,  and  Marjorie  Balc- 
kus  from  a  Los  Angeles  newspa¬ 
per  were  recently  added  to  the 
staff. 


Recent  credit  controls  have 
raised  many  perplexing  questions 
in  the  minds  of  our  advertisers. 
Some  regulations  arc  not  entirely 
clear.  They  can  be  read  two  ways. 

Many  CAMs  have  been  right  on 
their  toes  to  obtain  official  inter- 
petations  to  provide  better  under¬ 
standings  by  the  advertisers.  They 


A  MONTH  AGO  v.e  published  sev¬ 
eral  questions  from  our  readers. 
Bruce  MacGaffey,  C.AM,  La- 
Grande  (Ore.)  Evening  Observer, 
obliged  with  his  following  opinion: 

“As  for  the  ad  in  the  phone 
book,  1  would  acknowledge  it  as 
an  important  source  of  business. 
It  certainly  meets  emergencies. 
Compliment  the  prospect  on  his 
smart  advertising  selection.  Swing 
right  into  a  plan  to  make  more 
money  per  call  and  reduce  his 
fixed  overhead. 


13  Super  Markets  Get 
Advertising  Awards 

Houston — The  13  best  newspa¬ 
per  advertisements  by  super  mar¬ 
kets  were  honored  E>ec.  6  by  the 
Super  Market  Institute  at  its  mid¬ 
year  meeting  here. 

Selected  as  winners  o^f  the  sec¬ 
ond  annual  McCall’s  ’Magazine 
.\dvertising  Awards  were: 

Class  A — Community  Service, 
Stop  &  Shop  Super  Markets;  Cus¬ 
tomer  Relations,  The  White 
Stores;  Agricultural  &rvice.  Giant 
Food  Shopping  Center;  National 
Brands,  Grand  Union. 

Class  B — Community  Service, 
Eberhard  Foods,  Inc.;  Custonier 
Relations.  Tom  Thumb  Stores. 
Inc.;  .Agricultural  Service.  Sage’s 
Complete  Markets;  N  a  t  i  o  n  a  1 
Brands,  Tom  Thumb  Stores.  Inc. 

Class  C— Community  Service, 
Shop-Rite;  Customer  Relations, 
Anderson's  Piggly  Wiggly;  .Agri¬ 
cultural  Service.  Richard’s  Lido 
Market;  National  Brands,  Quincy 
Foods  and  Quality  Foods.  Inc. 


_  Not  a  matromonial  agency,  but  the  all-girl  Classified  Department  of  the  Waterloo  (la.)  Courier.  Left 

with  attendance  at  the  February  to  right;  (front  row)  Jocelyn  McLaughlin,  Phyllis  Lundean,  Barbara  Meerves,  Marge  Cummiiw, 
Mississippi  -Valley  Conference  in  Fink,  Dorothy  Seger,  June  Bagenstos,  (back  row),  Helyn  Knief,  CAM,  Coleen  Hurst,  Carol  Buelme  , 
Chicago.  Audrey  Smith,  Carol  Adams  and  Phyllis  Cooper. 
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“Look  at  those  wall  outlets, 
D.  C.  Photo  Lab  too.  They’re  four  feet  apart 

continued  from  page  36  throughout  the  room  and  are  used 
— ■  for  small  spots.  I  had  them  put 

of  course,  to  the  dryer  in  the  inches  above  the  floor  so  that 
office  space.”  the  fat-bellied  guys  don’t 

The  chief  used  a  full  container  stoop  down  too  far.” 

of  ingenuity  on  his  T-shaped  oper-  ^tt  the  back  of  the  studio  Hugh 
ation.  One  day  he  saw  an  ordin-  saved  space  for  his  negatives, 
ary  kitchen  sprayer — a  gadget  for  which  go  back  30  years.  He  said 
rinsing  off  dinner  dishes  — and  ‘he  department  keeps  everything, 
thought  it  would  work  for  his  even  though  it  isn’t  printed.  Each 
purposes.  It  does.  (By  the  way,  drawer  in  the  cabinet  holds  two 
Hugh’s  other  research  consisted  months’  worth  of  negatives, 
of  visiting  many  darkrooms  to 
pick  up  good  pointers,  discard  10  Win  Awards 


weaknesses.)  Chicago — In  the  only  competi- 

Quick  Delivery  tion  of  its  kind,  10  Chicago  news- 

“I  have  these  two  sprayers  on  paper  photographers  won  cash 
the  apron  of  the  pass-through  in  prizes  totaling  $S00  in  a  contest 
case  wet  prints  are  wanted,”  he  sponsored  by  the  local  Commun- 
said.  They  can  be  sprayed  off,  ity  Fund  and  Ralph  Stolkin,  Chi- 
squeegeed  on  the  apron  and  cago  businessman, 
handed  right  to  the  editor  instead  The  competition,  now  in  its 
of  going  into  the  pass-through,  fourth  year,  is  based  on  the  health 
We  handle  several  that  way  daily,  and  welfare  activities  of  the  196 
“Now  we  can  go  into  the  office.  “Red  Feather”  agencies.  Pictures 
It’s  12Vix25  and  amber-lighted,  entered  had  appeared  in  Chicago 
Over  there  is  a  Kodak  Glossprint  dailies  as  a  means  of  interpret- 
Dryer  and  in  front  of  the  dryer  is  ing  the  work  of  the  Community 
a  photo  print  flattener.  As  you  Fund. 

know,  the  prints  come  right  Top  prize  of  $100  for  the  “Best 
through  the  pass-through  and  go  of  Show”  went  to  William  Pauer, 
onto  the  dryer.”  Chicago  Sun-Times.  Other  win- 

Near  the  door  is  Hugh’s  desk,  ners:  Health  and  hospitals — Ed- 
and  on  the  other  side  of  the  door  ward  C.  DeLuga,  Chicago  Daily 
is  a  pneumatic  tube  which  carries  News,  first;  Robert  C.  Mackay, 
pictures  up  to  the  advertising  and  Chicago  Tribune,  second;  child 
promotion  departments.  The  tube  care  —  Carmen  Reporto,  Sun- 
is  large  enough  to  carry  11x14  Times,  first;  Arnold  Tolchin,  Chi- 
prints.  cago  Herald  -  American,  second; 

At  the  other  end  of  the  room  recreation  —  Bob  Kotalik,  Sun- 
&  further  evidence  of  Hugh’s  Times,  first;  Mel  Larsen,  Sun- 
clevemess.  He  has  mounted  a  Times,  second;  handicapped  and 
view  camera  on  a  ball-bearing  aged  —  Arnold  Tolchin,  Herald- 
camera  carriage  before  a  magnet-  American,  first;  Mel  Larsen  and 
k  copying  board  that  is  illumin-  William  C.  De  Luga,  tied  for 
ated  by  fluorescent  tubes.  second.  ■ 

Inside  the  frame  of  the  board  Elliott  Robinson,  Daily  News, 
there  is  a  cloth-covered  galvan-  won  first  prize  for  the  best  pic- 
ized  piece  of  iron.  Prints  and  copy  ‘tires  of  this  year’s  “Red  Feather 
material  are  held  against  the  iron  Kids,”  with  William  Quinn,  Sun- 
with  the  use  of  alnico  magnets.  Times,  taking  second  place. 

The  magnets,  Hugh  has  found,  ■ 

can'X  Technical  I-Grads. 

turned  or  kept  minus  holes  and  Lead  111  Job  OlierS 
other  defacements.  Ames,  la.  —  Demand  for  tech- 

The  final  touch  to  the  office  is  nichal  journalism  graduates  shows 
a  bank  of  typewriters  along  the  a  30%  increase  during  the  past 
wall  near  the  entrance  to  the  stu-  year,  according  to  a  survey  of  job 
dk).  And  at  the  opposite  end  of  requests  made  at  Iowa  State  Col- 
the  office  is  a  7'/ix9  chemical  lege. 

The  survey  showed  201  job 
The  Studio  openings  had  been  received  by  the 

“I  think,”  Hugh  said,  “the  stu-  department  as  compared  to  138 
dio  will  take  care  of  all  our  during  the  previous  year.  The  201 
needs.”  openings  give  each  of  the  38  tech- 

Tbat  seemed  a  fair  observation,  nical  journalism  graduates  at  the 
There’s  everything  here  but  live  school  an  average  of  five  jobs 
models,  size  36.  The  ceiling  is  from  which  to  choose, 
high,  double  doors  lead  to  a  Of  the  38  graduates,  14  majored 
freight  elevator,  off  these  doors  in  agricultural  journalism,  10  in 
we  dressing  rooms,  and  there  home  economics  journalism,  12  in 
we  eight  pairs  of  flush-floor  plugs  science  journalism  and  three  re- 
that  are  spaced  five  feet  apart  ceived  master’s  degrees, 
and  four  feet  from  the  side  walls.  ■ 

"We  put  them  that  far  from  /-i.-iij  • 
ibe  walls  so  the  men  can  pass  by  TTl 

without  tripping  over  wires,”  Ottawa  —  Canadian  locals  of 
Hugh  explained.  Each  of  the  16  the  American  Newspaper  Guild 
nutlets  is  fused  separately  and  have  formally  affiliated  with  the 
each  can  carry  1,500  watts.  Canadian  Congress  of  Labor. 
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From  where  I  sit 
/y  Joe  Marsh 


Sure  You  Haven’t  A 
"Blind  Spot"? 

As  I  was  driving  down  Main  Street 
last  Saturday  afternoon  ^  another  car 
pulled  out  right  in  front  of  me.  It 
turned  out  to  he  Buck  Blake.  He 
wasn't  going  fast.  It  was  just  that  he 
had  something  or  someone  else  on  his 
mind  at  that  particular  moment. 

Buck’s  really  one  of  the  nicest  fel¬ 
lows  I’ve  ever  known.  But,  sometimes 
he  gets  to  day-dreaming  on  the  road. 
He  sort  of  gets  a  “blind  spot”  to 
what’s  going  on  about  him! 

Now,  lots  of  normally  considerate 
folks  have  their  ''blind  spots."  It  could 
be  anything  from  day-dreaming  while 
driving  a  car  to  humming  out  loud 
at  the  movies. 

From  where  I  sit,  it’s  mighty  im¬ 
portant  to  be  on  guard  against  your 
own  “blind  spots.”  The  other  fellow 
has  a  right  to  his  “share  of  the  road,” 
too — whether  it’s  having  a  taste  for 
a  temperate  glass  of  sparkling  beer 
or  a  desire  to  listen  to  some  classical 
music  if  he  wants  to. 
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Toast,  of  New  Orleans, 
Gus  Is  Done  in  Oil 


New  Orleans  —  One  of  the 
fabulous  characters  of  present-day 
New  Orleans  newspaperdom  — 
George  ^  J  u  s  t  i  s 
“Gus”  Martin  of 
the  Times-Picay- 
une  —  recently 
was  host  at  the 
unveiling  of  a 
portrait  of  him¬ 
self. 

Running  true 
to  form,  Gus 
held  “the  one 
and  only  New 
Orleans  unveil¬ 
ing”  at  a  saloon 
rather  than  a  salon. 

And  the  hangup  party  attended 
by  staffers  of  the  Times-Picayune 
and  New  Orleans  States,  after¬ 
noon  paper  owned  by  the  T-P 
Publishing  Company,  judges  and 
others  offered  more  surprises  than 
a  Christmas  fruit  cake. 

Chief  among  these  was  the  un¬ 
veiling,  prior  ,to  the  unveiling  of 
Gus’  portrait,  of  a  black-and- 
white*  brush  job  of  States’  M.E. 
Frank  Allen  done  by  T-P  artist 
Alberta  “Rusty”  Collier. 

Gus,  wearing  his  robin's  egg 
blue  drinking  tie,  stood  poised  on 
the  bar  rail  when  Chief  Photogra¬ 
pher  Walfred  D’Aquin  of  the  T-P 
ripped  away  pink,  orchid  and  baby 
blue  crepe  paper  hiding  what  Gus 
thought  was  his  portrait,  appro¬ 
priately  hung  over  the  cash  regis¬ 
ter. 

To  the  surpri.se  of  all  except  a 
few  “in  the  know.”  the  portrait 
of  Gus  remained  covered  and 
Allen’s  picture  popped  into  view. 

Gus — who  talks  in  jerks — de¬ 
clared:  “I  knew  that  so-and-so 
would  horn  in  somehow.” 

The  saga  of  Gns  begins  when 
he  was  a  Baptist  preacher.  Appar¬ 
ently  unsatisfied  with  his  choice 
of  a  career,  he  turned  to  newspa¬ 
per  work,  starting  in  F.I  Dorado. 
Ark. 

He  reputedly  was  a  football 
player  at  the  South  Dakota  School 
of  Mines.  And  he  allegedly  served 
in  the  Mexican  Army  as  a  colonel 
while  holding  a  captain’s  commis¬ 
sion  in  the  U.  S.  Army. 

He  worked  for  the  Salvation 
Army,  spent  a  year  with  a  circus 
and  boasts  of  being  fired  from 
more  newspapers  in  the  country — 
including  the  T-P — than  any  other 
reporter. 

For  more  than  40  years,  he  has 
been  a  reporter  for  the  T-P.  He 
got  the  job  by  bombarding  the 
paper  with  telegrams  announcing 
that  “the  best  newsman  in  the 
world  is  available.” 

In  self  defense — and  with  the 
agreement  that  he  stop  sending 


telegrams — the  T-P  finally  hired 
Gus.  He’s  been  a  crackerjack  re¬ 
porter  ever  since. 

Gus  first  covered  federal  courts 
for  the  paper  and  has  held  down 
the  civil  courts  run  for  about  10 
years.  Officially  on  the  T-P  pay¬ 
roll,  he  also  keeps  the  States  in¬ 
formed. 

Before  the  current  anti  -  trust 
suit  was  filed  by  the  Government 
against  the  T-P  Publishing  Com¬ 
pany,  Gus  also  helped  cubs  from 
the  rival  New  Orleans  Item  learn 
the  ropes. 

Cold  sober  one  day.  as  the 
story  goes,  he  missed  a  fair  story 
for  the  T-P  and  States.  Naturally, 
the  Item  missed  it,  too. 

An  Item  executive  reportedly 
called  a  States  executive  and  said: 
“We’re  thinking  of  firing  Gus. 
What  are  you  going  to  do?” 

With  his  usual  flair,  Gus  signs 
his  teletype  reports  from  civil 
courts  building  with  “Col.  George 
Justis  Jefferson  Hamilton  Martin.” 

The  famous  portrait  of  Gus  was 
painted  by  Jefferson  Tester,  who 
has  been  doing  musicians  and 
habitues  of  French  Quarter  night 
clubs  in  New  Orleans.  A  former 
commercial  artist  in  Oregon,  Mr. 
Tester  is  the  husband  of  Peggy 
Poor,  New  Orleans  newsgal 
known  around  the  world. 

'Doc*  Daugherty  of  AP 
Retiring  After  35  Years 

Columbus,  O. — H.  H.  (“Doc”) 
Daugherty  of  the  Associated  Press 
is  calling  it  quits  after  almost  35 
years  of  reporting  Ohio  politics 
and  state  government. 

Mr.  Daugherty  announced  his 
plans  to  retire  during  a  banquet 
given  in  his  honor  by  fellow- 
members  of  the  Legislative  Corre¬ 
spondents’  Association,  which  he 
has  headed  for  many  year.-.  He 
said  that  he  is  retiring  on  Jan.  10 
when  he  will  be  65. 

“Doc”  began  his  legislative  re¬ 
porting  career  in  1915  as  corre¬ 
spondent  for  the  Cleveland  Leader. 
Three  years  later  he  joined  the 
Associated  Press.  He  covered  the 
activities  of  the  state  government, 
and  also  Warren  G.  Harding’s 
front  porch  campaign  for  Presi¬ 
dent,  the  Ohio  Penitentiary  fire 
in  1930,  the  forceful  ejection  of 
relief-seeking  “sit  down”  strikers 
from  the  governor’s  office  in  1937, 
and  the  Ohio  delegation  to  na¬ 
tional  political  conventions. 

Mr.  Daugherty  was  recognized 
as  an  authority  on  parliamentary 
procedure  and  clerks  in  the  legis¬ 
lature  frequently  asked  him  for 
advice.  TTie  House  of  Repre¬ 
sentatives  in  a  humorous  resolu¬ 
tion  pointed  out  that  he  had  been 


“reversed”  by  the  state  Supreme 
Court  only  once,  and  that  was 
when  he  was  asked  to  leave  the 
courtroom  and  put  on  a  coat. 

Investigation  Promised 
In  Ontario  Photo  Bon 

Ottawa  —  Ontario’s  Attorney 
General  Dana  Porter,  has  prom¬ 
ised  an  investigation  into  an  eight- 
hour  delay  in  bringing  to  the  at¬ 
tention  of  police  the  bludgeon 
slaying  of  Francis  J.  Sulivan, 
prominent  Toronto  lawyer.  He  has 
also  agreed  to  look  into  why  po¬ 
lice  guards  shielded  the  man’s 
wife  from  photographs. 

Mrs.  Sullivan,  charged  with  her 
husband’s  slaying,  was  shielded  by 
a  blanket  by  city  police  when  a 
news  photographer  attempted  to 
get  a  picture  of  her  being  escorted 
into  the  county  jail. 

Police  said  they  “had  orders 
from  up  top”  to  prevent  pictures 
being  taken. 

The  murdered  man  was  chief 
solicitor  for  the  Ontario  Lands 
and  Forests  Department.  His  wife 
is  a  Toronto  socialite. 

Hartford  Newsmem 
Ad-Libs  with  Eddie  Cantor 

Hartford,  Conn.  —  When  Ed¬ 
die  Cantor  came  to  Hartford  in 
the  final  one-night  show  of  his 
ten  -  week  nationwide  tour,  the 
only  outsider  on  the  stage  with 
the  comedian  was  Jack  Zaiman, 
Hartford  Courant  political  writer. 

Mr.  Zaiman  ad  -  libbed  with 
Cantor  for  some  20  minutes,  ask¬ 
ing  him  questions  submitted  by* 
the  Bushnell  Theatre  audience. 

When  Cantor  learned  that  the 
newsman  was  a  bachelor,  he  at¬ 
tempted  to  negotiate  a  deal  to 
marry  off  one  of  his  five  daugh¬ 
ters. 

Result:  No  deal. 

Interview  With  Judge 
Puts  Bookies  on  Spot 

New  Orleans  —  Bookies  are 
having  a  rough  time  of  it  now 
that  this  city’s  75-day  winter  rac¬ 
ing  meet  has  begun. 

Their  troubles  started  shortly 
after  a  young  New  Orleans  States 
reporter,  Argyll  Campbell,  got  a 
scoop  by  badgering  Judge  Harold 
Moore  into  a  front  page  story. 

Several  days  before  the  Thanks¬ 
giving  Handicap,  Reporter  Camp¬ 
bell  was  checking  over  bulletins 
on  handbook  arrests  at  police 
headquarters.  He  noticed  that  four 
bookies  arrested  one  afternoon 
all  were  operating  within  a  stone’s 
throw  of  the  Fair  Grounds  track. 

Gambling  is  illegal  in  New  Or¬ 
leans.  But  during  the  racing  sea¬ 
son,  the  city  receives  a  slice  of 
revenues  from  the  Fair  Grounds 
track  under  a  city-state  agreement. 

Reporter  Campbell  drew  from 
Judge  Moore,  a  statement  that 
$100  (rather  than  $25)  fines  and 
stiffer  jail  sentences  would  be 
meted  out  to  bookies  during  the 
racing  season. 

States  editorial  writers  hopped 
on  the  judge’s  tail,  chiding  him 
for  his  “civic-mindedness.” 


“For  obviously,”  said  one  edi¬ 
torial,  “if  the  judge  thinks  tlm 
the  larger  fine  of  $100  will  make 
the  bookies  quit,  he  also  thinb 
the  $25  fine  won’t  make  then 
quit. 

“So  if  .  .  .  the  city  fathers  and 
judges  really  want  to  close  dowi 
illegal  gambling,  and  a  $100  fine 
will  do  it  for  75  days  a  year,  it 
ought  to  do  it  the  other  290  dayi, 
oughtn’t  it,  judge?” 

Thanksgiving  Eve  found  polke 
raiding  100  alleged  handboob. 
Fifteen  persons  were  arrested.  Su 
pleaded  guilty  and  Judge  Moore 
rocked  them  with  $100  fines. 

States  reporters  and  editorial 
writers  are  sitting  back  waiting  for 
the  racing  season  to  end. 


Two  Newsmen  Preside 
At  Baltimore  PR  Session 
Baltimore.  Md.  —  The  Public 
Relations  Division  of  The  Glenn 
L.  Martin  Company,  aircraft 
manufacturers,  recently  turned  the 
tables  and  invited  the  press  in  to 
talk  instead  of  listen.  Two  veter¬ 
an  newsmen.  Max  Fullerton,  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press  bureau  chief  for 
Maryland,  Virginia  and  West  Vir¬ 
ginia  and  Edwin  P.  Young,  city 
editor  of  the  Baltimore  Sun,  took 
over  as  teacher  -  moderators  for 
half-day  clinics  on  newspictures 
and  effective  publicity  writing. 
They  used  such  devices  as  analyz¬ 
ing  a  day’s  output  of  Wirephoto 
to  show  what  pictures  make  the 
papers  and  why.  The  Martin 
Company’s  own  press  releases  and 
publicity  photos  for  the  preceding 
eight  months  were  reviewed  and 
criticized.  Included  in  the  audi¬ 
ence  were  Martin  photographen 
and  their  supervisors  and  PR 
secretaries  as  well  as  the  writers. 


In  Dummy  Role 

Ottawa — Alex  Larose,  veteran 
bilingual  reporter  of  the  Ottawa 
Citizen,  did  double  duty  while 
covering  the  Lapierre  murder  trial. 

Seated  at  the  press  table  with 
other  newsmen,  Alex  was  asked 
by  Crown  Attorney  Avila  Labelle, 
KC,  if  he  would  permit  a  witness 
to  demonstrate  how  he  grappled 
with  a  “fleeing  gunman”  to  halt 
the  latter’s  escape. 

“They  didn’t  even  ask  me  to 
talk.  I’ve  been  covering  trials  for 
a  long  while,  but  that’s  the  first 
time  I’ve  ever  been  used  as  a 
courtroom  dummy,”  Alex  said. 
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Netvs  Casualty 

Vancouver,  B.  C.  —  Wilbur 
Bryan,  60,  reporter  for  the  Van¬ 
couver  Sun,  fell  50  feet  while 
climbing  down  a  cliff  to  check  on 
a  car  accident  in  North  Vancouv¬ 
er.  He  suffered  face  and  scalp 
wounds  and  a  fractured  rib. 

■ 

Guild  at  El  Diario 

The  Newspaper  Guild  of  New 
York  was  nar^  collective  bar¬ 
gaining  agent  for  editorial  and 
commercial  employes  of  El  Diario, 
Spanish  language  daily,  by  a  24 
to  4  vote. 
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2  16-Unit  Hoe  Lines  < 

For  Baltimore  Sun 

To  THE  Editor:  I  would  like  ' 
to  call  to  your  attention  a  miv 
sutement  on  page  6  of  the  Nov. 

:5th  issue  of  Editor  &  Publisher 
wherein,  under  the  illustration  of 
the  new  plant  of  the  Baltimore 
Sun,  you  say  “two  new  Hoe 
presses  will  be  installed  early 
next  year.” 

For  your  information  24  Hoe 
units  arranged  in  two  lines,  one 
of  16  and  the  other  of  eight  have 
already  been  delivered  and  arc 
ready  to  go  on  edition  as  soon  as 
the  customer  gives  the  word.  We 
still  have  on  order  for  the  Balti¬ 
more  Sun  eight  more  units  which 
we  expect  to  deliver  early  next 
year.  These  will  be  attached  to 
their  present  line  of  eight  making 
the  complete  installation,  two  16- 
unit  lines  of  Hoe  Color-Converti- 
hle  Units. 

G.  E.  Devyr. 

R.  Hoe  A  Co.,  Inc. 

Brush-Moore  Papers 
Published  in  Storm 

To  THE  Editor:  Incorrectly 
you  include  the  Canton  Reposi- 
toty  (E&P,  page  58.  Dec.  2)  as 
missing  editions  during  the  storm. 

Half  of  our  fine  organization 
mushed  through  to  the  plant  on 
Saturday,  Nov.  25  and  produced 
a  10-page  edition  and  10,000 
readers  managed  to  reach  neigh¬ 
borhood  newsstands  to  buy  it. 

We  produced  a  20-page  paper 
on  Sunday,  Nov.  26,  replete  with 
news  and  more  than  two  full 
pages  of  snowstorm  pictures,  but 
without  local  advertising.  Distri¬ 
bution  of  47,000  was  made  to 
neighborhood  newsstands. 

On  Monday  we  had  a  full-size 
edition  with  54,000  distribution; 
on  Tuesday  a  full-size  edition  with 
56,000  distribution.  We  were  able 
to  return  to  carrier  home  delivery 
Wednesday  with  64,000  regular 
run. 

Likewise  all  other  Brush-Moore 
papers  in  Ohio  at  Steubenville, 

East  Liverpool.  Salem,  Marion, 

Portsmouth  and  Ironton  main¬ 
tained  daily  publication.  East  Liv¬ 
erpool  Review  found  itself  unable 
to  make  distribution  on  Saturday, 

Nov.  25,  but  delivered  it  Monday, 

Nov.  27,  as  a  souvenir. 

Denny  Raridan, 

Editorial  Director, 

Brush-Moore  Newspapers. 

P.O.  Needs  Eificiency 
In  Penny  Saxring  Rules 
To  the  Editor:  American 

newspapers  get  such  splendid  serv¬ 
ice  from  the  post  office,  and  at 
such  reasonable  rates,  that  it  may 
I  seem  ungrateful  to  complain. 

However,  the  fact  remains  that 
one  of  the  reasons  for  the  annual 
<*cficits  of  the  Post  Office  Depart- 
ntent  is  the  fact  that  it  operates 
““der  complex,  rigid,  archaic 
niles,  wasting  dollars  to  be  certain 
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^  «»u  can  take  every  closing  date  in  stride— with  Air  Express 
handy  to  turn  shipping  days  into  shipping  hours.  Specify  it 
to  ship  electros,  engravings,  printed  matter,  sales  presenta¬ 
tions,  dealer  aids.  Regular  Air  Express  use  nets  you  extra 
time  to  do  a  better  joh— can  actually  save  vou  overtime  costs! 

Air  Express  is  the  u'orlti\s  fastest  tvay  to  ship  or  receive. 
delay  on  shipments— they're  loaded  on  the  first  available  flight 
of  the  Scheduled  Airlines  serving  your  destination.  Door-te- 
door  service  at  no  extra  charge.  Inexpensive  rates:  15  lbs. 
goes  TOO  miles  for  $3.38;  7  lbs.  for  $1.98. 


Air  Express  gives  you  all  these  advantages: 

World's  fastest  transportation  method. 

Special  door-to-door  service  at  no  extra  cost. 

One-carrier  responsibility  all  the  way. 

1150  cities  served  direct  by  air;  air-rail  to  22.000  oil-airline  points'. 
Experienced  Air  Express  has  handled  over  25  million  shipments. 

Beraiise  of  these  advantages,  regular  use  of  Air  Express  pays.  It's  your  hesF 
air  shipping  buy.  For  fastest  shipping  aetioii.  phone  Air  Express  Division, 
Railway  Express  Agency.  I  Many  low  conimotlity  rates  in  effect.  Investigate. >■ 


GLUE! 


Want  to  know  how  to  get  your 
newspaper  on  the  million  dol¬ 
lar  lists — 'and  stay  there? 


■  7 


1950 
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manager,  has  a  supply.  The  cost 

f  involved  forces  a  price  of  $5. 

Additional  Revenue  The  Pittsburgh  (Pa.)  Post- 

Gazette  now  sending  out  merchan- 

¥T7’»ff  n _ _ J- * - Rising  cards  selling  campaigns  of 

WW  III  MjG  «/OC?  National  advertising  in  the  paper 

•  w  dealers.  Cards  are  clever- 

Bv  T  S  Irvin  beaten  track, 

^  ■  ■  each  card  being  produced  differ- 

The  war  news  is  not  good,  of  to  cut.  It  doesn't  make  sense,  of  to  fit  t^  campaign  it  sells, 

course,  and  it  weighs  as  heavily  course,  and  newspapers  are  the 

on  newspaper  promotion  depart-  first  to  tell  that  to  advertisers.  If  with  a  booklet  explaining  jus  how 
ments  as  on  anyone  else.  The  you  don’t  have  a  plan,  it’s  easiei*  a  newspaper  is  put  together.  Inten- 
wise  promotion  manager  will  do  for  management  to  cut  you  down,  t'on,  ex^ains  Prornotion  Manager 
well  to  pause  for  a  few  moments  War,  of  course,  is  also  a  tre-  Harold  T.  Boian,  is  to  give  these 
right  now  and  take  stock.  What  mendous  promotional  opportunity,  to  students  upon  completion  of 

will  war,  or  at  the  very  least,  total  No  situation  sells  more  papers.  Pj^iit  tour.  Booklet  provides  mate- 

mobilization,  mean  to  him?  This  is  the  time  to  sell  your  read-  rial  for  next-day  classrooni  discus- 

There  are  two  important  areas  ers.  and  to  sell  new  readers,  on  sion.  Booklet  is  excellently  done, 
in  which  the  effect  of  our  war  the  importance  to  them  of  the  well  written  and  well  illustrated, 

situation  will  be  felt  immediately,  news  service  your  paper  renders.  If  we  were  to  make  one  criticism, 

plans  and  personnel.  This  is  any-  Personnel  Is  Problem  sS^'havl  been  ‘^wriUen  ^a  b! 

SZotion  JeSLSs  Z  They  “impV. 

wind  up  one  yLr's  work  and  pre-  ‘T' 

Dare  for  another  If  ihp«:e  were  Proniotion  ,5  vvhat  we  mean  is  what  the 

normal  times  olans  for  1951  available  than  people  for  Rock  Island  Argus  and  Moline 

would  probably  be  bounder,  more  “  broadside  that 

ODtimistic  and  more  exnansive  problem,  if  your  department  opens  into  a  large  map  showing 

Sian  ever  N^rdlv  sine?  thev  Pf"”"'  ‘heir  market,  which  includes  also 

would  be  made  at  ^the  close  cA  tough.  It  s  not  East  Moline  in  Illinois  and  Daven- 

what  is  orobablv  for  most  naners  looking  for  re-  port  in  Iowa.  A  useful  market  data 

TerJnii  y'  foT  ^g^d  Sn7'£  Placemen,,  partinulnrly  it  youTe  Uer  that  is  wail  and  simply 

biggest  vear  in  their  historv 

^  people  who  do  not  have  specific  ■ 


Chilling  Effect  on  ’51  promotion  experience.  -  /I  # 

But  the  war  has  already  had  a  One  manager  of  a  large  promo-  A  ^  ^  I 

chilling  effect  on  1951  promotion  tion  department  said  he  was  put-  //  yf  /f  # 
plans.  We  talked  this  week  to  sev-  ting  on  a  couple  of  juniors  even 
eral  promotion  managers.  They  though  he  does  not  need  them 
seemed  more  concerned  with  re-  right  now.  His  idea  is  to  train  Plant  Guide 
cruiting  personnel  that  would  not  them  so  that,  by  the  time  he  does  The  St.  Joseph  (Mo.)  News- 
be  taken  by  the  war  than  with  need  them  as  replacements,  as  he  Press  and  Gazette  have  compiled 
plans  right  now.  expects  he  will,  they  will  be  ready  a  loose-leaf  mimeographed  guide 

“Plans?”  exclaimed  one  promo-  to  step  in.  This  seems  like  a  good  on  what  makes  the  wheels  go 
tion  manager.  “How  can  anybody  investment,  one  that  may  burden  ’round  in  the  newspaper  plant, 
make  plans  in  days  like  these?  1  the  budget  right  now,  but  will  The  folder  is  given  visitors  going 
had  my  1951  plans  made  out  in  prove  an  economy  if  the  emer-  through  the  plant.  An  organiza- 
October.  I’ve  scrapped  them.  I  in-  gency  comes  to  pass.  tional  chart  introduces  the  visitor  to 


i^rialit  ^di 


eaA 


The  St.  Joseph  (Mo.)  News- 


October.  I’ve  scrapped  them.  I  in-  gency  comes  to  pass, 
tend  to  plan  from  day  to  day  and 

even^  then  to  keep  myself  flex-  Helen,  That  Piker 

ible.  “Hci  rki7  Xorw  uifi 


the  newspapers’  operations.  Then 
even^  then  to  keep  myself  flex-  Helen,  That  Piker!  follows  a  series  of  memos  on  the 

*blc.  ^  “Helen  of  Troy  was  a  piker”  is  four  major  departments. 

But  of  course  thats  not  possible,  the  engaging  caption  the  Los  An¬ 
war  or  no  war,  if  your  paper  is  geles  Examiner  puts  on  a  self-  Goodwill  Service 
to  continue,  you  must  plan  your  mailer  promoting  the  response  The  Portland  (Ore.)  Journals 
promotion  pretty  well  in  advance;  Auto  Editor  Slim  Barnard’s  “mo-  city  editor  Harry  Lading,  has 
you  ought  to  have  a  plan  even  torlogues”  pull  every  Sunday,  ordered  that  after  discarded  news 
If  only  one  to  scrap  as  you  go  Helen  had  a  face  that  launched  a  pictures  have  been  culled  for  their 
along.  War  means  larger  expense  thousand  ships,  the  little  broadside  library  possibilities  the  final  rejects, 
poverage  is  admits,  but  Slim’s  motorlogues  instead  of  being  thrown  away,  be 
K  apparently  launch  several  thou-  sent  to  the  persons  involved.  Re- 

tional*  rilTn,  ?  automobile  trips  every  week,  porters  have  been  asked  to  fur- 

revenue.  There’s  a  letter  from  an  advertiser  nish  addresses  in  all  cases. 

Revenue  Program  in  this  broadside  that  proves  the 

How?  For  one  thing,  you  might,  point,  too.  Coloring  Contest 

in  consultation  with  your  advertis-  More  than  1,000  entries  were 

ing  executives,  examine  your  pro-  Louisville  Type  Book  judged  in  the  Coloring  Contest 

motion  program  in  the  light  of  One  of  the  handsomest  and  sponsored  by  the  Springfield 
what  it  produces  for  you  in  the  most  useful  type  books  we  have  (Mass.)  Newspapers  in  conjunc- 
way  of  revenue.  Are  you  spending  ever  seen  has  just  been  produced  tion  with  merchants.  Cash  prizes 
too  much  to  promote  unprofitable  by  the  Louisville  (Ky.)  Courier-  went  to  the  winners, 
or  less  profitable  classifications?  Journal  and  Times.  It  is  a  large. 

Maybe  you  ought  to  cut  out  this  loose-leaf,  leatherette-bound  vol-  Centennial  History 
promotion,  or  cut  it  down,  and  ume  that  contains  not  only  all  the  The  Ontario-Upland  (Calif.) 
concentrate  more  on  building  the  type,  borders,  ornaments,  etc..  Daily  Report  divided  its  California 
more  profitable  classifications.  available  to  advertisers  in  the  pa-  Centennial  Edition  into  five  sec- 
One  thing  is  important.  Sad  but  pers’  composing  room,  but  also  tons,  each  with  a  cover  of  different 
true  is  the  fact  that,  too  many  specific  and  helpful  information  color  and  each  covering  a  certain 
newspaper  managements  run  to  on  layout  and  copy  preparation,  period  of  the  region’s  history.  The 
cover  when  costs  go  up.  Instead  mats,  copy  fitting,  engravings,  etc.  articles  had  such  datelines  as  “San 
of  increasing  their  promotional  If  you  would  like  a  copy,  Doug  Pasqual,  Dec.  7,  1846.”  Scores  of 
budgets,  they  pick  on  them  first  Cornette,  assistant  to  the  general  old  (ffiotographs  were  reproduced. 


Coloring  Contest 
More  than  1,000  entries  were 
judged  in  the  Coloring  Contest 


Editor  Holds 
Schools  Should 
Teach  Reading 

Springfield,  O. — Editor  May¬ 
nard  Kniskern,  in  his  column  in 
the  Sunday  News-Sun  here,  took 
issue  with  the  premise  that  a  news¬ 
paper’s  function  is  to  educate  its 
readers. 

Mr.  Kniskern  said,  rather,  that 
schools,  colleges  and  universities 
should  educate  readers — so  they 
can  read  newspapers. 

The  discussion  came  after 
George  Dewey,  assistant  professor 
of  English  at  Antioch  wrote: 

“I’ublic  opinion  research  .  .  . 
has  revealed  incredible  public  ig¬ 
norance  about  events  which  have 
filled  large  portions  of  newspaper 
space.”  He  implied  that  one  rea¬ 
son  for  this  is  haphazard  servings 
of  the  news  which  the  reader  can¬ 
not  understand  in  relation  to  the 
news’  full  import.  He  advanced 
another  reason,  make-up  of  a 
newspaper  page,  which  hinders  the 
reader  also  in  seeing  events  in  ac¬ 
curate  perspective.  Then  he  said 
that  the  obstacle  keeping  newspa¬ 
permen  from  eliminating  these 
causes  of  poor  readership  reten¬ 
tion  is  small,  and  probably  mostly 
traditional. 

Not  so,  replied  Mr.  Kniskern. 
The  editor  said  the  obstacle  h  not 
traditional,  but  is  mechanical,  and 
he  called  attention  to  the  fact  that 
the  technology  of  journalism  has 
changed  very  little  in  the  past  60 
years — although  a  lot  of  time  and 
money  currently  is  being  spent  on 
that  problem. 

Further,  continued  Mr.  Dewey, 
“The  newspaper  can’t  be  expect^ 
to  carry  the  whole  burden  of  creat¬ 
ing  an  informed  public.  The  read¬ 
er  must  take  his  share — and  it 
takes  skill,  intelligence,  and  back¬ 
ground  for  him  to  keep  effectively 
informed.” 

Professor  Dewey  recognized  the 
'fundamental  difficuTty — more  so 
than  the  group  of  educators  who 
made  a  survey  of  newspapers  sev¬ 
eral  years  ago.  Editor  Kniskern 
decided.  The  difficulty  is  that  it 
is  not  the  function  of  newspapers 
to  educate  readers. 

“The  really  shocking  thing 
about  our  contemporary  order,” 
wrote  the  editor,  “is  not  that  ne*'^ 
papers  are  still  trying  to  attain 
self-imposed  ideals,  but  that  cen¬ 
ters  of  education  fall  so  short  of 
their  own  aims.  ...  Is  it  not  true, 
by  and  large,  that  today’s  bache¬ 
lors  of  art  or  science  are  unable  to 
read  with  discrimination,  think 
with  coherence,  write  or  speak 
with  any  kind  of  precision?" 

You  can’t  blame  newspapers  for 
that.  Editor  Kniskern  maintained. 
m 

Classified  Added 

San  Diego,  Calif. — ^The  Dodf 
Transcript,  64-ycar-old  commer¬ 
cial  and  legal  newspaper,  has 
added  classifed  advertisrng  col¬ 
umns  for  the  first  time. 
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•  no  mr  request  to  talk  to  the  brothers 

Advice  to  PR  Men  alone  on  the  chance  they  would 

continued  from  page  12  drop  some  humanness  which 

- — otherwise  wouldn't  come  out. 

keep  them  out  of  here.  They’re  But  it  was  not  permitted.  Had 
100  nosey.”  heard  some  interesting  things 

“1  am  not  a  handout  man,”  about  Bill  Ford  from  his  nearest 
^aid  a  reporter.  “Most  of  my  pal.  Bill,  25,  has  trouble  get- 
contacts  with  PR-men  have  been  ting  up  in  time  to  get  to  his  job 
personal.  For  the  most  part  they  on  schedule.  His  wife’s  biggest 
seem  to  be  willing  to  do  flips  for  job  since  their  marriage  is  to  get 
a  reporter.  But  unfortunately  in  him  out  of  bed  so  as  not  to  merit 
many  cases  they  fail  to  believe  the  displeasure  of  his  brothers, 
(perhaps  because  they  have  been  When  I  caught  my  arm  in  his 
stung  too  often)  that  a  reporter  and  drew  him  one  side  and  told 
is  the  one  character  who  must  him  I  knew  what  his  hardest  job 
know  the  bad  side  of  a  story  to  was,  he  said:  ‘I’m  primed  for  this 
he  able  to  write  the  good  side,  ptie;  it’s  getting  me  out  of  bed 
“In  short,  if  many  a  PR  would  in  the  morning.  They  fold  me 
spend  slightly  less  time  in  trying  you  knew.’ 
to  gild  his  own  particular  lily.  Glass  of  Water 

pve  the  reporter  enough  red  “Just  then  up  comes  a  swell 
lights  to  keep  him  from  writing  gyy^  Qng  Ijjg  ju  jjjg  busi- 
what  appears  to  tc  an  out-and-  ness,  Charlie  Carll,  head  PR  man 
out  accolade  for  their  baby,  only  of  all  Ford.  Said  he,  ‘I  know, 
to  have  it  boomerang  on  him  you  want  to  talk  with  Bill  alone, 
later,  they  would  get  a  far  better  bm  jt  ^an’t  be.’” 
shake  out  of  the  reporters.  That  was  throwing  cold  water 

The  striped-pants,  top-hat  type  jn  his  face,  the  reporter  told  Mr. 
of  PR  got  a  kicking  around.  McMillen.  “PR  men  are  trying, 
“Perhaps  this  is  a  personal  perhaps,  to  make  themselves  too 
quirk,”  said  a  Washington  writer,  much  the  alter  ego  of  their 
“but  the  fancy,  slick-paper,  refer-  bosses,”  he  said, 
ence  works,  like  many  of  the  PR  men  are  “like  free-lance  au- 
State  Department  studies  and  thors  with  expense  accounts  at- 
pamphlets  put  out  by  some  lobby-  tached,”  according  to, another  re- 
ing  groups  put  me  off.  I’d  rather  porter. 

have  something  quick  and  sharp  And  then  came  the  advice  how 
on  mimeo  paper.  The  others  1  a  PR  man  could  get  on  the  ball, 

hate  to  throw  away — it  seems  Here  they  are  in  brief: 

such  a  waste  of  good  printing —  I.  No  quid  pro  quo — no  veiled 
but  I’ll  be  darned  if  I’ll  read  hints  of  space  to  be  canceled  if 
them!”  we  don’t  cooperate. 

Teach  the  Boss  2.  No  driving  stories  home 

It  isn’t  the  reporter  that  needs  with  a  highball  glass. 

HR  so  much  as  it  is  the  business  3.  Don’t  worry  about  a  dry 
executive,  according  to  another.  rtin — if  the  reporter  can’t  see  a 
"The  PR  ought  to  spend  nearly  story  after  a  trip  across  the  coun- 
as  much  time  briefing  his  em-  just  remember  it  happens 

ployer  as  he  does  the  reporter,”  sometimes. 

this  editor  said.  “Then  let  the  Try  to  anticipate  the  needs 

two  of  them  get  together  for  a  of  f^e  reporter, 

shakeout.  I,  for  one,  would  re-  .  3.  And  then  stand  ready  to 

(use  to  come  back  to  my  boss  ‘^.'8  up  pictures,  arrange  inter- 
with  the  report  that  I  could  ‘only  views,  s  u  gg  e  s  t  independent 
see  Joe  Blow,  the  PRO.  He  in-  sources. 

sisted  the  President  could  tell  Keep  releases  short  —  but 

me  no  more.  When  you  get  with  necessary  facts  or  statistics, 
treatment  like  that  you’re  inclined  Send  one-page  summaries 

to  think  the  PRO  is  stupid,  be-  with  text  of  speeches, 
cause  he  fails  to  see  that  the  Pres-  Don’t  try  to  sell  a  pig-in-a- 

ident  of  any  company,  firm,  foun-  poltc  but  trust  the  reporter  to  ob- 
dation,  union,  railroad  or  what  s®tve  release  dates, 
have  you  isn’t  half  as  big  or  half  Humanize  releases, 

as  important  as  the  millions  of  Fewer  parties  and  more 

readers  who  walk  into  his  office  private  meetings, 
when  I  do.”  ■ 

One  reporter  told  a  story  to  «  i-x  * 
egress  his  views.  “My  Ford  **UlltZ©r  RnZG  £■ 
piece  was  read  12  times  by  one  Deadline  Is  Fel 
PR-man,  by  Henry  Ford  him-  Material  to  be  su 
self,  bis  brothers,  three  other  thp  1951  Piilit7<>r  Pi 
PR-men  and  by  a  string  of  men  be  sent  in  before  next 
down  through  the  organization.  Advisory  Board  has  w 
W  course,  they  were  not  putting  Clipping  of  news 
^  name  to  it,  but  they  were  torials,  photographs 
Pt^cally  authorizing  the  first  that  appeared  in  the  c 
»adi^  story  of  how  Aeir  pres-  1950.  scrapbooks 
«  setup  had  come  about,  the  on  copy  paper,  with 
feportcr  noted.  lished  and  names  ol 

“That  job  was  handled  by  PR-  and  writer  may  be  m 
from  start  to  finish,”  he  con-  pressed  to  Carl  W. 
liiued.  “The  only  thing  I  didn’t  501  Journalism  Build 
*et  that  was  asked  for  was  a  bia  University,  New  ' 
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Pulitzer  Prize  Entry 
Deadline  Is  Feb.  1 

Material  to  be  submitted  for 
the  1951  Pulitzer  Prizes  should 
be  sent  in  before  next  Feb.  1,  the 
Advisory  Board  has  warned. 

Clipping  of  news  stories,  edi¬ 
torials,  photographs  or  cartoons 
that  appeared  in  the  calendar  year 
1950,  in  scrapbooks  or  mounted 
on  copy  paper,  with  date  pub¬ 
lished  and  names  of  newspaper 
and  writer  may  be  mailed  or  ex¬ 
pressed  to  Carl  W.  Ackerman, 
501  Journalism  Building,  Colum¬ 
bia  University,  New  York  27. 
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for  immediate  delivery 
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1951  MARKET  GUIDE 

covering  1,495  Key  Markets  in 
this  country,  Canada,  Alaska,  and 
Hawaii.  Complete  with  52  full- 
page  Key  Market  State  Maps. 

Here  is  the  new  edition  of  the  E  &  P  Annual 
MARKET  GUIDE  that  market-minded  men 
everywhere  have  been  waiting  for. 

In  addition  to  its  many  time-tested  features,  the 
1951  GUIDE  carries  vital  data  from  the  pre¬ 
liminary  1950  U.  S.  Census,  the  1947  U.  S. 
Census  of  Manufacturers,  and  the  1948  Census 
of  Business. 

For  these  reasons,  the  new  edition  is  more  than 
ever  a  “must”  for  sales  managers,  advertising 
directors,  agency  executives,  media  directors, 
market  research  specialists,  and  business  librar- 
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supplement 

The  new  .95.  OVWZ  — 

Srrv-  eve^. 

‘ihl  iSaRKET  guides 

f'^'J^nsus  Supplement  listing  the 
Special  Census  a  pp  p  ia,ion  Cen- 
,  final  official  u.  S.  i»o  ^  This 

,us  counts  tor  all  j 


19S1  MARKET  GUIDE — 516  pMges — packed  ONLY 
with  the  latest  market  facts  and  figures.  ^5.00 
Special:  If  check  accompanies  your  order, 
we  will  pay  postage.  Paisas 
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^Settlement' 

Sale  Offered 
In  N.  I.  Dispute 

Jersey  City,  N.  J. — A  plan  to 
settle  the  litigation  between  direc¬ 
tors  of  the  Evening  Journal  Asso¬ 
ciation  was  offered  in  court  here 
this  week  by  counsel  for  J.  Albert 
Dear  and  bis  wife. 

An  attorney  for  Samuel  I.  New- 
house,  the  principal  plaintiff  in  an 
action  for  dissolution  of  the  pub¬ 
lishing  firm,  declared  the  offer  was 
identical  with  one  which  had  al¬ 
ready  been  rejected. 

Under  the  Dear  proposal,  all 
stock  in  the  association  (publisher 
of  the  Jersey  City  Journal)  would 
be  deposited  with  the  court;  each 
party  would  deposit  a  $100,000 
certified  check;  and  then  each 
group  would  submit  bids,  the  en¬ 
tire  property  to  go  to  the  highest 
bidder  on  Dec.  28,  before  the  close 
of  the  current  tax  year. 

The  Newhouse  interests  and  the 
Dear  interests  each  own  50%  of 
the  stock.  Dissolution  has  been 
sought  on  the  ground  that  a  dead¬ 
lock  in  the  board  prevents  the 
company  from  doing  business 
properly. 

Judge  Thomas  J.  Stanton,  who 
has  been  hearing  the  matter  for 
nearly  two  years,  gave  encourage¬ 
ment  to  the  settlement  idea,  but 
Joseph  A.  Davis,  of  plaintifiTs 
counsel,  said  it  was  his  client’s 
view  that  a  public  sale  of  the  as¬ 
sets  would  be  the  only  fair,  equi¬ 
table  disposition. 

The  case  was  adjourned  to  Dec. 
18.  Mr.  Newhouse  has  been  under 
examination  by  Milton  J.  Rosen- 
kranz,  personal  counsel  for  the 
Dears. 

■ 

Publisher  Locates 
Former  Klan  Leader 

Minneapolis  —  A  story  in  the 
Minneapolis  Sunday  Tribune, 
Nov.  12.  resulted  in  the  arrest 
of  David  C.  Stephenson,  one¬ 
time  leader  of  Indiana’s  Ku  Klux 
Klan.  who  had  been  sought  since 
August  for  parole  violation. 

After  seeing  the  story  and  pic¬ 
ture  in  the  Tribune.  Carold  John¬ 
son,  superintendent  of  the  Post 
Publishing  Co.,  which  publishes 
the  North  Hennepin  Post  and 
North  Minneapolis  Post,  became 
suspicious  of  “Frank  Wright,’’ 
whom  he  had  hired  a  week  earlier 
as  a  helper  in  the  composing 
room. 

Mr.  Johnson  called  the  sheriff 
and  Stephenson  was  arrested  after 
he  admitted  his  identity. 

■ 

Burt  Thomas  Hurt 

Burt  Thomas,  Detroit  (Mich.) 
News  editorial  cartoonist,  is  suf¬ 
fering  a  broken  shoulder  as  the 
result  of  an  automobile  accident. 
Until  his  recovery.  Associated 
Newspapers  is  substituting  car¬ 
toons  by  F.  O.  Alexander,  Phila- 
<ielphia  (Pa.)  Bulletin. 


Confusion  in  Korea 

Continued  from  page  1 

ligence  organization  of  his  own, 
enabling  him  to  asssess  our  posi¬ 
tions  accurately  and  act  according¬ 
ly- 

“While  being  given  access  to  all 
the  facts,  correspondents  were 
asked  to  respect  the  security  as¬ 
pects  in  certain  matters  by  apply¬ 
ing  a  voluntary  censorship  them¬ 
selves  regarding  information 
fraught  with  possibly  vital  military 
consequences. 

“This  system  has  been  honored 
with  very  few  exceptions.  Never¬ 
theless  many  senior  newspapermen 
found  difficulties  in  it  because  of 
the  wide  variation  of  experience 
and  judement  among  the  many 
correspondents  engaged  in  report¬ 
ing  and  commenting  on  the  war. 

“In  many  cases,  they  would 
have  preferred  a  censorship  from 
the  outside.  I  believe  that  the 
safety  of  the  United  Nations  com¬ 
mand  and  its  forces  is  now  more 
pressing  than  unrestricted  report¬ 
ing  of  the  war.  and  that  censor¬ 
ship  should  therefore  be  imposed 
by  direction  of  the  United  Nations 
organization.” 

Many  Reporters  Agree 

Many  of  the  200  correspondents 
now  in  Korea  and  Japan  have 
reached  the  conclusion  that  it  is 
time  for  censorship.  They  have 
said  they  do  not  understand  the 
limits  of  security  and  do  not  trust 
their  competitors  to  observe  the 
same  rules  they  might  impose  up¬ 
on  themselves. 

For  the  first  time  since  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  the  war.  correspondents 
were  briefed  by  Major-Gen. 
Charles  Willoughby,  chief  of  Gen. 
Mac  Arthur’s  Intelligence  Section. 

H.  D.  (Doc.)  Quigg  of  the 
United  Press  reported  that  the 
newsmen  went  to  the  meeting 
loaded  for  bear.  They  had  been^ 
trying  for  sometime,  in  daily  brief-’ 
ings  by  lower-ranking  officers,  to 
find  out  how  much  the  UN  High 
Command  knew  about  the  Red 
Chinese  build-up  of  strength  be¬ 
fore  the  Communists  launched 
their  crushing  counter-attack. 

Wire  Recorder 

As  Gen.  Willoughby  began  to 
speak,  an  Army  PRO  interrupted 
him  almost  at  once  to  point  out 
that  a  radio  reporter  had  set  up 
a  wire  recorder  to  take  down 
everything  during  the  briefing.  The 
PRO  ordered  him  to  set  it  aside. 
The  reporter  complied,  but  said: 

“I  put  the  recorder  aside  under 
protest.  This  is  my  medium.  If  1 
can’t  use  it,  I  suggest  that  the 
other  reporters  be  required  to 
come  without  their  notebooks.” 

Gen.  Willoughby  answered  that 
there  would  be  a  complete  written 
report  of  the  briefing,  and  that 
the  radio  correspondent  might 
have  a  copy  of  it. 

The  major-general  then  con¬ 
tinued  his  talk.  At  the  end  of  it. 
mopping  his  face  in  the  heat  of 
the  room,  he  said: 


“That,  gentlemen,  concludes  my 
presentation,  so  to  speak.  Now 
I’ll  be  glad  to  answer — or  dodge 
— any  number  of  questions  you 
may  ask.” 

Maggie  Goes  Back 

Marguerite  Higgins  of  the  New 
York  Herald  Tribune  returned  to 
the  front  lines  after  a  trip  home 
to  speak  to  her  newspaper’s 
Forum.  She  joined  the  bruised 
and  beleaguered  U.  S.  Marines  at 
Changjin  Reservoir. 

Miss  Higgins,  known  as  Maggie 
to  thousands  of  troops,  wirelessed 
her  newspaper  on  Dec.  5: 

“At  Hagaru  I  went  at  once  in 
search  of  the  5th  Marine  Regi¬ 
ment.  I  knew  the  outfit  well,  hav¬ 
ing  made  the  amphibious  landing 
at  Inchon  with  them.  This  was  my 
first  front-line  trip  after  a  month 
in  the  United  States,  but  I  had 
kept  up  with  their  plight  through 
the  papers.  Even  so,  I  was  not 
prepared  for  the  spirit  shown  and 
the  physical  mauling  the  Marines 
had  taken.  Their  pride  especially 
was  hurt.” 

Correspondents  were  among  the 
last  to  leave  flaming  Pyongyang 
airfield  when  it  was  abandoned. 

The  leftist  Hongkong  newspaper 
Ta  Kung  Pao  reported  in  Canton 
dispatches  that  six  Chinese  had 
been  sentenced  to  be  shot  for 
“cultural  espionage”  against  the 
Reds,  four  of  the  six  being  “under¬ 
ground  correspondents”  for  Hong¬ 
kong  newspapers,  the  United  Press 
reported.  The  other  two  were  said 
to  be  radio  operators  who  relayed 
their  dispatches. 

Three  of  the  correspondents 
were  said  to  be  staff  members  of 
the  Hongkong  Singtao  Daily  News, 
whose  editor  said  only  one  of 
the  men  ever  sent  any  dispatches. 
The  other  undergrounder  was  said 
to  have  been  a  correspondent  for 
Kung  Sheung  Daily  News,  owned 
by  the  Chinese  millionaire.  Sir 
Robert  Ha-Tung.  An  official  of 
that  newspaper  said  the  man  quit 
a  long  time  ago. 

■ 

Piece  of  Troopship 
Reporter's  Memorial 

Ottawa — Part  of  the  ill-fated 
troopship  Nerissa  will  be  made  in¬ 
to  a  presidential  gavel  for  the 
Canadian  War  Correspondents 
Association  in  honor  of  the  late 
Sam  Robertson,  Canadian  Press 
war  correspondent  from  Ottawa. 

Mr.  Robertson,  the  only  CP 
war  correspondent  casualty  in 
World  War  11,  went  down  with 
the  ship  when  it  was  torpedoed  in 
the  North  Atlantic  April  30,  1941. 

The  gavel  is  to  be  made  from 
a  table-top  of  the  ship  which  was 
discovered  in  a  Liverpool  ware¬ 
house. 

■ 

$7,500  for  Scouts 

Los  Angeles  —  Los  Angeles 
Times  Charities,  Inc.,  has  given 
the  Boy  Scouts  $7,500  from  the 
fund  of  $91,490  received  from  the 
Rams -Redskin  professional  foot¬ 
ball  game  last  Aug.  16. 


Boillie  Covers 
Asia,  Europe 
In  Same  Week 

Hugh  Baillie,  president  of  the 
United  Press  Associations,  was 
covering  two  Russian  fronts  thn 
week,  Europe  and  Asia. 

Mr.  Baillie  was  in  Frankfurt 
Germany,  when  Gen.  Douglas 
MacArthur  responded  to  a  cable 
from  him.  The  General  said  that 
if  the  fight  in  Korea  was  not 
“waged  with  courage  and  invin¬ 
cible  determination  ...  it  will  in¬ 
deed  be  fought,  and  possibly  lost, 
on  the  battlefields  of  Europe.” 

Two  days  later  in  Bonn,  Chan¬ 
cellor  Konrad  Adenauer  told  Mr. 
Baillie  in  an  exclusive  interview 
that  it  is  Russia’s  plan  to  bleed 
the  United  States  into  a  perma¬ 
nently  weakened  condition  by  pro¬ 
longed  wars  in  Asia. 

Mr,  Baillie  went  to  Europe 
shortly  after  his  return  from  the 
Korean  battlefront  last  month.  He 
had  been  on  the  Taegu  perimeter 
when  the  United  Nations  forces 
were  pressed  back  to  a  small  area 
in  Southeast  Korea.  He  accompa¬ 
nied  MacArthur  to  Seoul  when 
that  city  was  recaptured. 

Mr.  Baillie  was  in  Paris  when 
the  UN  forces  launched  their 
drive  for  the  Manchurian  border. 
He  wrote  a  dispatch  saying  the 
Chancellories  of  Europe  viewed 
the  offensive  with  “uplifted  eye¬ 
brows.”  He  said  leaders  there 
viewed  with  apprehension  the  pos¬ 
sibility  of  a  prolonged  war  in 
Asia. 

Gen.  MacArthur’s  cable  was  in 
response  to  one  from  Mr.  Baillie 
conveying  the  European  feeling 
that  the  war  in  Korea  was  a  night¬ 
mare  retarding  the  successful  or¬ 
ganization  of  European  defense. 

Mr.  Baillie’s  last  interview  with 
Gen.  MacArthur  was  in  Tokyo  in 
1945.  The  General  at  that  time 
told  him,  “Japan  is  in  a  state  of 
complete  collapse.  Her  punishment 
for  her  sins,  which  is  just  begin¬ 
ning,  will  be  long  and  bitter.” 

■ 

Thompson  to  Korea 

Chicago — John  Thompson,  Chi¬ 
cago  Tribune  staff  correspondent 
in  World  War  II,  left  this  week 
for  Korea.  He  will  go  to  Tokyo, 
working  out  of  the  Tribune’s  Far 
Eastern  bureau,  headed  by  Wal¬ 
ter  Simmons.  Jack  (“Whiskers") 
Thompson  won  recognition  in  the 
last  war  as  a  parachute  jum^r 
and  covered  many  of  the  major 
campaigns  in  Europe. 

■ 

New  Nuptial  Rules 

Tampa,  Fla.  —  The  Tampa 
Times  prints  stories  on  engage¬ 
ments,  wedding  plans  and  wed¬ 
dings  only  when  the  bride-elect 
or  a  member  of  her  immediate 
family  brings  the  news  into  the 
Times  woman’s  department  office. 
Stories  will  not  be  accepted  from 
photographers,  the  Times  has  no¬ 
tified  its  readers. 
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yOKS  IN  REVIEW 

Linotype  and  Intertype 
Explained  in  New  Text 

By  Prof.  Roscoe  Ellord, 

Graduate  School  oi  lournalism,  Columbia  University.  New  York 


mechanism  of  the  linotype 
and  intertype.  By  Oscar  R.  Abel 
and  Windeor  A.  Straw.  Brookinea, 
South  Dakota;  The  Lebawarts  Press. 
Box  458.  334  pp.  $5. 

Do  not  forget,  warn  these  au¬ 
thors  in  the  summarizing  close  of 
their  first  chapter,  that  if  a  matrix 
docs  not  drop  when  the  key  of  a 
Linotype  or  Intertype  is  touched, 
you  should  first  see  if  the  keyrod 
is  moving.  If  the  keyrod  has  full 
upward  movement,  the  trouble  lies 
in  the  magazine.  Next  see  if  the 
matrices  are  clogged  in  the  chan¬ 
nels. 

And  with  more  terse,  clear — 
and  richly  illustrated — ^points  you 
discover  how  to  diagnose  key¬ 
board  and  keyboard  cam  troubles, 
and  what  to  do  about  them.  For 
that  is  the  opening  chapter  that 
specifically  and  clearly  describes 
the  keyboard  mechanism  and  op¬ 
eration  of  both  the  Linotype  and 
the  Intertype. 

And  at  the  end  of  Chapter  22 — 
on  Oiling  and  Wiping — you  are 
warned  not  to  forget  that  in  many 
cases  too  much  oil  will  do  more 
harm  than  good.  That  where  an 
oil  hole  is  provided  for  lubrication 
of  the  mold  slide,  it  is  very  easy 
to  over-oil.  That  excess  oil  will 
work  to  the  ejector  blades,  then 
to  the  mold,  and  from  there  to 
the  matrices  in  the  magazine.  And 
that  the  mold  disk  support  screw 
can  be  lubricated,  on  the  older 
machines,  only  when  the  mold 
slide  is  pulled  forward. 

*  *  * 

Between  these  chapters  are  20 
other  chapters  systematically  and 
progressively  teaching  the  opera¬ 
tion  and  care,  and  describing  the 
mechanism,  of  those  two  typeset¬ 
ting  machines.  Among  subjects 
discussed  are  the  magazine  and 
escapements;  the  spaceband  box; 
main  cams;  the  knifebox;  metal 
pot  heaters  and  control  units;  mak¬ 
ing  the  nine  changes,  and  the  dis¬ 
tributor  clutch.  Then  there  are 
chapters  on  the  daily  and  weekly 
cleaning,  the  five  stops,  causes  for 
Infective  matrices,  adjustments  for 
linotypes  and  Intertypes,  and  a 
chapter  of  detailed  procedures  for 
removing  parts. 

The  book  is  a  text  by  two 
members  of  the  printing  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  South  Dakota  State 
College.  The  volume  resulted  from 
a  series  of  articles  that  ran  in  the 
Inland  Printer  under  the  title  of 
1  ‘‘The  Machinist  and  The  Oper¬ 
ator.”  The  present  work,  28 
chapters  in  all,  has  been  brought 
up  to  date  with  the  addition  of 
fhe  mechanism  of  the  Intertype. 

It  is  both  a  teachable  text  and 
a  handbook. 

editor  &  PUBLISHER 


A  City  Is  a  Kaleidoscope 

BAGHDAD;  1051.  By  Hprb  Caen. 

Garden  City.  N.  Y.:  Doublcday  and 

Company.  ISO  pp.  $1.75. 

A  city,  as  Maupassant  and 
O.  Henry  knew,  is  not  Fifth  ave¬ 
nue  or  the  Champs  Elysees. 
Nor  a  peepshow  in  Marseilles  nor 
naked  doorways  and  fire  escapes 
in  a  Weegee  album.  A  city,  ns 
Meyer  Berger  in  New  York  and 
Herb  Caen  in  San  Francisco  well 
know,  a  city  is  a  kaleidoscope  of 
its  many  people. 

In  “Baghdad:  1951,"  Caen,  the 
columnist  for  the  San  Francisco 
Examiner,  again  takes  readers  to 
the  scene  of  suddenly  isolated 
kaleidoscopic  bits,  and  makes  them 
eyewitness  and  heartbeat  of  each 
instance.  That  is  the  essence  of 
good  writing. 

*  *  * 

Take  Barnaby  Conrad,  Jr.,  writ¬ 
er  -  painter  -  bullfighter.  Et  cetera. 
Conrad,  Caen  remembers,  found 
himself  broke  (again)  one  day. 
So  he  walked  desperately  to  the 
Cutter  Laboratory,  on  Fourth  and 
Mission — where  you  can  give  a 
pint  of  your  blood  and  get  $4. 

Conrad  gave  his  pint  and  felt 
fine.  So  fine  in  fact,  that  when  the 
attendant  started  to  withdraw  the 
tube  from  his  arm,  Barnaby 
shouted: 

“Don’t  do  that!  1  wanna  try  for 
$8!” 

*  *  « 

Or  take  Caen’s  Christmas  story 
in  this  little  volume  of  living,  glit¬ 
tering  human  fragments.  It  is  dif¬ 
ferent  from  the  Yuletide  stories 
of  little  faces  pressed  against  the 
glass.  Though  it  too  is  about  a 
child  and  a  doll. 

Linda  Halpert  was  a  4-year-old 
blonde  kiddie  with  shining  eyes, 
Caen  recalls.  She  used  to  drop  in 
to  Wong’s  Cafe  every  night  for 
dinner,  all  alone.  The  mob  along 
Geary  Street  got  to  making  over 
her  a  good  deal.  They  called  her. 
“baby,”  and  Wong  liked  the  way 
she  brightened  up  the  little  res¬ 
taurant. 

“Well,  shortly  before  Christmas 
Wong  asked  Linda  what  she’d  like 
from  Santa  Claus.  ‘A  ring  would 
be  lovely,’  she  said,  shyly.  Tve 
never  had  one.’  Stars  were  danc¬ 
ing  in  her  eyes.” 

So  Wong  had  a  little  one  made 
for  her.  With  a  tiny  diamond  that 
sparkled  like  her  eyes. 

Two  nights  before  Christmas, 
Linda  didn’t  show  up.  Some  of 
her  guys  waited  a  long  time.  Pret¬ 
ty  soon  the  worry  got  too  much, 
so  they  went  up  to  the  one-room 
place  where  Linda  lived  with  her 
father  and  mother.  Linda’s  father 
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had  just  come  home  from  a  major 
operation.  And  little  Li^da 
b^  rushed  to  the  hespitM  for.^ 
operation  of  her  own. 

That  night  Linda  died. 

The  mob  in  the  Cafe  put  their 
heads  and  their  hearts  together 
and  raised  $100.  One  of  them 
took  it  to  Linda’s  parents.  He 
went  to  the  funeral  parlor  with 
Linda’s  mother  because  Linda’s 
father  was  still  mighty  ill. 

There  lay  the  little  girl  clutch¬ 
ing  her  tiny  doll.  Then  as  they 
looked,  the  door  opened  and  in 
came  Johnny  Wong.  He  walked 
over  to  Linda’s  tiny  white  body 


and  slipped  on  her  still  finger  the 
tiny  diamond  ring.  Her  Christmas 
SiMBt.  buried. 

Of  course  there  are  Machine 
Gun  Kelly  and  Father  Clark, 
and  Giovanni  Cecchetti  and  a 
dog  named  Cisco.  And  there  is 
“a  lone  cable  car  silhouetted 
against  the  gray  sky  at  Hyde  and 
Clay — only  to  disappear  as  it 
plunges  down  the  other  side  of 
Russian  Hill  on  its  journey  into 
the  past.” 

It  is  good  writing.  Of  a  twist¬ 
ing,  living  kaleidoscope  that  is  a 
city. 


I  Profitable  Returns 

I  IN  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER’S 
CLASSIFIED  COLUMNS?? 

HERE’S  YOUR  ANSWER: 


Mar  mi*  Kolojayt 

A*  a  publlahar  for  thirty  yaara  I  navar  had  a  vary  high 
ragard  for  ■ataodlng  ada*,  thoaa  llttlo  lino  or  eard  notlooa 
that  appear  day  In  and  day  oat  or  vook  In  and  voak  oat«  Iboy 
aora  aaleona  In  ny  eoluBna  baoauaa  they  saved  type  ocapoaltlOB, 
an  Inportant  oonaldaratlon  In  oountry  print  ahopa.  But  I  al> 
aaya  thought  the  uaars  of  aaaa  aora  plain  lasy  and  oould  do  a 
hatter  job  by  changing  copy  In  oach  lasua. 

Ccoaoguantly,  ahan  I  astabllshad  ny  naaspapar  brokerage 
baalnass,  I  daoldod  I  aouldn't  advertise  amapt  abiri  X  hod 
apaelfie  propartlasi  than  I'd  daaorlba  than  fully  and  run  the 
oopy  only  onoa. 

m  August  you  subnlttad  your  yearly  oontraot  proposal, 
even  offering  the  raduoad  rata  on  the  oopy  I  had  already  sohad- 
ulad  for  that  aonth.  The  rata  aas  attraotlva,  aa  eoaparad  vlth 
the  ons  tine  transient  rata.  It  vouldn't  hurt  to  keep  ny  nMO 
before  the  Industry.  I  reaaonad,  and  basldaa  It  would  give  ne 
the  benefit  of  the  ioeor  rate  on  ny  other  advertlalng. 

Frankly,  1  didn't  axpaot  results  of  any  oonsoquenoe. 

Too  nontha  have  noo  pasted  and  I  nuat  say  that  I  have  been 
agreeably  aurprlaad.  I  have  had  a  nunber  of  Inquiries  that 
could  have  oono  fron  only  ons  source,  that  little  "standing  ad* 
in  RDITOR  A  PUBLISHKU  • 


There’s  Power  and  Profit  for  You,  Too, 
In  Those  “Little”  Ads! 


IAddre$»  Copy  or  Inquiry  to: 

EDITOR  &  PUBUSHER 
CLASSIFIED  DEPARTMENT 
Times  Tower,  New  York  18,  N,  Y. 
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p*  1  I  H  rjl  ncwspapcr  “should  have  a  soul, 

*  I9XII  /k^UUlSl  and  that  requires  vision,  courage, 

Restrictive  Law  '  Z‘^  ““ 

kyu _  ■  J  Brown,  co-owner,  Tor- 

tiWipriCISlZGCl  rente  Herald,  advocated  staffs 

San  FRANCisco-Assailing  preparing  effective, 

“editing  by  statute.”  John  B.  Long,  *fa*ght  line  advertising  to  enable 
general  manager  of  California 

Newspaper  Publishers  Association,  with  the  paper  s  rates 
I- I _ _ _ _  I  Decision  to  join  with  the  Na- 

mnvp  ri.  Editoral  Association  in  the 

restrict  r^e^sar^d 

.“LS  -"“l.AV  P-iden. 


annual  meeting  here. 

Equal  vigilance  to  prevent  re¬ 
strictions  on  “subversive  litera¬ 
ture”;  repression  of  vital  statistics, 
comics,  radio  broadcasting,  adver¬ 
tising,  and  the  licensing  of  news¬ 
papers  are  needed,  Mr.  Long  said. 


The  action  was  voted  by  the 
CPA’s  executive  board. 


(t^faituarp 

Joseph  B.  Ford,  78,  for  30 


“If  we  believe  in  freedom  of  the  years  a  political  writer  on  the 
press,  let’s  preach  it.”  he  urged.  Buffalo  (N.  Y.)  Enquirer,  Courier, 
But  the  greatest  concern  for  the  Express  and  Evening  News  before 
publisher  today  lies  in  mounting  he  became  president  of  the  Buf- 
costs,  and  this  is  reflected  in  the  falo  Civil  Service  Commission, 
sectional  meetings  of  various  news-  Dec.  1 . 

paper  departments  by  disputes  Melvin  J.  Woodworth,  71,  fi- 
over  which  department  is  going  nancial  writer  and  retired  presi- 
to  carry  the  highest  per  cent  of  dent  of  the  New  York  News  Bli¬ 
the  costs  burden,  Mr.  Long  said,  reau,  which  published  the  Wall 
This  is  spreading  further,  he  noted.  Street  News  until  its  sale  in  1930 
“Now  the  reader  is  beginning  to  Dow  Jones  &  Co.,  Dec.  4.  Mr. 
to  wonder  how  much  he  can  af-  Woodworth  once  was  a  vicepres- 
ford  to  pay  for  his  newspaper,”  ident  and  director  of  the  J.  Walter 
he  warned,  observing  that  the  Thompson  Advertising  Corp.,  and 
newspaper  became  great  as  the  since  1939  had  been  an  account 
penny  press  of  America.  He  urged  executive  for  the  Doremus  Ad- 
that  the  newspaper  audience  be  vertising  Agency, 
preserved  even  if  double-truck  ad-  Harry  G.  Brown,  53,  assistant 
vertising  displays  are  jeopardized,  treasurer  of  the  Young  &  Rubi- 
California’s  fight  against  the  li-  cam  advertising  firm,  E)ec.  3. 
censing  of  newspapers  is  continu-  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Brown,  45, 
ing,  Lowell  Jessen,  publisher,  Tur-  former  society  writer  for  the 
lock  Journal,  reported.  This  is  a  Baltimore  (Md.)  Evening  Sun,  in 
battle  along  the  historic  lines  of  Charlottesville,  Va.,  Dec.  1. 
preserving  the  right  to  print,  and  John  W.  Kelly,  75,  former 
printing  is  “the  only  freedom  of  political  editor  of  the  Portland 
the  Constitutional  trilogy  of  (Ore.)  Oregonian  and  former 
speech,  religion  and  press  not  yet  chief  of  the  newspaper’s  Washing- 
positively  cleared  by  the  courts,  ton  bureau,  in  Salem,  Ore.,  Nov. 
“he  warned.  13.  He  had  been  drama  critic  of 

“The  days  of  opportunity  for  the  old  Portland  Telegram  from 
the  fighting  editor  are  not  yet  1897  to  1918. 
over,”  declared  Ed  M.  Ainsworth,  Capt.  Fred  G.  Dickinson,  Jr., 
Los  Angeles  Times,  in  a  historical  34,  formerly  of  the  Chicago  Daily 
review  of  California’s  newspapers.  News  editorial  department,  was 
Auditors  should  be  used  in  sell-  killed  in  a  recent  auto  accident 
ing  department  heads  on  the  ne-  near  Ladd  Field,  Fairbanks.  Alas- 
cessity  of  cutting  costs,  Walter  J.  ka.  He  is  survived  by  his  mother 
Schneider,  San  Diego  Union  and  and  father,  the  latter,  Frederick 
Tribune-Sun,  told  the  winter  gath-  Dickerson,  formerly  sales  mana- 
ering  of  the  association  which  ger  of  the  Bureau  of  Advertising, 
dates  back  more  than  50  years  ANPA. 

and  is  headed  by  Justus  Creamer.  Mrs.  Vuiginia  Lee  Cox  Blake- 
The  newspaper’s  accountant —  ly,  formerly  woman’s  editor  and 
or  auditor — should  be  the  right  feature  writer  for  the  Richmond 
hand  man  of  every  publisher,  Mr.  (Va.)  Times-Dispatch,  and  wid- 
Schneider  said.  He  urged  as  basic  ow  of  LaMotte  M.  Blakely, 
essentials  a  daily  report  for  the  former  editor  of  the  Newspaper, 
publisher  showing  at  least  the  ad-  Nov.  30. 

vertising,  circulation  and  cash  posi-  Robert  M.  Wilson,  75,  former 
tions  for  the  day,  the  month  to  editor  of  the  Monroe  (Wis.) 
date,  and  presenting  a  comparison  Evening  Times  and  previously  as- 
with  the  preceding  year;  special  sociated  with  the  Fort  Dodge 
reports  for  the  publisher’s  own  (la.)  Chronicle  and  the  Joliet 
use,  and  comparative  figures  and  (Ill.)  Daily  News  and  also  the 
graphs  in  percentages;  and  several  Herald-News. 


regular  conferences,  yearly,  for 
department  heads. 


J.  Roy  Snyder,  63,  circulation 
office  manager  of  the  Camden 


Neil  R.  Murray,  publisher,  El  (N.  J.)  Courier-Post,  Dec.  3, 
Monte  Herald,  stressed  the  value  after  a  heart  attack.  He  joined 
of  local  news  for  the  community  the  Courier-Post  in  1941.  His 
newspaper  and  warned  that  the  brother,  Harold  M.  Snyder,  is 


circulation  manager  pOhe,  paper  ' 

Burtt  E.  Warren,  retiiW^pu^  , 
lisher  of  the  Nashua  (N.  H.)  Tel-  , 
egraph,  Nov.  27.  A  son,  Burtt 
E.  Warren,  Jr.,  is  publisher  of 
the  Bronxville  (N.  Y.)  Review-  | 
Press. 

Charles  B.  Coppen,  71,  sports  i 
editor  of  the  Providence  (R.  1.)  , 

Journal  from  1909  until  1926  and  , 
a  Providence  attorney,  Nov.  25. 

Robert  D.  Heinl,  70,  operator  , 
of  the  Heinl  News  Service  in 
Washington,  D.  C.,  Nov.  26.  After 
serving  the  New  Ybrk  City  News 
Association  and  the  New  York 
Sun,  Mr.  Heinl  went  to  Wash¬ 
ington  in  1910  as  correspondent 
for  Leslie’s  Weekly  and  later  was 
associate  editor  of  Nation’s  Busi¬ 
ness,  a  World  War  1  government 
publicist,  staff  member  of  the 
National  Geographic  and  a  writer 
for  the  Washington  Post  before 
he  organized  his  news  service  in 
1924. 

Dick.  W.  McLaughlin,  24, 
sports  writer  for  the  Savannah 
(Ga.)  Morning  News,  Nov.  26. 

Walter  B.  Randolph,  77,  who 
retired  in  1945  as  advertising  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Newark  (N.  J.)  News, 
after  20  years  of  service,  at  his 
home  at  Phillipsburg,  N.  J.,  Nov. 
27, 

Archibald  Seixas,  74,  since 
1928  editor  and  publisher  of  the 
Shipping  Digest  and  formerly  with 
the  advertising  department  of  the 
New  York  Times  for  1 1  years 
and  the  advertising  staffs  of  the 
New  York  Herald  and  Herald 
Tribune  for  16  years,  Nov.  27. 

Mrs.  Adelaide  1.  Norton,  for¬ 
mer  society  editor  of  the  Phila¬ 
delphia  (Pa.)  Inquirer,  Palm 
Beach  (Fla.)  Post  and  Palm 
Beach  Times,  at  a  meeting  of  the 
Philadelphia  branch  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  League  of  American  Pen 
Women,  Nov.  24. 

Christian  (Charlie)  H.  Det¬ 
rick,  75,  a  newspaper  photogra¬ 
pher  for  53  years,  at  Teaneck, 
N.  J.,  Nov.  22. 

Charles  S.  Coddington,  64, 
Clinton  (la.)  Herald,  recently. 
He  had  been  a  member  of  the 
Herald  editorial  staff  since  1943, 
having  previously  been  associated 
with  newspapers  in  Madison,  Wis., 
Green  Bay,  Wis.,  Waterloo,  la.. 
Peoria,  Ill.,  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  and 
Racine,  Wis.  In  1917  he  purchased 
the  Carterville  (III.)  Herald,  which 
he  operated  until  1923,  when  he 
bought  the  Cedar  Falls  (la.)  Daily 
Record,  which  later  he  sold. 

Clarence  (Pete)  Pennoyer, 
54,  a  former  staff  writer  for  the 
United  Press  and  the  Fairchild 
Publications  in  New  York,  at  his 
home  in  Yonkers,  N.  Y.,  Nov.  27. 

John  J.  Donovan,  72,  member 
of  the  Boston  (Mass.)  Globe  edi¬ 
torial  staff  more  than  50  years, 
for  20  of  which  he  was  city  hall 
reporter,  Nov.  26. 

Christopher  Edward  Rice,  63, 
associated  with  the  International 
Paper  Co.  for  40  years  and  for 
many  years  the  New  England  rep¬ 
resentative  of  the  International 
Paper  Sales  Co.,  Nov,  26. 


ludgft  Demands  ^ 
Circulation  Data  * 

Atlantic  City,  N.  J. — Samuel 
Ungerleider,  Jr.,  publisher  of  the 
Atlantic  City  Tribune,  and  the 
Publishers  Press,  Inc.,  defendants 
in  a  $100,000  libel  suit,  have  been 
ordered  by  Judge  Leon  Leonard 
to  bare  the  newspaper’s  average 
circulation  figures  and  to  disclose 
the  “financial  worth”  of  the  prin¬ 
cipals. 

These  and  other  orders  were 
handed  down  by  Judge  Leonard 
during  hearing  on  a  motion  by 
counsel  for  Dr.  Samuel  Salasin, 
city  health  officer,  to  answer  some 
40  interrogatives  propounded  by 
the  plaintiff  in  connection  with  his 
suit. 

Counsel  told  the  jurist  he  had 
asked  paid  and  unpaid  circulation 
figures  for  the  dates  on  which 
three  editorials  appeared  in  the 
Tribune  which  allegedly  libeled 
Dr.  Salasin.  Attorneys  for  the 
newspaper  said  information  was 
not  available  for  the  specific  dates. 

The  Tribune,  which  is  the 
smaller  of  this  resort’s  two  daily 
morning  papers,  printed  three  edi¬ 
torials  in  June  criticizing  Dr. 
Salasin. 

Record  TV  Ad 

Cincinnati  —  A  new  record 
was  set  by  the  Cincinnati  Enquirer 
on  Sunday,  Nov.  26  when  more 
than  34,000  lines  of  display  ad 
vertising  were  devoted  to  one 
product  —  General  Electric  Tele¬ 
vision.  Of  this  total,  32  individual 
dealers  supported  the  distributor’s 
double  truck  with  28,700  lines  of 
their  own  tie-in  copy. 


Classified 


Section 


A  COUNTRY-WIDE 
ADVERTISING  EXCHANGE 

RATE  GUIDE 

Consecutive  Insertions 

SlTCATIOinS  WANTED 
IiuFTtioni  Line  Rate 

1  SA* 

3  and  over  .4* 

Advanee  Parmcnt  Reqocated 


ALL  OTHER  CLASSIflCATIONB 
Inaertlone  Une  Rate 

1  $1.M 

2  .M 

4  and  over  .80 

(Lower  26  and  B2  week  ratee 
obtainable  upon  application). 
Charce  ads  accepted  from  recoc- 
nixed  companies. 

Advertisinr  Agencies  charged  at 
our  National  Classified  rate  less 
commission.  (Inquire  lor  rates). 

Count  30  unite  per  line  (27 
units  for  box).  No  abfareTi^ 

tions.  3  line  minimum.  Add  Ifie 
lor  Box  service — Replies  mailed 
daily. 

Editor  dt  PuhlUhor  rwsrsM  lAs 
right  to  odlt  mtt  ropy. 

Daodlia#  Wed.  at  2  P.M. 

(After  Last  MaU) 
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established  newspapers 

with  profitable  records  on  fair  terms 
J.  R.  GABBERT 
3937  Orange  St.,  Rirerside,  Cal. 

■  newspaper  VALUATIONS 
Tax  and  all  other  pnrposes. 

A.  8.  VAN  BENTHUYSEN 
i4d  Ocean  Avenue.  Brooklyn.  N.  Y. 

For  any  size  pi^er  contact  I 

ODETT  &  ODETT,  Brokers  I 

Publishers  for  Many  Years  I 

p.  0.  Box  527.  San  Fernando,  Calif.  I 

We  are  interested  in  listing  only  I 
safe  and  sound  newspaper  and  maga¬ 
zine  properties.  Arthur  W.  Stypes,  625  I 
Market  St..  San  Francisco  5.  Calif.  _ 

MAY  BROTHERS,  Binghamton.  N.  Y.  , 
Established  1914.  Newspapers  bought  | 
and  sold  without  publicity. _ 

TO  BUY  or  sell  a  newspaper  or  lob 
plant  in  the  Southwest  contact  James 
T.  .Tackson.  Pauls  Valley.  Okla. 

DAILIES  OR  WEEKLIES — Mountain 
States.  Midwest.  Southwest.  Ray  E. 
Mohler  &  .Associates.  312  Boston 
Bldg..  Denver.  Colorado. _ 

Celebrating  our  30TH  YE.AR  without 
a  lapse  of  time  as  exclusive  newspa¬ 
per  brokers.  We  would  like  to  be  of 
service  to  you.  the  publisher,  and  to 
you.  the  buyer. 

LEN  FEIGHNER  AGENCY 
Box  192.  Mt.  Pleasant.  Michigan 

CONFIDENTIAL  INFORMATION 
Daily  Newspaper  Properties 
W.  H.  Glover  Co..  Ventura.  California. 

MIDWEST  PAPERS:  Bailey  Krehbiel 
Service.  Successors  to  Clyde  H.  Knox, 
218-19  Journal  Bldg.,  Salina.  Kansas. 

PROSPEROUS  Iowa,  Nebraska,  South 
Dakota  Newspapers.  Herman  Koch, 
2610  Nebraska  St.,  Sioux  City,  Iowa. 

WESTERN  NEWSPAPERS 
Raymond  Campbell 
ALEXANDER  HAAOEN,  INC. 

4101  West  3rd  St.,  Los  Angeles.  Calif. 

CALIFORNIA  DAILIES.  WEEKLIES 
J,  A.  Snyder.  3570  Frances  Avenue 
Venice,  California 

Rnhltcadons  for  Sale 

DAILY  NEWSPAPER. 
EST.ABLISHED  1900.  unopposed  in 
Eastern  inland  industrial  town  of 
12,000,  grossing  $125,000  with  a  net 
of  34%  against  initial  investment  or 
down-payment;  or  a  net  of  15' r 
against  whole  price.  Down  payment 
required  $50,000.  Suitable  terms  on  . 
balance.  Five-machine  plant,  fully 
staffed.  Circulation  4.000.  MAY 
BROS.,  Newspaper  Brokers,  Bingham- 
tOB,  New  York. _ 

WASHINGTON  GROUP 
THREE  papers  in  fast  growing  area. 
Gross  $40,000  now  but  can  be  more. 
Well  equipped.  No  competition.  .Ask¬ 
ing  $20,000  with  $10,000  down.  Jack  i 
L.  Stoll.  4958  Melrose  .Ave.,  Los  An- 
geles  27.  California. _ 

ACCOUNT  advancing  years,  will  sell 
well  established  weekly  in  city  of 
12,M0  in  finest  anicultnral  section  of 
nation.  Well  equipped.  Excellent  pa¬ 
tronage.  Box  6890,  Editor  t  Pub- 
liaher. _ 

WRITE  FOR  LATEST  LIST  of  news¬ 
paper  Properties  for  Sale.  MAT 
BROS,,  Binghamton,  New  York. _ 

85%  INTEREST  in  unopposed  Sonth 
Central  Florida  newspaper  and  Job 
shop.  Now  NETTING  $9,000  a  year. 
Write  Box  6936.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

OWNER  facing  service  recall  will  sell 
unnsnally  profitable  semi-weekly  and 
Job  shop  in  thriving  Southwest  college 
city.  Gross  $55,000,  high  net.  $50.- 
000  with  $30,000  cash.  Box  6940, 
Editor  k  Publisher. 

SWTH  FLORIDA  EAST  COAST 
WEEKLY  for  sale  or  lease  to  right 
party.  Established  21  years  in  town 
of  5.000  and  growing.  Well  equipped, 
w- N.  Becker,  921  National  City  Bank 
Bftfg-  Cleveland  14,  Ohio. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


TEXAS  WEEKLY  i 

EXCLUSIVE  COUNTY  SEAT  paper  | 
grossing  over  $46,000.  Excellent  net. 
Good  shop.  Can  be  bought  for  $42,000. 
Terms.  ] 

NEW  JERSEY  AVEEKLT 

IDE.AL  location.  Grossing  over  $80,- 
000  1950.  Will  net  $30,000.  With 
building  worth  $25,000  for  total  price 
of  only  $75,000.  Cash  deal.  Give  evi¬ 
dence  of  financial  ability  to  handle. 

RAY  E.  MOHLER  &  ASSOCIATES 
312  Boston  Bldg.,  Denver,  Colo. 


FLORIDA  WEEKLIES.  Confidential 
information  to  responsible  parties. 
The  R.  H.  Berg  Co.,  Box  55,  Mel¬ 
bourne.  Florida. 

EASTERN  DAILY 

Established  1900.  .Afternoon  paper 
unopposed  in  highly  industrial  inland 
town  of  12.000.  Income  this  year  will 
top  $125,000.  Net.  after  all.  $17,000 
to  $20,000.  .Adequate  plant,  fully 
staffed.  Circulation  4.000.  May  Bros., 
Newspaper  Brokers,  Binghamton,  New 
A'ork. 

^^___Publki|floi^— W2nted____ 

$35,000  PAYMENT  on  Midwest  or 
Southwest  daily.  Box  95,  Nowata, 
Oklahoma.  Bank  reference. 

TWO  Aggressive  Veteran  newspaper¬ 
men  want  to  buy  into,  or  outright, 
solid  daily  or  weekly.  Box  6870, 
Editor  ft  Publisher. 


CHICAGO  AREA  DAILY  WANTED 
by  client  with  know-how  and  adequate 
finances.  Might  consider  good  large 
weekly. 

RAY  E.  MOHLER  ft  ASSOCIATES 
312  Boston  Bldg.,  Denver,  Colo. 


W.ANT  to  buy  at  once:  Community 
newspaper  in  Chicago  area.  Box  6955, 
Editor  ft  Publisher. 

_ Caitooiw  Features 

EDITORS,  write  for  convincing  proofs 
of  our  editorial  cartoon  message.  2 
or  3  column  sizes.  Midwest  Syndicate, 
Box  583.  Wheaton,  Illinois. 

_ Printing  Services _ i 

CIRCULARS 
OR  PUBLICATIONS 
PRINTED  AT  FAVORABLE 
prices  near  Chicago  area  in  new, 
modern  plant.  4-page  tab  up  to  24 
full  pages.  We  have  newsprint.  Box 
6896.  Editor  ft  Publisher. 

Promotion  Seryket  | 

AD  LAYOUTS  EVERT  WEEKLY 
NEEDS! 

Prepared — Ready  to  Sell.  Low  Cost. 
Covers  All  Types  Business.  Sample 
Free. 

WEST  SHORE  AD  SERVICE 
I.>ake  Pulaski-Buffalo,  Minn.  I 

AHENTION  MANAGEMENT 

A  HIGHLY  competent  Circulation 
Management  Organization  desires  to 
lease  the  circulation  department  of  a 
daily  newspaper.  AH  correspondence 
confidential.  For  particulars,  write 
to  Box  6892.  Editor  ft  Publisher. 

YES,  VIRGINIA,  there  are  good  fill¬ 
ers.  Ask  our  subscribers.  Dickinson 
Filler  Service,  Box  24,  Elmwood  Sta¬ 
tion,  Omaha,  Nebraska. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


SURE  WAY  TO  GET 
EXTRA  W.4NT  AD  REVENUE 


GIVE  your  staff  the  stimulation  of 
the  Howard  Parish  Service.  Practical 
sales-training  articles  show  how  to 
sell  better,  faster.  Hunch-packed  ex¬ 
change  sections  provide  hundreds  of 
ideas  for  realty  brokers,  car-dealers, 
stores,  service  firms.  Many  special 
sections*  (Gift-Guide,  Greetings,  Re¬ 
altor,  Cr^it,  etc.)  throughout  the 
year.  Personalized  attention  to  your 
problems,  too.  Write  for  sample  issue, 
full  details.  HOWARD  PARISH,  cre¬ 
ator  of  THE  WANT  AD  SERVICE 
that  Makes  You  More  Money.  Daily 
News  Tower,  Miami  32.  Florida. 


Press  Engineers  I 

E.  P.  WALLMAN  AND  COMPANY 
Printing  Machinery 
Bought  and  Sold 
Erecting  and  Rebuilding 
975  North  Church  Street  I 

Rockford _ Illinois  ' 

MASON-MOORE-TRACY.  Inc., 
Printing  Press  Engineers 
Machinists  and  Movers 
Web,  Offset,  Flat-Bed  Experts 

We  will  move,  erect  or  repair  presses 
ANYWHERE 

28  East  4fh  St..  New  York  3,  N.  T. 
Phone:  SPring  7-1740 


LOYAL  S.  DIXON  CO. 

NEWSPAPER  PRESS  ERECTORS 

Dismantling — Moving — Erecting 
Newspaper  (Conveyor  Installations 
Service  Nationwide 
738  N.  Victory  Blvd.,  Burbank,  Calif. 


MACHINKKV  and  SUPPLIES 


CoiB 


COMPLETE  TYPESETTING  PLANT 

NOW  OPERATING,  can  be  sold  as 
unit.  Includes  four  model  8  Linotypes, 
30  extra  magazines.  Large  assortment 
Linotype  matrices.  22  !4  em  Ludlow 
practically  new,  2  Ludlow  cabinets, 
Surfacer,  30  fonts  modern  mats. 
.Also  saw,  proof  press,  metal,  and 
many  accessories.  Plant  can  be  oper¬ 
ated  as  is  or  can  be  moved.  Priced  for 
quirk  sale.  Terms  to  responsible  par¬ 
ties.  Inspection  ihvited.  Contact 
Turner  Printing  Machinery,  Inc.. 
2630  Payne  -Ave.,  Cleveland  14,  Ohio. 
To  1-1810.  Branches  Chicago.  Detroit. 
FOR  S.ALE:  Model  14  Linotype  No. 
23628.  3  main  mag.,  1  narrow  aux. 
mag.  220  V.  Single  phase  motor  gas 
pot.  3  V.  A.  molds,  1  recessed.  Type 
faces  8  pt.,  10  pt.,  12  pt.  Condition 
Good.  Price  $2,600.00.  .As  is  where_  is. 
Daily  News,  Lebanon.  Pennsylvania. 

_ Newftpfint 

.AVAILABLE  standard  newsprint,  all 
I  sizes.  S.  B.  Behrens,  115  Underdonk 
.Ave.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  Phone:  Ever- 
1  green  6-0505.  One  of  New  York’s 
largest  converters  of  newsprint. 

STANDARD  NEWSPRINT.  Rolls — 
sheets.  All  sizes.  All  types  printing 
j  papers.  Box  6977.  Editor  ft  Publisher. 

I  CANADIAN  Newsprint,  original  mill 
shipment,  any  size  rolls,  carload  lots 
I  at  attractive  prices.  December  ship- 
I  ment  and  continuous  bookings.  In¬ 
quiries  invited.  Canadian  Newsprint 
Supply  Co.,  Alfred  Horn.  370  Lexing¬ 
ton  Ave.,  New  York  17,  N.  Y.  Tel: 
ORegon  9-3870. 

NEWSPRINT 

original  mill 

SHIPMENTS 
PROMPT  DELIVERIES 
Spot  and  long-term  commitments. 
Box  6976.  Editor  ft  Publisher 


Photo  Engraving 

PHOTO 

ENGRAVING 

EQUIPMENT 

ZINC  AND  MAGNESIUM 


E.  T.  SULLEBARGER  CO. 

RVp^^rs  Siaintenanc^  SlUiol  , 


LORENZ  PRINTING 
MACHINE  CO.,  INC. 

3626 — 31  St.,  Long  Island  City  1,  N.  Y 
STillwell  6-0098-0099 


MACHTNFRY  and  SITP|»L!ES  ^ 
_ Composing  Room _  , 

TYPESETTING  MACHINES  | 

2  MODEL  G2  INTERTTPES  *18097,  I 
*16607,  with  qnadders,  saws  I 
electric  pots,  AO  Motors,  and  10 
extra  lower  splits,  and  12  fonts 
of  modem  2  fetter  display  mats 
Model  P2/2  TNTERTYPE  S18875  I 
Model  31  LINOTYPE  S52650 
Model  22  LINOTYPE  *89448 
Model  8  LINOTYPE  *37471 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES  i 

500  Fifth  Ave. — N.  Y.  18 
BRyant  9-1132 


5**<lsr8  the  WORLD  over  follow 
Mtor  ft  PnWaber’s  Classified 
— List  your  opportnnlty  NOW 
for  profitable  returns. 


IS  YOUR  commnnity  in  the  shadow 
of  a  larger  metropolitan  center  1  Are 
your  merchants  losing  trade — unneces¬ 
sarily — to  the  larger  city!  Are  they 
ready  to  do  something  about  it!  Onr 
BOOMER.ANG  DOLLAR  bny-at-home 
ad  series  is  made  to  order  for  ynnr 
I  problem.  The  Bremerton  (Wash.) 
Sun  sold  it  TWICE,  running  page 
copy  each  week  for  almost  2  years. 
Proofs  and  terms  on  recm'est.  Robbins 
ft  Assoriates,  1616  Smith  Tower, 
Seattle,  Washington. 


FOR  S.ALE:  Late  Model  8,  14  Lino-  ■ 
types,  also  Model  C  and  CSM  Inter-  I 
types.  Immediate  Shipment.  Print- 
rraft  Representatives.  277  Broadway. 

New  York  7.  N.  Y. _ ' 

MOLD — Intertype,  triangnisr  shelf, 
18-24  pt..  2  letter;  also  Intertvpe  Cap 
only.  30-36  pt.,  recessed  24  pts.  Her- 
eld  Times.  Manitowoc.  Wisconsin. 
MODEL  14  Linotype  eunipped  for  3 
main  and  1  anx.  mag.  1  main  and  1 
aux.  mag.  to  go  with  machine.  Tvrone 
Herald  Co..  Tyrone.  Pennsylvania. 

2  GIANT  MONOTYPE  CASTERS,  gss 
pot,  AC  motors,  molds.  183  fonts  mats, 
storage  rabiaets.  Phil  D.  Sebwarti 
rv>.,  1004  Howard  St..  Omaha.  Neb. 


Press  Room 

GOSS  4  DECK  Singlewtdth,  with  Re¬ 
versible  cylinders  on  top  deck;  21Vfc 
inch  cut-off;  A.  0.  Drive;  Complete 
stereo.  Perfect  for  color  eomiet  or 
all  Black. 

HOE  3  UNIT — 24-48  Page  capacity, 
end  feed  22%'  entoff,  rubber  rollere, 
AO  Drive  and  pony  antoplate.  Priced 
for  quick  Bale. 

HOE-Z-TYPB,  23  9/16  inch  cutoff.  4 
Unite  32-64  Page  capacity,  Rollv 
Bearings,  Steei  Cylinders,  Pair  Fold¬ 
ers,  Substmcture,  Reels,  Tensions, 
Motor  Drives. 

SCOTT-4-MULTI-TTPE  UNITS.  82- 
64  Page  capacity.  22 inch  cutoff; 
Pair  Polders,  Floor  Feed;  twin  60 
h.p.  drives.  Maximum  color  flexibility. 
.Available  immediately. 

GOSS-OCrrUPLE  Donblewldth:  21% 
inch  cutoff;  equipped  with  compea- 
satnrs  for  color  comics  or  all  bfaek 
production ;  A.  0.  Motor  Drive ;  eom- 
plete  Stereo. 

GOSS-OCTUPLE — Donblewidth,  22% 
inch  entoff;  equipped  with  compen¬ 
sators  for  color  comics  or  black;  com¬ 
plete  stereo.  Priced  for  quick  sale. 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

500  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  18,  N.  T. 
BRyaat  9-1182 


JAMPOL  Belt  Conveyor — 2'  wide  and 
35’  long  with  platform  and  2  hp  mo¬ 
tor.  220  volts.  Write  Joseph  E.  Can- 
cilia.  Eagle  Publishing  Oo„  Pittsfield. 
Massachnsette. 


editor 
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MACHINERY  and  SUPPUES  i 


Press  Engineers 


DUPLEX 

48  PAGE  ROTARY 

3  FLOOR  Units  with  Double  Folder 
Length  of  sheet  cntoff  22%“ 

Antomatic  Curved  Stereotype  Ma¬ 
chinery 

Alternating  Current  Motor  Drive 
Delivery  in  February. 

JOHN  GRIFFITHS  CO.  INC. 

11  West  42  St.,  New  York  18,  N.  Y. 


DUPLEX,  GOSS,  HOE  newspaper 
presses — frosa  8  pages  to  90  pages. 
Oontset  Newspaper  Division,  Turner 
Printing  Hsehmery,  Inc.,  3080  Payne 
Avenue,  Cleveland  14,-  Ohio.  Branches : 
Ohiesgo  and  Detroit. 


CUTLER-HAMMER,  two-aaotor  full 
automatic  newspaper  i>reas  drives  and 
control  Dsnels,  220  volt,  8  piiass,  00 
eyelo  aC.  Cotnpleta  with  resutora  aud 
push  button  stations: 

One  75/7K  H.P.  erasahesd  type, 
will  drive  8  or  4  units  at  moderate 
epeed. 

One  40/8  H.P.  faceplate  type.  Will 
power  4  decks  single  width,  quad  or 
lO^sge  tubular,  press. 

USED,  serviceable,  recently  with¬ 
drawn  fi^  service,  reasonably  priced, 
immediately  available. 

The  Eastern  Color  Printing  Oo. 

Wsterbnry  20,  Conn. 


PONY  AUTOPLATES  any  length  cut¬ 
off.  Metal  pots,  pumps,  state  size 
needed.  Hand  casting  outfit  22ii“ 
length. 

12 — ^HOE  units  now  available 
6 — GOSS  units  now  available 
100  HP  MOTOR  drive  AC  current 
Three  Kohler  reels  AC  motors 
OOSS  16  page  press 
GOSS  Curved  router  23  9/16“  length 
George  C.  Oxford.  Boise,  Idaho 


245  ECONOMY  Hand  Baler:  Silver 
$13  Paper  Shredder;  68"  Oswego  mill 
yrpe  Power  Ontter.  Thomas  W.  Hall 
Company,  Inc.,  120  W.  42nd  St.,  New 
York  18. 

FOR  SALE:  24-Page  Hoe  Web 
Newspaper  Press,  two  plates  wide, 
28  9/16"  sheet  cut.  With  complete 
stereotype  equipment  and  A.  0.  mo¬ 
tors.  Ready  prompt  shipment.  Thomas 
W.  Hall  Company,  Inc.,  Stamford, 
Connecticut. 


DUPLEX  Tubular  press.  24  page. 
With  stereotype  equipment.  85  years 
old,  but  good  shape.  Box  6824  Editor 
A  Publisher. 


Stereotype 


HOE  8-column  quick-lock  Flat  Casting 
Box;  Hoe  full  page  Flat  and  Curved 
Plate  Routers;  Goss  Curved  Plate 
Shaver;  Wesel  heavy  duty  Electric 
Galley  Proof  Press;  Kemp  2,000-lb. 
Metal  Furnace  with  Margach  Molds; 
Amsco  Composing  Room  Saw  Trim¬ 
mer;  Model  22  Linotype;  NEW  Hall 
Form  Tables  and  light-weight  Stereo. 
Chases;  All  kinds  of  Stereotype  and 
Plate  Making  Equipment.  Write  or 
wire  IIS  your  requirements.  Thomas 
W.  Hall  Company,  Inc.,  120  West 
42nd  St.,  New  York  18.  (Plant  at 
Stamford.  Conn.) 

Wanted  to  Bay _ 

GOSS  Press  single  width  (two  i>ages 
wide)._  184d  inch  printing  diameter. 
21^  inch  cut-off  or  deck  for  same 
Give  fnll  details  and  prices.  Box  1042, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 

NEEDED  IMMEDIATELY  16  or  24 
Page  Rotary  Press  with  Stereotype 
equipment  22H“  cutoff.  Call  or  wire 
collect,  price  and  details.  American 
Printing  Machinery  Co.,  Inc.,  88  Gold 
St.,  New  York  City.  RE  2-2288. 

WANTED:  NEW  Style  model  36 
Linotype  with  two  distribnter  ^xea. 
Also  electric  Elrod.  Gash  deal,  ^nd 
partionlars  and  price.  Box  6875.  Edi¬ 
tor  A  Publisher. 


MACHINERY  mad  SUPPLIES 


_ Wanted  to  Buy _ 


WANTED 
COMPLETE 
NEWSPAPER  PLANTS 

NEWSPAPER  PRESSES 

COMPOSING  ROOM  EQUIPMENT 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

500  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  City 
BRyant  9-1182 


WANTED  TO  BUY — West  Coast  pub¬ 
lisher  needs  24-28  page  news  Press, 
stereo  equipment  complete.  Write 
Box  6964,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


MAT  ROLLER,  light  weight  or  any 
full  page  roller.  Bench  RMord.  Box 
101,  ^ise,  Idaho. 


GOSS  UNITS  WANTED 
We  would  like  to  buy  one  or  two  units 
to  fit  perfectly  our  Goss  straight  line 
press  No.  1612  built  in  1928,  22K' 
cut-off.  Write  Box  6975,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

I 

HELP  WANTED 
Adniliilatrarivc _ 

A  LEADING  and  growing  livestock 
farm  magasine,  published  since  1988 
in  its  own  model  plant  in  Virginia 
and  circulated  throughout  the  East, 
is  looking  for  a  man  able  to  direct 
production  and  editorial  content  and 
to  do  some  supervisor  work  in  ad¬ 
vertising  promotion.  Our  man  must 
be  all-around  and  adaptable,  with 
solid  trade  paper  or  other  small  mag- 
axine  experience.  He  must  have  some 
farm  background,  preferably  in  live¬ 
stock.  The  job  is  permanent,  with  an 
adequate  salary,  and  promise  of  ad¬ 
vancement.  There  is  some  travel:  liv- 
ii^  conditions  are  ideal  at  the  home 
office.  Reply  in  fnll  detail,  including 
an  early  date  yon  can  be  interviewed. 
Box  6917,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


MALE  ACCOUNTANT 

FOR  weekly  newspaper  chain  on  Long 
Island.  Must  be  fnll  charn  bookkeep¬ 
er  and  office  manager.  Prepared  to 
handle  detail  work  as  well  as  enper- 
vise.  State  age,  experience  and  salary 
desired  or  apply  personally  to  Mr. 
Griscom,  26  T^E  Place,  Glen  Cove, 
Long  Island.  Phone  Glencove  4-1200. 


Classified  Adveitfstiig 


CLASSIFIED  MANAGER 
MANAGER  for  small  evening  and 
Sundi^  newspaper  with  undeveloped 
classified  department  wants  man  or 
woman  with  2-8  years*  experience  to 
take  over  and  develop  classified  line¬ 
age.  Town  of  85,000  with  12,000  cir¬ 
culation.  Delta  Democrat  -  Times 
Greenville,  Mississippi. _ 

MAN  or  Woman  with  classified  adver¬ 
tising  experience  to  supervise  classi¬ 
fied  phone  room.  Eastern  N.  Y.,  op¬ 
portunity  to  become  Assistant  CAM. 
State  age.  experience,  references  and 
salary  expected.  Box  6926,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

Display  Advertbit 

ADVERTISING  SALESMAN,  capable 
in  sales  and  layout  of  ads.  Salary 
commensurate  with  ability  and  experi¬ 
ence.  also  bonuses  and  commissions. 
Mr.  M.  I.  Wick,  Niles  Times,  Niles 
Ohio. 

ADVERTISING  and  promotion  man¬ 
ager  for  established,  growing  semi- 
weekly  in  tobacco  area  of  Eastern 
North  Carolina — man  between  30  and 
40,  seasoned  and  certain  of  ability. 
Good  field,  good  ABC  paper,  excellent 
plant;  man  for  this  job  is  already  em¬ 
ployed  on  some  newspaper  but  willing 
to  change  to  a  better  job  in  a  small 
town  because  of  the  opportunities  it 
presents;  needs  to  know  layout,  be 
able  to  sell,  and  know  something  of 
production.  Salary  in  proportion  to 
ability  in  a  Rood  job  that  can  be 
made  better.  Write  for  interview,  giv 
ing  experience,  education,  etc.  Remies 
confidential.  Box  6947,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


HELP  WANTED 


ADVERTISING  SALESMAN 
QUALIFIED  to  advise  on  layouts  and 
copy  for  food  trade — to  represent  fast 
growing  eastern  evening  metropolitan 
newspaper  in  both  retail  and  general 
grocery  classification.  Excellent  sal¬ 
ary  and  bonus.  All  answers  confiden¬ 
tial.  Please  give  complete  details. 
Write  Box  6968,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

ATTENTION  NEW  ENGLAND 
ADVERTISING  SALESMAN 

DISPLAY  ADVERTISING  position 
open  for  a  man  who  can  write  copy, 
service  and  develop  established  ac¬ 
counts  and  a^ressive  enough  to  work 
on  “extra- Effort”  promotional  line¬ 
age  building  advertising.  Salary  com¬ 
mensurate  with  ability  and  experience. 
Permanent,  good  opportunity.  Toll  all 
in  letter.  Write  Box  6948,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


ADVERTISING  MANAGER 
MIDWEST,  4,500  circulation.  Aggres¬ 
sive  salesman,  capable  copy  and  lay¬ 
out  man.  Start  $70  plus  bonus.  State 
background  fully,  references,  avail¬ 
ability,  military  status.  Box  6939, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


Established  Representative 
Wants 

HIGH  CLASS  ASSISTANT 

MUST  have  long  experience  in  adver¬ 
tising  departments  of  Dailies,  Week¬ 
lies  or  Magazines.  Ohiesgo  office. 
Some  traveling. 

Salary  and  commission. 

Give  full  information. 

Box  6946,  Editor  A  Publisher 

SALESMAN  with  layout  ability.  Write 
experiences,  references,  salary  desired, 
family  status,  age.  draft  status,  avail¬ 
ability.  J.  H.  Nixon.  Peru.  Indiana 
Tribune. 

Circulation 

CIRCULATION  MANAGER  WANTED 
DAILY.  EASTERN  FIELD 
A  WIDE-AWAKE  producer  with  ad¬ 
ministrative  ability  will  find  opportu¬ 
nity  for  permanent  future.  Give  full 
particulars.  Correspondence  conflden- 
tial.  Box  6969.  Editor  A  Publisher. 
YOUNG  MAN  with  circulation  experi¬ 
ence  for  supervisory  capacity  on  Met¬ 
ropolitan  Midwest  Newspaper.  Must 
be  able  to  produce  and  train  others  to 
produce.  Seeking  someone  who  can  be 
groomed  for  department  head  position. 
Box  6973,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

EdMorM 


HFXP  WANTED 


OOPY-READER — Daily  newspaper  U 
western  United  States  is  in  need  of 
copy  reader  either  beginner  or  mas 
with  exiierience.  Prefer  applicant 
who  is  familiar  with  west  or  who  now 
resides  west  of  Mississippi.  Vacancy 
is  war  replacement  but  successful  ap¬ 
plicant  may  become  permanent  staff 
member.  Please  detail  education  and 
experience.  Box  6962,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


FEATURE  WHITER  REPORTER 
Young  woman  with  imagination  and 
respect  for  clean  copy,  accuracy  and 
English  grammar  needed  by  Metropol¬ 
itan  New  England  daily  to  assist  on 
women’s  page.  Ability  more  import¬ 
ant  than  heavy  experience,  but  knowl¬ 
edge  of  makeup  would  be  helpful. 
State  ideas  on  the  writing  and  report¬ 
ing  of  features.  Send  BiograpucM 
sketch  and  resume.  Box  6974,  Editor 
A  Publisher. 


r:T*T[nrri-r 


PROMOTION  Expert  for  metropolitan 
daily  newspaper.  New  York  area. 
Must  know  institutional  copy  and  lay. 
out.  Free  lance  basis.  Box  6963,  ]Ui- 
tor  A  Publisher. 


PROMOTION  Manager  for  new  daily 
television  newspaper  New  York  City. 
Box  6953,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Mechanical 


WANTED — Rotary  preasmaa  to  taka 
complete  charge  of  press  room.  8  pegs 
tubular  Duplex.  Excellent  permaasal 
position  to  right  man.  Western  Penn¬ 
sylvania  city.  Will  pay  a  nice  boans 
above  the  scale.  Write  Box  6860, 
Elditor  A  Publisher. 


REPORTER — General  news  beat,  some 
sports  midwest  town  of  16.000.  Col¬ 
lege,  experience  desirable.  Write  fully 
experience,  references,  military  status, 
wrhen  available  and  salary  require- 
ments.  Tribune.  Fremont.  Nebraska. 

DESK  MAN.  fast  on  heads  and  re¬ 
write  some  knowledge  of  wire  copy. 
Should  have  small  daily  background. 
Prefer  college  graduate  with  two  or 
more  years  of  actual  desk  experience. 
This  is  a  steady  job  for  right  man 
providing  reasonable  remuneration. 
Write  or  wire:  Editor,  Daily  Monltor- 
I.,eader.  Mount  Clemens,  Michigan. 

REPORTER-photogriyiher  for  small 
daily  in  thriving  Iowa  community. 
Must  be  able  to  write  farm  copy  and 
handle  beat.  News  staff  of  four.  Write 
giving  experience,  background,  salary 
requirements  and  military  status.  Box 
6944.  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

TOP  EDITOR 

WANTED 

COMPLETE  editorial  authority  for 
evening  daily  in  50,000  class.  East¬ 
ern  metropolitan  area.  Excellent  sal¬ 
ary.  Furnish  complete  information  in 
first  letter.  Box  6960,  Editor  A  ^b- 
lisher. _ 

YOUNG  editortel  assistant  on  ABC 
trade  weekly.  Reporting  and  re-write. 
Opportunity  for  be^nner  with  college 
background  or  equivalent.  Box  6941, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


COMPOSING  ROOM  FOREMAN  for 
^en  shop;  Evening  newspaper  in  Nsv 
England.  Good  working  conditions; 
Pleasant  snrroundinga;  Present  heel- 
ache;  Definite  future.  Box  6860,  Edi¬ 
tor  A  Pnhlisher. 


AD  OPERATOR  for  small  town  daily. 
Good  climate.  West  Coast,  good  work¬ 
ing  conditions.  Permanent  job,  opes 
shop.  Box  6952.  Editor  A  Publisher. 


COMBINATION  pressman  and  stereo¬ 
typer  wanted  on  daily  of  13,000  cir¬ 
culation.  Duplex  Unitubular  Preu. 
Excellent  hours,  wage  scale  and  other 
benefits.  Clean  New  England  commn- 
nity.  Box  6970,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


COMPETENT  machinist  for  perma¬ 
nent  place  on  daily  paper.  Mixer 
equipment,  top  salary,  open  shop  is 
Southern  California.  Box  6951,  Editor 
A  Publisher. 


ENGRAVER — part  time  engpraving. 
Balance — mechanical,  editorial  or  ad¬ 
vertising  departments.  State  qualifi¬ 
cations.  Good  salary,  good  conditions 
on  a  top-notch  newspaper.  Address; 
General  Manager,  Fairbanks  Daily 
News-Miner,  Fairbanks,  Alaska — vis 
Air  Mail. 


MACHINIST-crap  operator  for  West 
Const  daily.  Good  working  conditions 
in  small  town.  Pleasant  surroundings, 
open  shop.  Pine  opportnnity  for  right 
man.  Give  detailed  information.  Box 
6950,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


SPLENDID  opportunity  for  good  so¬ 
licitor  to  learn  radio  and  increase 
earnings  in  major  metropolitan  mar¬ 
ket.  Submit  personal  and  work  his- 
lory  to  Box  6827,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

SAI,ESMEN.  CARTOON  SYNDICATE 
as  Sales  Managers  National  company 
opening  new  territories.  EXPERI¬ 
ENCED  MAT  MEN  ONLY.  20  best 
merchants’  services  in  America,  en¬ 
dorsed  by  leading  dailies.  Publishers 
cooperate.  Replies  held  in  confidence. 
1019  S.  La  Brea  Ave.,  Los  Angeles 
19.  California. _ 

PRESS  Blanket  Salesman  to  travel 
Midwest  territory,  live  in  Michigan 
or  Ohio.  Pingue-Brown  A  Co.,  1227 
Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago,  Illinois. 

INSTRI  imON 
Llnofype —  Pilnrtm 

GOOD  pay  and  secure  future  lx 
Linotype  and  IntertyM  operating. 
Conrses  start  weekly.  Register  now. 
OHIO  UNOTYPE  SCHOOL,  Logan 
-  18,  Ohio. 
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There  Is  still  time  to  place  yonr  ad 
tor  next  week’s  issue! — Classified 
deadline  is  Wednesday. 


WRITERS’  SfeRVlCES 

_ Uterary  Agcacj _ 

MKWSPAPEiLUEN’S  AOENOT.  Artl 
else.  Books.  Fiction.  Plays  marketed. 
Bertha  Klaosner,  180  E.  40  St.,  H.  T. 

SITUATIONS  WANTED 
_ Admlnistnitlvc _ 

EXECUTIVE  SEEKS 
TOP  OR  BACKSTOP  JOB 
WITH  A  OHALLENOE 

AS  Publisher  and  General  Manager  I 
coBTerted  $250,000  loser  to  a  profit! 
laiprored  content  and  production 
isethods.  Increased  circulation  80,000; 
increased  sdrertising.  Out  costs. 
Know  smail,  medium  and  metropolitan 
papers.  Expert  on  mechanical  depsrt- 
aent,  labor  nefotiations  and  Promo¬ 
tion.  Arailsble  soon.  Unirersity  grad 
Jonmslism  and  Business  Administra¬ 
tion.  Age  46.  Box  6932,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


XATIO.VALLY  KNOWN  EDITOR 
ind  publisher  with  18  years’  experi¬ 
ence  in  all  departments  on  daily  and  I 
weekly  newspapers  seeks  administra-  : 
tire  position,  daily  preferably,  with 
responsibility  and  future.  Age  43,  no  | 
ailitary  status.  Top  references.  Box  : 
•<967,  Editor  4  Publisher.  ' 

— ^ 

_ Artkto-Cwtuoalili _ ! 

tBI^55TAE"^artoonist,  experienced. 
Good  at  caricatures  and  portraits. 
Drsft  exempt.  Vet.  Box  6938,  Editor 
t  Publisher. 

Circolatioii 


LOOK  NO  FURTHER  in  your  search 
for  an  A-1  circulation  manager.  Pre¬ 
fer  10,000  to  25,000  daily  or  assistant 
on  larger  paper.  Presently  employed, 
but  arailsble  on  short  notice.  Not  in¬ 
terested  in  any  fly-by-night  promotion 
deal,  but  onW  permanency  will  be 
considered.  _  Experienced  all  phases. 
Proof  of  ability  furnished  on  request. 
Write  Box  6927,  Editor  4  Publisher. 

CIRCUL.ATION  Manager,  20,000  eir- 
cnlation  up,  relocation  sought,  thor- 
ongbly  reliable,  competent,  10  years’ 
experience  ABC,  excellent  record,  best 
rsferencea,  age  34,  married,  car.  Mini- 
mnm  $100.  Details  upon  request.  Con- 
fdential.  Box  6945,  Editor  4  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


EXPERIENCED 

CIRCULATION  EXECUTIVE 
HOME  delivery  manager  on  metropoli¬ 
tan  daily  desires  change.  Thoroughly 
experienced  little  merchant  plan  with 
bonded  carrier  dealers.  Have  proven 
promotion  ability  in  field.  Also  rapable 
street  and  newsstand  management. 


days  with  references  from  present  em¬ 
ployer.  Box  6957,  Editor  &  Publisher, 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


Display  Adycrtisiiig 


WANT  TO  CUSHION- 
YOUR  AD  RATE  HIKE? 

IP  TOU  offered  this  kind  of  an  addi¬ 
tional  program,  doesn’t  it  stand  to 
reason  that  higher  rates  would  be  ac¬ 
cepted  more  favorably  I 

1.  ADVERTISERS  are  shown  that 
present  and  future  high  taxes  en¬ 
courage  greater  advertising  at  ‘ 
lesser  cost! 

2.  PEROENT-of-ad-cost-to-sale  is  re¬ 
duced  by  a  better  understanding 
of  market  potentials;  and  by  a 
closer  following  of  recommenda¬ 
tions  by  the  National  Retail  Dry 
Goods  Association  and  similar 
merchandising  organizations t 

3.  PRESENT  salesmen  can  be' 
backed  up  by  a  sales  and  promo¬ 
tional  expert  whose  background 
covers  merchandising,  tax  and  fi¬ 
nancial  fields! 

4.  YOUR  salesmen  have  local  pro¬ 
motional  tools  and  better  sales 
training! 

3.  .Additional  special  campaigns  can 
be  beamed  at  sponsorship  by  Bar, 
Trust,  Insurance  and  professional 
iponiM  which  have  never  been 
frequent  users  of  advertising! 

6.  YOU  made  available  to  your 
Chamber  of  Commerce  helpful  as¬ 
sistance  in  assembling  and  pnre- 
senting  data  on  local  manufactur¬ 
ing  equipment  and  labor  skills 
presently  available  in  your  com¬ 
munity  for  conversion  to  war 
work! 

IP  YjOU  agree  that  such  a  program  is 
vrorthwhile.  wouldn’t  you  like  to  con¬ 
sider  sddition  of  a  permanent  and  full 
time  man  who  can  establish  such  a 
program  in  your  organization!  War- 
proof.  Personal  interview  possibly  can 
be  arranged  in  yonr  home  city  if  you 
are  willing  to  cover  reasonable  travel 
expenses.  Please  write,  or  wire,  dates 
of  your  availability  between  December 
15  and  February  1.  Inquiries  from 
smaller-city  dailies  are  especially  in¬ 
vited. 

Box  6949.  Editor  A  Publisher 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


Edkotlid 


NEWS  EXECUTIVE  or  editorial  po¬ 
sition  wanted.  West  Coast  state  wide 
experience,  city  and  managing  editor: 
also  foreign  fields.  Author  several 
books,  articles  national  magazines. 
Box  6874,  Editor  4  Publisher. 

REPORTER 

5-yesr  daily  experience  on  all  beats. 
Now  employed.  Young,  draft  exempt, 
Missouri  graduate.  Seeks  change  to 
larger  paper.  Box  6891,  Editor  4 
Publisher. 

SPORTS  writer,  vet,  married,  draft 
exempt.  2  years  daily  experience, 
college  grad.  Box  6884,  Editor  4 
Publisher. _ 

SPORTS  WRITER 

4  YEARS  experience,  8  columns  week¬ 
ly,  desires  change  to  larger  daily. 
Now  employed  17,000  circulation. 
Drsft  exempt  vet,  26,  married,  2  chil¬ 
dren.  B.S.  Wisconsin.  Box  68M,  Edi- 
tor  4  Publisher. _ 

WRITER,  25,  Vet,  Amherst  BA.  Co¬ 
lumbia  M.A.  some  experience;  owns 
ear;  best  qualifications,  references. 
Box  6888,  Editor  4  Publisher. _ 

WIRE  EDITOR,  employed  20,000 
daily,  seeks  change  offering  chance 
for  advancement.  Prefer  copy  desk 
of  larger  daily  in  Midwest  or  Weet. 
Veteran,  80,  SDX,  sober,  dependable. 
Box  6864,  Editor  4  Publisher. _ 

YOUNG  MAN,  26,  Oxford  MA.  aeeka 
editorial  or  research  position.  Three 
years  editorial  experience.  N.  T.  0 
preferred.  Box  6887,  Editor  4  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


CLASSIFIED  MANAGER 
EXPERIENCE  record  21  years  on 
large,  medium  dailies,  all  phases  of 
Clsssifled,  volume  producer.  Excellent 
references.  Box  6916,  Editor  4  Pub- 


Correspondents 


CAPABLE,  DRAFT  EXEMPT,  $5,000 
to  .$6,000  bracket  advertising  man¬ 
ager  small  daily  will  consider  favor¬ 
able  proposition  for  1951  change.  So¬ 
ber.  Familiar  with  all  phases  of  dis¬ 
play  work.  Southeast  preferred.  Ref¬ 
erences.  Box  6918,  Editor  4  Pub- 
lisher. 

display  Salesman — 15  years’  ex¬ 
perience;  age  39;  married;  capable; 
ambitions;  $70-$80.  Box  6930,  Edi¬ 
tor  4  Publisher. 

CAPABLE.  EXPERIENCED 
advertising  and  Public  Relations  man 
seeks  position  with  either  metropoli¬ 
tan  newspaper  or  mannfactnrer. 
Available  January  _1.  Complete  ResnmA 
and  recommendations  upon  request 
Write  Box  6933,  Editor  and  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


AMBI’nOUS  reporter  seeks  chance 
to  advance  and  prove  worth  on  larger 
paper.  Two  years  general  reporting 
on  New  York  10.000  daily.  Go  any¬ 
where,  do  anything  for  opportunity. 
Draft  exempt.  23.  single.  References. 
Box  6865,  Editor  4  Publisher. 


EDITOR.  38.  15  years’  experience 
reporting,  desk,  rewrite.  Fast,  accu¬ 
rate.  Seeks  job  any  news  room  ea- 
pacity.  Box  6880,  Editor  4  Pub- 
ADVERTISING  SALESMAN:  Two  lisher. 
years  display  and  classified  experience.  -  — 

>  years  college.  Married.  Family.  POSITION  RURAL.  Inexperienced, 
bnt  references.  Desires  position  Single.  S.S.  exempt.  Available  now. 
vlth  western  daily.  Box  6894,  Editor  Minimum  salary.  Write  Box  6879. 
*  Publisher.  Editor  4  Publisher. 
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BIS  CITY  PUBLISHERS: 
DON'T  ANSWER  THIS 

Fed  up  big  cities;  seek  small  town 
to  raise  four  youngsters.  Now  42, 
started  young,  learned  hard  way;  25 
years  writing,  editing,  art,  make-up, 
qualifies  for  editor,  managing,  city 
editor  small  daily  or  live  weekly. 
Civic-minded,  interested  investment. 
Box  6958,  Editor  4  Publisher. 

COPY  READER — Slotman,  weekly,  3 
years;  can  read  copy,  write  heads, 
make  up;  rewrite;  want  berth,  daily. 
Box  6971.  Editor  4  Publisher. _ 

DO  YOU  NEED  a  young  (25),  versa¬ 
tile  reporter  and  photographer  with 
a  B.S.  in  editorial  and  an  M.A.  in 
pictorial  journalism!  Has  spent  year 
as  darkroom  assistant  at  the  School 
of  Journalism  at  the  State  University 
of  Iowa,  and  has  been  photographer, 
reporter,  copy  reader  and  news  editor 
on  daily  publications  there  and  at 
West  Virginia  University.  Has  spe¬ 
cialized  photographic  training  at  the 
^hool  of  Modem  Photography  in 
New  York,  as  a  free-lance,  and  as  a 
studio  employe.  A  veteran  with  30 
months  domestic  and  foreign  service. 
Prefer  position  jn  West  or  Southwest, 
but  will  consider  offer  anywhere. 
Write  Harvey  Shaman.  522  Parkway, 
Blnefield,  West  Virginia. 

ECONOMY  PACKAGE — Farm  Editor, 
top  reporter,  photographer  now  em¬ 
ployed.  1 V4  years’  experience.  B.S.. 
M.S.  Box  6925,  Eklitor  4  Publisher. 


NEW  YEAR,  new  job.  New  York- 
capable  city  hall  reporter.  Empire 
State  p.m.  seeks  new  spot  in  same 
state  January  or  after.  Married,  vet¬ 
eran.  salary  important.  Editorial  ex¬ 
perience  that  fits  news  or  allied  job. 
Camera  knowledge.  Box  6914,  Editor 
4  Publisher. 


RADIO-T.V.-NEWS 

YOUNG,  college  grad,  draft  exempt — 
desiring  position  writing,  reporting 
and  news-casting.  Box  6931,  Editor 
4  Publisher. 


REPORTER,  Feature  writer  with  edit¬ 
ing  experience,  seeks  reporting  job. 
Will  travel.  References.  Box  6901, 
Editor  4  Publisher. _ 

REPORTER,  five  years  daily  experi¬ 
ence,  editorial  staff  national  syndicate. 
Go  anywhere.  Can  use  camera,  devel¬ 
op  features,  rewrite.  Box  M34,  Edi¬ 
tor  4  Publisher. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


Editorial 


ALL-AROUND  REPORTER 
Features,  rewrite — 12  years’  exper¬ 
ience,  mainly  metropolitan,  .^curate 
and  diligent.  Draft-exempt,  82.  WiU 

fo  anywhere.  Box  6893,  BUlitor  4 
ublisher.  _ 


DRAFT-PROOF,  YOUNG  (25) 
EXPERIENCED  (3  years),  employed 
news  editor  seeks  permanent  spot 
weekly  or  small  daily  Iowa  or  vicini¬ 
ty.  Married,  own  car.  Graphic,  dark¬ 
room  equipment.  Box  6965,  Editor  4 
Publisher. 


GOOD  DRAFT  STATUS 

AND  best  references  come  with  Jan. 
’51  grad  who  wants  a  job  ANY¬ 
WHERE.  No  experience  but  writes 
well,  listens  well. 

LEARNS  PAST 

Box  6959,  Editor  4  Publisher. 


METROPOLITAN  daily,  or  radio,  spot 
wanted  by  girl  reporter.  Excellent 
experience,  background.  Best  refer¬ 
ences.  Please  sate  salary.  Box  6961, 
Editor  4  Publisher. 


REPORTER-writer,  2*.  veteran,  wants 
move  from  600.000  daily  to  smaller 
daily  or  magazine.  Year  weekly,  8 
months  metro,  police,  courts,  county, 
sports,  some  camera.  BA  plus  year 
Journalism,  year  Law.  Married,  car. 
Box  6943.  Editor  4  Publisher. 


REPORTER  —  Stringer,  New  York 
Times,  4  years;  assistant  editor,  50,- 
000  weekly,  3  years:  seek  active  post, 
daily.  Box  6972,  Editor  4  Publisher. 


TALENTED  BEGINNER:  Vet.  24, 
drsft  exempt,  tingle,  college  grad. 
(English  Major)  1  year  law  school. 
Seeks  starting  position  newspaper 
anywhere.  Box  6966,  Editor  4  Pub¬ 
lisher.  _ 


TELEGRAPH  editor,  38,  15  years’ 
news  experience.  Fast,  accurate. 
Adaptable,  agreeable.  Can  write  live¬ 
ly  copy.  Will  fly  for  interview.  Box 
6942.  Editor  4  Publisher. 


WIRE  EDITOR,  EMPLOYED,  but 
seeks  better  position  on  fast  copy 
desk,  or  as  wire  editor.  Married,  de¬ 
gree,  draft  exempt.  Box  6956,  Editor 
4  Publisher. 


GOOD  PAY  AND  GOOD  PLAY 

will  get  yon  a  flrst-claas  photographer- 
reporter,  ready  to  go  up  after  nine 
years  on  two  75,000  Southern  dailies. 
General  photo  assignment,  after-hour 
stuff.  Award  winner  and  active  in 
state  and  national  photo  associations. 
Also,  clean  copy  on  sidebars,  police 
best  and  public  events.  Will  consider 
as  department  head  or  photo  editor. 
Write  John  K.  Havlicek,  Box  2022, 

Greensboro,  North  Carolina. _ 

PHO’TOGRAPHER — 2  years’  newspa¬ 
per  experience — Fairchild  engraver 
operator — Darkroom — Age  25 — Single, 
own  car — Travel  anywhere  for  oppor¬ 
tunity.  Box  6954,  Editor  4  Publisher. 

Promotion-Public  Relations 

PUBLICITY  or  Sales  Promotion  As¬ 
sistant.  Experienced,  college  grad. 
Vet.  27  years  of  age.  Excellent  New 
York  City  and  state  contacts.  News¬ 
paper  background.  Box  6937,  Editor 
4  Publisher. 


Vlerhanlral 


COMPOSING  ROOM  or  Mechanical 
Superintendent,  last  18  years  as  ex¬ 
ecutive,  Experience  in  modernisation 
of  plants,  new  building  and  in  moving 
plant.  Know  short  cuts.  Can  promote 
harmony  among  employes  and  depart¬ 
ments.  Box  6904,  Editor  4  Publisher. 


EXPERIENCED  Rotary  pressman  take 
complete  charge  of  pressroom.  Any 
make  of  press.  References.  Honeet 
executive.  Box  6900,  Editor  4  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


PRESS  ENGINEER 
SEEKS  any  opportunity  with  news¬ 
paper  or  engineering  company.  Thor¬ 
ough  education  throng  15  years’  ex¬ 
perience  Erecting,  Repair,  Mainte¬ 
nance.  37,  married.  Excellent  refer¬ 
ences.  Box  6907,  Editor  4  Publisher. 
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Shop  Talk 

By  Robert  U.  Brown 

Despite  the  fact  that  if  he 
talked  too  much  about  the  size 
of  U.  S.  newspapers  and  the 
world  supply  of  newsprint  he 
would  be  accused  of  so  much 
“sour  grapes”  because  he  was 
looking  for  more  newsprint  him¬ 
self,  Bill  Dunstan,  V.C.,  general 
manager  of  the  Melbourne  (Aus¬ 
tralia)  Herald,  spoke  with  a  great 
deal  of  conviction  on  the  prob¬ 
lem  this  week. 

Mr.  Dunstan  has  been  making 
perodic  visits  to  the  States  and 
Canada  ever  since  we  can  remem¬ 
ber.  And  he  usually  drops  in  to 
see  us  at  E  &  P,  as  he  did  this 
time.  It  was  his  chairman  of 
directors.  Sir  Keith  Murdoch, 
who  organized  the  Australian  pub¬ 
lishers  into  a  group  to  purchase 
newsprint  from  Canada  back  in 
1937.  Mr.  Dunstan  is  the  man 
who  wrote  the  agreement  under 
which  Australian  publishers  united 
during  the  war  under  the  News¬ 
paper  Supply  Company  to  pur¬ 
chase  and  allocate  their  limited 
supply  of  print  paper.  It  was  this 
formula  which  later  was  copied 
by  the  Newsprint  Supply  Co.  of 
England. 

Recalling  that  newsprint  mills 
could  be  built  in  the  30’s  for 
about  $30,000  per  daily  ton  of 
capacity  whereas  today  they  cost 
around  $85-  or  $90-thousand 
per  daily  ton  of  capacity,  Mr. 
Dunstan  thought  that  U.  S.  pub¬ 
lishers  should  be  a  little  more 
cautious  with  their  use  of  the 
stuff. 

Multiple-page  U.  S.  dailies  are 
nothing  new  to  him.  but  he  thinks 
now,  more  than  ever  before,  that 
in  carrying  so  much  advertising 
they  are  losing  their  function  as 
newspapers  and  developing  a 
news-scanning  instead  of  a  news¬ 
reading  public.  Here  are  some  of 
his  suggestions  for  curing  the 
newsprint  shortage  and  helping 
the  reader. 

*  *  * 

He  cannot  understand  why 
U.  S.  publishers  have  been  so 
careful  not  to  increase  the  milline 
rate  in  relation  to  universal  ris¬ 
ing  costs.  He  believes  that  an  in¬ 
crease,  in  line  with  the  increased 
cost  of  everything  else,  would  be 
justifiable.  Also  he  believes  that 
advertising  space  should  be  lim¬ 
ited. 

He  doesn’t  pretend  that  page 
dominance  isn’t  important.  He 
thinks  it  is  particularly  so  in  a 
tabloid  but  a  half-page  advertise¬ 
ment  in  the  form  of  four  or  even 
five  straight  columns  next  read¬ 
ing  matter  is  surely  a  good  substi¬ 
tute  if  “loaded”  rates  can  be 
secured. 

Also,  why  not  go  to  nine  col¬ 
umns — any  reason?  in  Australia 
during  the  war  because  of  ne¬ 
cessity  •  the  newspapers  reduced 
their  columns  from  13  and  12- 
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ems.  to  10‘/2 — as  some  U.  S. 
papers  have  on  classified.  It  gives 
the  paper  an  extra  column  of 
news  space  per  page.  And  it 
would  reduce  the  “disconcerting 
number  of  turnovers.”  An  ad¬ 
vertiser  who  used  a  page  or  a 
half-page  paid  for  the  extra  col¬ 
umn  or  half-column.  i 

Another  thing!  Mr.  Dunstan 
believes  the  practice  of  full-page 
advertisers  leaving  a  hole  of  a  few 
inches  in  the  upper  corners  for 
the  insertion  of  text  is  an  imposi¬ 
tion  on  both  the  paper  and  the 
reader.  In  Australia,  if  an  adver¬ 
tiser  wants  to  be  next  reading 
matter  he  has  to  pay  a  “loaded” 
rate.  They  frequently  pay. 

It  seems  to  us  (E&  P)  these  are 
probably  all  sound  ideas  but  U.  S. 
advertisers  have  U.  S.  publishers 
over  a  barrel  and  it  is  going  to 
be  a  long  time  before  any  of 
these  “reforms”  are  adopted,  if 
ever.  Newspaper  publishers  are 
so  conscious  of  the  competitive 
battle  between  media  for  the  ad¬ 
vertisers’  dollars  that  they  hesi¬ 
tate  to  do  anything  that  may  alie¬ 
nate  them,  such  as  drastic  arbi¬ 
trary  rate  increases.  If  linage 
starts  to  fall  off  because  of  high 
rates  it  will  be  a  gradual  process 
and  won’t  have  any  immediate 
or  quick  effect  on  the  consump¬ 
tion  of  paper. 

Macy’s  will  still  be  in  compe¬ 
tition  with  Gimbels,  and  Ford 
with  Chevrolet,  for  the  consum¬ 
ers’  dollar  and  for  the  ad  media 
that  attracts  that  dollar. 

In  switching  to  the  problem  of 
publisher  -  manufacturer  relations, 
Mr.  Dunstan  recalled  an  inter¬ 
view  he  gave  to  E&P  in  1937 
which  appeared  Nov.  20  of  that 
year. 

*  *  * 

"What  I  said  then  is  equally 
true  today,”  he  said.  And  here 
is  what  he  said  then: 

“1  have  found  that  the  Cana¬ 
dian  newsprint  manufacturers 
readily  respond  to  friendly  and 
amicable  approach  and  our  ex¬ 
perience  with  them  has  been  that 
they  are  an  honorable  and  de¬ 
pendable  group  of  men.  Our  ne¬ 
gotiations  have  resulted  in  sin¬ 
cerely  friendly  relationship  be¬ 
tween  our  publishers  and  the  Can¬ 
adian  mills  and  we  are  happy 
to  have  publishers  and  mills  now 
related  as  allies  rather  than  as 
adversaries.  .  .  . 

“The  business  of  producing 
newsprint  and  the  business  of 
producing  newspapers  are  so  inter¬ 
dependent  that,  for  the  stabiliza¬ 
tion  of  both,  they  should  work 
together  and  study  the  true  facts 
of  each  other’s  needs  and  diffi¬ 
culties.  As  I  said  before,  we 
and  the  newsprint  manufacturers 
should  be  allies  and  not  adver¬ 
saries.  .  .  . 

“The  time  has  come  for  news¬ 


print  producers  and  publishers  to 
get  together  and  appreciate  the 
problems  confronting  them.  1  be¬ 
lieve  the  Canadian  producers  will 
be  satisfied  if  they  are  able  to 
pay  their  bond  interest  and  a 
moderate  dividend  to  stockholders 
on  real  investment.” 

Bringing  those  comments  up-to- 
date,  Mr.  Dunstan  doesn’t  quarrel 
with  the  price  increase  in  Can¬ 
ada,  though  he  does  think  a  much 
better  understanding  could  have 
been  achieved  by  the  mill  oper¬ 
ators  had  they  given  two  or 
three  months’  notice  to  permit 
publishers  to  adjust  their  rate 
cards  to  the  increased  costs. 

Mr.  Dunstan  also  reported,  on 
the  basis  of  his  present  visits  to 
Canada,  that  newsprint  manufac¬ 
turers  are  "tender”  over  com¬ 
ments  in  the  U.  S.  concerning 
their  earnings.  He  quoted  some 
of  them  as  saying  it  is  their  re¬ 
sponsibility  to  pay  dividends  to 
stockholders  who  went  through 
the  depression  years  without  any 
return  on  their  investment.  Others 
were  quoted  as  saying  it  is  their 
prerogative  to  pay  off  their  debts, 
referring  to  retirement  of  bonds 
and  arrears  of  interest  on  pre¬ 
ferred  stocks,  as  it  is  for  a  pub¬ 
lisher. 

As'  for  what  lies  ahead  in  the 
newsprint  supply  and  demand  pic¬ 
ture,  Mr.  Dunstan  did  not  have 
any  ready  answers.  He  foresaw 
considerable  tightening  of  supply 
here  with  Australia  and  the  U.  K. 
coming  back  into  the  market  with 
dollars.  That’s  what  brought  on 
his  original  comments  about  cut¬ 
ting  down  on  usage. 

Australian  publishers  are  doing 
something  about  it.  Like  our 
Southern  publishers  who  pro¬ 
moted  the  construction  of  two 
mills  in  that  area,  Australian 
publishers  built  a  newsprint  mill 
in  Tasmania  10  years  ago.  Con¬ 
structed  to  produce  30,000  tons 
a  year,  its  capacity  has  been  en¬ 
larged  by  the  installation  of  a 
new  three  roll  machine  capable 
of  producing  at  least  45.000  tons 
additional  newsprint  and  it  is 
hoped  this  will  come  into  full 
production  immediately. 

Increased  costs  of  the  new  in¬ 
stallation,  says  Mr.  Dunstan,  are 
quite  in  line  with  the  disparity 
previously  quoted  demonstrating 
the  rise  from  $30,000  to  $85/90,- 
000  of  capital  required  for  every 
ton  of  daily  capacity — whereas 
the  first  machine  and  auxiliary 
equipment  cost  1  Vi  million 
pounds,  the  new  machine  installa¬ 
tions  will  cost  well  over  three 
millions.  And  as  they  buy  their 
chemical  pulp  outside  Australia 
there  is  nothing  included  in  these 
figures  to  provide  for  a  chemical 
pulp  mill. 

After  at  least  “near  exhaustion” 
of  the  supply  lines,  Mr.  Dunstan 
predicts  Australia  will  be  80,000 
long  tons  short  of  needs  in  1951, 
and  this  after  depletion  of  inven¬ 
tories  to  six  weeks  where  the  nor¬ 
mal  carry  by  reason  of  distance 
is  six  months. 
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E&P  CALENDAR 

Dec.  27-29 — American  Mar¬ 
keting  Assn.,  winter  confer¬ 
ence,  Congress  Hotel,  Chicago. 

Jan.  7-9  1951 — Great  Lakes 
Newspaper  Mechanical  Con¬ 
ference,  Oliver  Hotel,  South 
Bend,  Ind. 

Jan.7-9 — Southern  Classified 
Advertising  Managers  Assn., 
annual  classified  business  con¬ 
ference,  S  o  r  e  n  o  Hotel,  St. 
Petersburg,  Fla. 

Jan.  15  —  New  York  State 
Associated  Dailies,  annual  con¬ 
vention,  Hotel  Statler,  Buffalo, 
N.  Y. 

Jan.  16-17 — New  York  State 
Publishers  Assn.,  winter  meet¬ 
ing,  Hotel  Statler,  Buffalo, 
N.  Y, 

Jan.  17-18  —  New  England 
Association  of  Circulation 
Managers,  annual  meeting. 
Hotel  Kenmore.  Boston,  Mass. 

Jan.  18-20 — Tennessee  Press 
Assn.,  midwinter  convention. 
Hotel  Hermitage,  Nashville. 

Jan.  20 — Texas  Press  Assn., 
midwinter  meeting,  Austin,  Tex. 

Jan.  21-23  —  Northeastern 
Classified  Advertising  Manag¬ 
ers,  annual  meeting.  Hotel 
Mayflower,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Jan.  22-24 — Newspaper  Ad¬ 
vertising  Executives  Assn.,  an¬ 
nual  convention.  Edgewater 
Beach  Hotel,  Chicago. 

ITU  Picket  Is  Fined 
For  Hitting  Lensman 

Quincy,  Mass. — An  ITU  picket 
has  been  found  guilty  of  assault 
and  battery  on  a  Quincy  Patriot- 
Ledger  photographer  who  was  as¬ 
signed  to  cover  the  picketing  of 
the  newspaper  plant  in  connection 
with  a  strike  that  started  in  Feb¬ 
ruary,  1948. 

The  photographer,  Laban  H. 
Whittaker,  Jr.,  and  the  picket 
(ieorge  A.  Hogan,  Jr.,  former 
composing  room  employe,  ap¬ 
peared  in  District  Court  Monday, 
each  charging  the  other  with  as¬ 
sault  and  battery.  Hogan  appealed 
his  $25  fine.  Whittaker  was  found 
not  guilty. 

When  the  strike  started,  the 
Patriot-Ledger  plant  was  picketed 
regularly.  The  picketing  became 
sporadic  after  the  strikers  started 
a  weekly  newspaper,  the  Quincy 
Journal.  When  that  paper  was 
sold  two  weeks  ago  to  the  Dor¬ 
chester  Argus,  a  weekly  published 
in  a  Boston  suburb,  daily  picket¬ 
ing  was  resumed. 

Whittaker,  who  is  27,  and  has 
been  on  the  Patriot-Ledger  staff 
IP  years,  was  assigned  to  watch 
the  picket  line.  When  on  Nov. 
he  started  to  take  a  picture  in 
which  Hogan  would  be  a  central 
figure,  he  and  Hogan  got  involved 
in  an  argument. 

In  court  Whittaker  charged  that 
his  camera  and  wrist  watch  were 
damaged.  Hogan  declared  the  at¬ 
tempt  to  take  his  picture  was  an 
invasion  of  his  privacy. 

The  Patriot-Ledger  has  been 
publishing  with  an  open  shop  com¬ 
posing  room. 
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Will  your  tax  dollar »  ride  these  irires? 


You’re  70  feet  up  on  a  steel  tower, 
looking  along  a  modem  electric  trans¬ 
mission  line.  You've  seen  them— steel 
or  wood— striding  across  the  c«*untry- 
side,  sometimes  a  quarter  mile  to  a 
step,  carrying  vital  electric  energy 
to  market  from  the  power  plants  or 
power  dams  where  electricity  is 
produced. 

These  ele«‘trie  highways  cost  many, 
many  thousands  of  dollars  per  mile 
to  huild.  That's  a  good  thing  to  re¬ 
member  when  you  hear  proposals  that 
the  federal  government  spend  tax 
money  —  your  money  —  to  duplicate 
thousands  of  miles  of  such  lines  now- 
in  use. 

The  question  of  duplicate  lines 
comes  up  in  connection  with  the 


government’s  vast  program  for  giant 
dams  on  America’s  rivers.  At  some  of 
these  dams,  it’s  financially  sensible  to 
produce  electricity  as  a  by-product 
...  at  others,  it  isn’t. 

Where  it  is  economically  good  sense 
to  produce  electricity,  how  about  the 
transmission  lines?  If  the  government 
builds  lines  to  distribute  government 
electricity  separately,  it  will  cost  you 
and  other  taxpayers  many  more 
billions  of  dollars. 

But  that  is  not  necessary.  Most  of 
the  lines  needed  are  already  in  exis¬ 
tence.  built  largely  by  the  business- 
managed  electric  companies  of  the 
country.  And  these  companies  stand 
ready  to  buy  and  distribute  govern¬ 
ment-made  electricity  along  with  the 


power  they  produce  themselves,  at 
rates  fixed  by  local,  state  or  federal 
governments. 

This  arrangement  would  keep  your 
money  out  of  duplicate  —  and  waste¬ 
ful  —  new  lines.  It  would  allow  all 
users  of  electricity  to  get  the  benefit 
of  savings,  if  any,  made  possible  at 
the  dams.  And  it  would  continue  the 
present  local  control  that  is  lost  when 
the  federal  government  runs  things. 
★  ★  ★ 

Your  use  of  electricity  and  your  pay¬ 
ment  of  taxes  entitle  you  to  all  the 
facts  about  electric  service.  That’s 
why  this  advertisement  is  published 
by  America’s  business-managed,  tax- 
paying  Electric  light  and 
Power  Companies^. 


"MEET  CORLISS  ARCHER"  for  dolightful  comedy.  Sonrfoys— CBS— 9  P.  M.,  Eastern  Time. 
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IT  TAKES 


FIGURES! 


!HE  HOUSTON  PRESS 
one  of  47  evening  papers 


the  U.  S.  with  six-figin’e  circula¬ 
tion!  And  we’re  still  growing! 

ABC  Publisher’s  Statement  for 
Sept.  30,  1 950,  gives  these 
circulation  figures  for  the 
HOUSTON  PRESS: 

1st  Quarter  Average —  1 00,68 1 

2nd  Quarter  Average —  1 04,249 


Now  you  can  capture  your  share  of  the  big-spending 
buyers  in  the  fabulously  rich  Houston  market  more 
economically.  Use  the  low,  31c-a-line  rate  of  the  press 
and  save  from  13%  to  28%,  depending  upon  whether 
you  use  one  paper  or  two  in  your  advertising  plans. 

*  Evening  editions  of  forced  combinations  not  included. 


The  Houston  PRESS 
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SCRIPPS-HOWARD  NEWSPAPERS 


NEWYOKK.  WorM-rWasrofflATh*  Sun 
aEVElAND  ........  Prui 

PITTSBURGH.  ..  I  ...  .  Pr,u 

SAN  FRANCISCO . Nnwi 

INDIANAPOLIS . Tim, 


COLUMBUS . CHinn 

CINQNNATI . Post 

KENTUCKY . Poll 

Covington  edition,  Cincinnati  Post 
KNOXVILLE  ....  NowfSontino/ 


DENVER . Rocky  Mfn.  Now, 

BIRMINGHAM . Pott-Horald 

MEMPHIS . Pro,, ’Scimitar 

MEMPHIS  .  ...  Commorciat  Appoal 
WASHINGTON . Now, 


EVANSVILLE . Prou 

HOUSTON . Prou 

FORT  WORTH . Prou 

ALBUQUERQUE . Tribaoo 

EL  PASO . HtroM-Foit 


Oansrol  AdvvrtisIng  Dapartmanl,  230  Pork  Avenue.  New  York  City 


Chicago  Sen  Franciice  Detroit  Cincinnati  Philadelphia  Dellec 


